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THE CHRISTIAN AND THE SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD 


W. STANFORD REID 


I. The present Christian attitude to the scientific method 


Since the beginning of the seventeenth century man’s 
confidence and admiration for scientific activity has steadily 
grown until today he has become dependent in almost every 
aspect of life upon the results of scientific research. Whether 
he has liked it or not science has by virtue of its advances 
come increasingly to dominate his thought-patterns as in- 
dicated by the more common use of scientific terms in ordinary 
conversation. Western man has reached the position where he 
believes that practically every aspect of experience, including 
one’s religious beliefs, may be analyzed properly only if one 
employs the methods of natural science. For this reason the 
Christian has during the past century or more felt himself 
torn between two attitudes to science, and this ambivalence 
has caused him much uncertainty in his attitude towards the 
scientific method itself. 

The Christian cannot, and indeed should not, deny the 
accomplishments o: scientists, nor the effectiveness of the 
scientific method. After all, whether he recognizes the fact 
or not, both his necessities and his luxuries have come to him 
largely as a result of scientific endeavour. The car he drives, 
the aeroplane in which he travels, the food that he eats and 
the clothes that he wears to a large extent owe their existence 
to the scientific research of the past century. Moreover many 
of the contemporary social phenomena and patterns trace 
their origins back to the same source. Consequently he may 
never fail to acknowledge that the use of the scientific method 
has aided greatly in the opening up of human culture in this 
world.? 


1 E. F. Caldin, The Power and Limits of Science, London, 1949, p. 3. 

One might add that a good many Christians fear science because it 
upsets their basically Aristotelian interpretation of the Bible’s statements. 
Cf. H. Dooyeweerd, A New Critique of Theoretical Thought, Philadelphia, 
1953, I, 510. 
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On the other hand, the Christian often feels that he has 
abundant cause to fear the development which has taken place 
through the use of the scientific method. For one thing, one 
cannot always be sure that the so-called advances in science 
which seem at first to introduce an amelioration of man’s 
condition, have always truly helped man. This is particularly 
striking when one realizes that only too frequently unbelievers 
have attempted to employ the scientific method as a weapon 
against the Christian gospel itself. Adopting a fundamentally 
materialistic point of view, many scientists have rejected any 
idea of man as more than a fortuitous extension of the animal 
kingdom, a denial of the Christian doctrines of creation, fall 
and redemption in Jesus Christ. To this Christians have 
usually reacted with disfavour and fear. The scientific method 
they feel is godless and atheistic, and as far as possible no 
Christian should have anything to do with it. 

In the light of our present dependence on science, such an 
adverse attitude can hardly come to expression in practice. 
Therefore, a good many Christians accept the results of 
scientific research, as applied to everyday living, but desire 
to stay as far from it as possible whenever it deals with the 
theoretical even though it is limited strictly to its own partic- 
ular sphere. This often leads the Christian to impose upon his 
thinking a division. He regards the scientific investigation of 
the material world as something apart from his Christian faith. 
The study of physics, chemistry, history, sociology and other 
spheres of experience, he looks upon as really autonomous so 
that scientific research has nothing to do with, or to say, about 
his Christian faith, and the Christian faith reciprocates by 
having nothing to say, except in most general terms, about 
science and scientific research. Thus the Christian, partic- 
ularly if he is a scientist, often develops a two-compartment 
mind devoted respectively to scientific investigation and to 
the Christian faith. 

Such a point of view has little to recommend it, for it implies, 
if it does not actually maintain, that God’s sovereignty and 
Christ’s redemptive work apply only to man’s religious expe- 
rience, leaving all other aspects of man’s experience and 
activity to the domination of a virtual materialism. One can 
hardly call this a Christian solution to the problem. To deal 
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with it, therefore, Christians in this third quarter of the 
twentieth century must take a very close look at modern 
science and in particular at the scientific method. They must 
endeavour to see it as it really is, and they must also endeavour 
to understand what it involves, not merely in its practical 
application, but in its theoretical implications for them as 
Christians. 

When they have made up their minds about this, they 
should then set forth the Christian view concerning the 
scientific method, its presuppositions, its validity and its 
scope. Only then will they make some impact upon scientific 
thought in a critical but positive manner. Their interpreta- 
tion, to be sure, should not take the form of a merely edifying 
confession of faith which may help one to appreciate the 
gospel more fully, but which leaves the problem of scientific 
investigation untouched. Rather they should endeavour to 
permeate scientific studies with the Christian concept of truth, 
in order that they may make manifest that only when built on 
a Christian foundation can scientific research be more than the 
technical study of phenomena.’ The writer hopes that in 
some small measure the present article may help towards a 
clarification of these matters. 


II. The development of the scientific method 


To study anything, one should first of all have some idea of 
what one plans to investigate. For this reason we must begin 
by asking ourselves what we mean by the ‘‘scientific method”’. 
To answer this question a considerable number of books have 
recently appeared on the market, but they all seem to come 
to one particular point. The scientific method is a method of 
asking questions of the temporal, phenomenal world whereby 
the scientist hopes to obtain answers which will provide him 
with the means of describing the ‘regularities underlying 
diverse events’’.4 Many techniques of investigation have their 
places in this general method both in terms of the instruments 
employed and the use of the instruments. Martin Deutsch 


3 Ibid., 11, 572. 
4ed. D. Lerner, Evidence and Inference, Glencoe, II]., 1959, p. 13. 
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has subsumed the various methods under observation, testing 
and measurement.’ When one has obtained certain results 
from investigation one then goes on to construct models and 
formulate laws which actually surpass immediate observa- 
tions. These laws in turn, in the hands of a great scientist, 
may become general concepts, hypotheses on a grand scale, 
opening up new spheres of study.°® 

But what determines the method which one uses? What 
guides the investigator in the techniques which he employs? 
Usually the question he desires to have answered. The scien- 
tist directs his query to nature in a particular way in order 
that the answer will contain a minimum amount of variables 
and irrelevancies.? As Dooyeweerd has pointed out: “‘Experi- 
ments are always pointed to the solution of theoretical ques- 
tions which the scientist himself has raised and formulated’’.® 
And these questions usually receive their form from the laws 
of the sphere of temporal reality which the scientist is in- 
vestigating, modified by the state of knowledge of that sphere 
at the particular time, and limited by the competence of the 
investigator himself. Thus even the questions posed involve 
more than a mechanical type of inquiry. 

Behind both the scientist’s question and his understanding 
and interpretation of the answer he receives, lie certain basic 
assumptions about himself and about the temporal reality 
which he seeks to open up. When working in a limited field of 
research this does not easily become apparent, for many 
scientists with no philosophical interest take most of their basic 
principles as axiomatic and relate them merely to technical 
problems. But when one attempts to carry one’s thinking out 
into wider spheres, applying one’s results to reality on a grand 
scale, one immediately becomes conscious of many philo- 
sophical and even religious assumptions. Thus the questions 
which one poses in the search for truth involve one’s whole 
basic outlook on God and man. 


5 Ibid., pp. 102 f. 

6 Caldin, op. cit., pp. 53 f.; J. B. Conant, Modern Science and Modern 
Man, New York, 1953, pp. 47 f. 

7 Caldin, op. cit., p. 18. 

8 Op. cit., 1, 561; W. Heisenberg, Physics and Philosophy, London, 
1959, p. 38. 














SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Before turning to an examination of the metaphysical and 
religious presuppositions behind the modern scientific method, 
however, in order to understand what one means by the term 
“scientific method”’ one should endeavour to see how it has 
developed over the past five or six centuries. It did not spring 
full armed, like Athena, from the head of a Galileo, a Bacon 
or even a Newton. It has developed gradually and slowly, 
piling up precept upon precept, here a little, there a little, and 
even today, despite the views of many, it has not reached final 
completion and probably never will. Consequently if one 
desires to understand the scientific method one must look back 
over its history in order to gain a proper perspective on it 
as it is today. 

Going back to the Middle Ages one finds that an attitude 
existed then very different from the modern outlook. The 
medieval thinker, his mind dominated by Platonic and 
Aristotelian concepts, thought of reality as made up of two 
realms: nature and grace. While the realm of grace was that 
of the church, of revelation, of heaven, the realm of nature 
was that of the world in which he lived here and now, in which 
man’s mind possessed relative autonomy. In fact if he used 
his reason carefully he could reason independently to the 
borders of grace, proving the existence of God, of right and 
wrong and many other truths.» He would do this by seeking 
to discover, by the use of reason, the true essences of things, 
e. g., the dogginess in which all dogs participate. In this way 
the philosopher could gain an understanding of the nature of 
these essences. Then building them up into their proper 
hierarchy of being until he reached the limit of nature, he 
would come to know the world as it truly is. Although his 
passions might lead him astray in this endeavour these he 
might overcome by the infusion of God’s grace. 

Behind this “‘scientific’”’ attitude, lies an interpretation both 
of the universe and of man’s place in it. The physical temporal 
universe lies open to human rational analysis, so that man by 
reasoning correctly, accurately and effectively can gain a 
proper understanding of it without taking God into account. 


9H. Dooyeweerd, In the Twilight of Western Thought, Philadelphia, 
1960, p. 44. 
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Thus man needs only the restraint of his passions in order that 
he may gain true knowledge of the world in which he lives. 
Both he and the temporal cosmos possess autonomy in their 
own right and only when he attempts to step beyond the 
temporal cosmos, must he really look to God for knowledge 
and understanding. Thus grace builds upon an already 
independent and autonomous nature.*° 

In the fourteenth century the medieval concept of the rela- 
tion of nature and grace began to change. It now became a 
matter of nature against grace. Religious truth might well 
contradict the natural truth discovered and accepted by man’s 
reason. Moreover, men began to lose interest in seeking for 
essences, concentrating upon the individual phenomenon expe- 
rienced. After all, one sees in nature only individual items. 
The nominalists said very bluntly that the so-called universals 
or essences had no reality, but simply represented names which 
men had devised. To seek for universals led nowhere. Men 
should investigate the individual. Although some natural 
philosophers such as Roger Bacon, influenced by Augustine of 
Hippo, continued to insist that individual phenomena de- 
pended for their being and nature upon the divinely ordained, 
uniform laws of the universe, others such as William of Occam 
held to the more atomistic interpretations." 

The ultimate objectives of the new way of thinking became 
clear in the Renaissance when men increasingly regarded the 
realm of grace as irrelevant and laid all their stress upon man 
in this world. Regarding man as a microcosm, a universe in 
miniature, they thought of him as a being who by his own 
will-power and efforts could elevate himself almost to the 
divine, and yet at the same time remain part of the cosmos in 
which he lived, subject to the rule of nature.” The realm of 
grace, if it existed, man did not need. Fortune ruled all so 
that man had to try by his reason to overcome her vagaries 
whether good or ill. Renaissance thinkers stressed man and 


10 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles, bk. I, chaps. III ff. 

 Dooyeweerd, Twilight, p. 44; A. C. Crombie, Augustine to Galileo, 
London, 1957, pp. 212 ff. 

72 Good examples of this point of view are Machiavelli, Pico della 
Mirandola and Castiglione. 
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his abilities, but conveniently ignored the laws of nature which 
guided and directed both him and his cosmic environment. 

By 1500, therefore, scientific method appeared in many 
guises. The true-blue Aristotelian, dependent on “‘the philos- 
opher’s”’ authority, usually followed a fully deductive method. 
The convinced and consistent nominalist, on the other hand, 
stressed the study and classification of the individual phe- 
nomenon. A third element consisted of the practical scientists 
who, to make sense of the physical universe, found themselves 
obliged to assume a certain amount of uniformitarianism in 
nature, in order that they might make some generalizations 
concerning individual phenomena. And yet even this last 
concept of nature had within it many traits of the older think- 
ing, for only too often the natural laws themselves seemed to be 
subject to the influences of occult forces such as those exercised 
by the planets or demons. Uncertainty characterized much of 
the thinking of the time. 

Into this somewhat chaotic state of scientific thought the 
Protestant Reformation, and, in particular, Calvin, introduced 
a note of stability. With his emphasis upon the doctrines of 
creation, providence and redemption, he turned men’s minds 
in the direction of a solid law-basis for the universe which man 
by virtue of his creation in God’s image and his redemption by 
God’s grace could truly, although in a limited way, under- 
stand.8 In Calvin’s thought all the particulars which man 
experiences in this world are bound together and subject to 
God’s created laws, which alone make it possible to talk of a 
cosmos rather than a chaos. Moreover, through this cosmos 
God offers a natural revelation of himself that man should see 
the divine origin of all things.* Thus in Protestant circles 
natural physical law became a fundamental presupposition of 
all scientific thought. In a certain sense this brought about a 
restoration of the medieval ‘‘law-idea’”’, only it had now lost its 
autonomy by virtue of the Calvinistic doctrines of creation 
and providence. 

Although the Reformation helped to counteract the atomism 
of Renaissance humanism, the Calvinistic concept of law soon 


3 Dooyeweerd, New Critique, I, 510 f. 
% John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, I, xiv, 20 f.; I, xvi, 4. 
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suffered secularization. The humanist, stressing the necessity 
of man’s domination of nature, reduced the Christian concept 
of “replenishing and ruling over’ the physical world to a 
natural law, which lost its grounding in the sovereignty of 
God to become something independent and self-existent. Both 
the individual phenomenon and the law became abstractions, 
for the phenomenon existed in complete isolation while the 
law had no concrete content. The only difficulty was that one 
could not analyze pure abstractions or come to know them 
except perhaps by mathematics or geometry. Thus the essence 
of scientific investigation became the observation and measure- 
ment of the functions of particulars, leading eventually to the 
discovery and elaboration of laws.*s 

Although the concept of law in nature had by no means 
completely disappeared from natural philosophy during the 
Renaissance, the philosophers themselves never seem to have 
incorporated it fully into their methodology until the end of 
the sixteenth century. Copernicus, the Polish ecclesiastic had 
in his De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium touched upon law 
and its relation to scientific method, but not until the appear- 
ance of Galileo Galilei, Francis Bacon and René Descartes 
did the scientist attempt a systematic exposition of the new 
ways to study nature.*® Galileo worked out practical problems 
at first by rule of thumb and from his results deduced certain 
laws of motion. Bacon and Descartes carried the matter 
further. Believing that God had created and sustains all 
things, Bacon held that man must seek the “form’’ of the 
phenomena by which he meant the necessary and sufficient 
condition of its existence, 1. e., the laws by which it exists.?7 
To achieve this, Bacon held, one should frame hypotheses 
which one might then test by experience, and if corroborated, 
the hypotheses would become general principles. René 
Descartes added an additional element by insisting that self- 
consciousness and geometrical order formed the foundation of 
all knowledge of the universe. He wished to break down all 


1s Dooyeweerd, Twilight, p. 49. 
© Crombie, op. cit., pp. 308 ff. 


7 W. C. Kneale, ‘Scientific Method” in Encyclopedia Britannica, 
1957, XX. 
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experience in order that he might rebuild it geometrically.** 
These early formulators of scientific methods had as their 
successors men such as Kepler, Harvey, Huygens, Boyle and 
above all others, Sir Isaac Newton, whose great work Philos- 
ophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica (1687) showed quite 
clearly the nature of this concept of scientific knowledge.*® 

To Newton and his contemporaries natural philosophy had 
nothing to do with ultimates. Although Newton himself made 
his name primarily as a scientist, and much of his interest lay 
in the realm of theology, he never brought the two together. 
He adopted the position that the phenomenal world to all 
intents and purposes is an autonomous world. To understand 
it one does not merely concentrate upon individual phe- 
nomena, but must attempt to subsume all under general 
categories of natural law. To do so the scientist must equate 
the function of the phenomenon with its nature, and physical 
reality becomes nothing more ultimate than this law. More- 
over, since this is the character of the universe, the method 
employed by Newton to study the movements of the heavenly 
bodies men, by analogy, accepted as the only method by 
which one could know anything.”° 

The eighteenth century one might well call the century of 
Newton. His disciples carried his views and techniques into 
every possible sphere of study, and as they did so one notices 
that the idea of even an absentee-god begins to fade away. 
Newton might say that he did not deal with absolutes; many 
of his followers did not possess such modesty. They, rather, 
began to pride themselves on the fact that no absolute existed 
beyond their scientific measurements, so that by the end of 
the century God had become to Laplace an unneeded hypothe- 
sis. Yet this declaration of independence did not answer all 
their questions. With a world governed by absolute natural 
law what happened to human freedom? Could one believe that 
man possessed any real freedom? What value did his thought 


18 Dooyeweerd, Twilight, p. 49; H. Butterfield, The Origins of Modern 
Science, London, 1950, pp. 83 ff. 

19 Ibid., pp. 65 ff.; Dooyeweerd, New Critique, I, pp. 553 ff. 

30 Dooyeweerd, Twilight, p. 50; Bavinck, The Philosophy of Revelation, 
New York, 1909, p. 67. 
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have, if it did no more than simply register the impressions of 
sense experiences under the control of natural law? If, on the 
other hand, man was truly free, what then happened to 
natural law, at least as far as it affected man? One could not 
have it both ways. 

Unfortunately for western thought, the eighteenth century 
Evangelical Revival had little to say to the contemporary 
scientific world. With the exception of George Whitefield and 
of a few men in Scotland and Holland, the main stream of the 
movement flowed in the Arminian channel. These evangelicals 
laid their great stress upon man, his abilities and his in- 
dependence over against God, so that the Arminian Wesley 
could declare to the Calvinist Whitefield, ‘‘Your God is my 
devil’. Consequently any attempt by the evangelicals at a 
Christian interpretation of the place of the individual human 
ego within a world of law never gained much currency. Calling 
upon men to place their faith in Christ, they never really 
sought to apply their Christianity more widely. 

Immanuel Kant, who came out of a pietistic background, 
sought on purely rational grounds to solve the problem of 
scientific knowledge, of natural law and human personality, 
by separating the mechanical, mathematical universe from 
that of human freedom. Man’s decisions he placed in the 
moral sphere, while he held that mathematical and mechanical 
scientific knowledge came by man’s subsuming the chaos of 
experience under the logical categories of his own under- 
standing. The scientist knew the world scientifically when he 
subjected it to the rational laws of his own mind. The only 
difficulty was that man himself forms part of the chaotic, 
mechanical universe, which would seem to indicate that 
scientific knowledge has thus become something which really 
does not represent the world of experience at all. For this 
reason any truly logical or empirical analysis of the facts 
would seem to be impossible. 

From the days of Kant, partially as a result of his thought 
and partially as an outgrowth of Hegel’s stress upon history 
as the process of the Weltgeist coming to self-consciousness, 
men sought to solve the problem of scientific knowledge by 
two means. The first, derived from the writings of Auguste 
Comte, was known as positivism. The scientist simply took 
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the facts as they presented themselves in his experience 
(t. e., experimentally), and from these measured facts, by 
means of hypotheses, formulated laws. Philosophy had noth- 
ing to do with the case, for metaphysics belonged to an earlier 
and less enlightened phase of human development.” Along- 
side the positivist stood the historicist who held that in the 
biological and social aspects of experience one needed to know 
historical development. Since the world of animal and man 
had evolved over aeons of time, to know and understand the 
present situation, one must know the past. Function and 
measurement thus received the addition of the idea of develop- 
ment which the historicist hoped would help explain, and 
perhaps correlate, the idea of law with that of personal free- 
dom. By this means man could finally reach the truth. 

In the sciences of physics and chemistry the result of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century research was uniformitarian- 
ism. Newton had held that laws which ruled here on earth 
explained certain phenomena, so if one observed similar reac- 
tions in the heavens, they obviously ruled also in the celestial 
area. After a certain struggle, uniformitarianism in biology, 
geology and paleontology gave way to an evolutionary in- 
terpretation, although even here a type of uniformitarianism 
in the historical process continued to dominate. Processes 
observable today in nature must have ruled nature from the 
beginning.”” The development in these fields inevitably helped 
to produce ‘“‘the social sciences’ which attempted to provide a 
measured, functional and developmental explanation of eco- 
nomics, political science, religion and even of history itself. 
Thus by the end of the third quarter of the nineteenth century, 
most scientists had become quite confident that they would 
eventually obtain an explanation of all the facts of experience. 

The ground for this confidence lay in their faith in the 
so-called “scientific method’’. All the scientists of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century insisted that to obtain adequate 
scientific results one had to approach one’s researches with no 


21 Dooyeweerd, New Critique, I, 546 ff. 
22 R. Hooykaas, Natural Law and Divine Miracle, Leiden, 1960, describes 


the manner in which the concepts regarding science developed during the 
nineteenth century. 
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preconceptions and without reference to any authority. After 
preliminary observation of the phenomena under study the 
scientist should frame an hypothesis, which usually involved 
the construction, perhaps only in the mind, of a mechanical 
model. Then followed a series of experiments to test the 
hypothesis, which, depending on the empirical results, might 
need appropriate alteration or modification. Once the in- 
vestigator had verified his hypothesis, he next proceeded to 
interpret it in terms of unifying theories which he usually 
called laws and to extend it to unobserved cases.*> The crux 
of this whole technique lay in the formulation of hypotheses 
and the construction of mechanical models, but the scientist 
offered no explanation to account for the possibility of hy- 
potheses possessing validity in a purely mechanical universe. 
Such was the situation about 1890. 

By the opening of World War I, because of the work of 
Morley and Michelson on light, of the Curies on radium, and 
of various scientists in other fields, supported by the mathe- 
matical studies of men such as Einstein, except in limited and 
practical areas the nineteenth century concepts faced rejec- 
tion. As men delved deeper into the nature of the atom or of 
the celestial universe, they found that many of the old accepted 
laws simply did not stand up to empirical investigation. As 
Planck studied the characteristics of light he found himself 
forced to formulate the quantum theory which he had to 
combine with a wave theory, two hypotheses which seemed 
mutually contradictory, but both of which met certain 
empirical tests. Heisenberg then propounded the view that 
one could never determine the true position or velocity of an 
electron, for in attempting to locate such a small entity one 
affected both position and velocity. Thus to man the universe 
is in the final analysis a mystery, the image frequently formed 
by the scientist being ‘‘the symbolic anthropomorphic repre- 
sentation of the basically inconceivable atomic process’’.”4 

What does this mean for the scientific outlook and for the 
scientific method? The scientist now tends to reject the old 
ideas of attaining scientific understanding by ‘‘cook-book 


33 Caldin, op. cit., pp. 21, 52 ff.; Conant, op. cit., pp. 55 ff.; Kneale, 
op. cit. 
24 Deutsch in Lerner, op. cit., p. 96; Conant, op. cit., pp. 48 ff., 66 ff. 
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methods’’.*s> He tries new models which no longer follow the 
old mechanical pattern but tend to become mathematical 
equations or statistical studies, and necessarily so, because no 
sense organs can make direct observations of the sub-atomic 
phenomena. In so creating his model, however, the scientist 
finds it necessary to disregard certain aspects or effects of the 
actions of the phenomena as irrelevant because they do not 
fit in with the preconceived structure. He does this simply on 
the basis of his intuition.2* As P. W. Bridgman has pointed 
out the scientist is now reaching the boundaries of scientific 
knowledge, but boundaries established not so much by the 
construction of the world, as by the limitations of his own 
perceptions and comprehension.??7 This is a far cry from the 
self-assurance of the nineteenth century. 

As one might well expect, such views have forced a major 
re-orientation in the concepts of scientific method. While the 
old techniques still produce results in the applied science of a 
company laboratory, scientists no longer regard them as 
providing the answers to the ultimate riddles of the universe. 
They now tend to think in terms of great general concepts, 
hypotheses on a grand scale. As one reads various writers on 
the subject one comes repeatedly across the words “‘imagina- 
tion”, “rational’’, “intuition”, “stimulation to further in- 
vestigation’’.2* Conant has declared flatly that no longer may 
the scientist think of himself as mapping out the universe 
like a geographer. Scientific theories, he must regard merely as 
“guides to human action’’, and perhaps as ‘‘an extension of 
common sense’’.?® Others, however, such as Sir James Jeans, 
go further and believe that while empirical investigation is still 
necessary, ultimately the universe in which we live is a uni- 
verse of chance. If one accepts such views, however, it would 
seem that one casts doubt on any scientific investigation, and 
even on the scientific method itself.3° 


3s Ibid., pp. 41 ff. 

36 Ibid., pp. 75 f.; Lerner, op. cit., pp. 96 ff. 

27 Conant, op. cit., p. 87. 

38 Ibid., p. 47; Caldin, op. cit., pp. 22f.; A. D. Ritchie, Studies in the 
History and Methods of the Sciences, Edinburgh, 1958, pp. 80 f. 

29 Conant, op. cit., p. 101. 

3° Sir James Jeans, The Mysterious Universe, New York, Cambridge, 
1944, chap. I. 
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III. The philosophical presuppositions of the scientific method 


Ever since the sixteenth century, scientists have more often 
than not maintained that they do not bother with matters of 
philosophy or religion. Their aim is to find out the truth about 
the cosmos, and to this end their only true interest lies in 
accurate measurement of, and exact comprehension of, the 
functions of temporal phenomena. Since they seek primarily 
to develop techniques for the observation and measurement of 
phenomena, they require no presuppositions.3! As one can 
see from what has been said above, this position has begun 
to lose some of its acceptance in the twentieth century world. 
When speaking of ‘‘general concepts”’, or of “hypotheses on a 
grand scale’, modern scientists, or at least some of them, have 
found it necessary to recognize that they actually do set forth 
cosmologies, interpretations of the temporal cosmos, which 
involve the whole of reality itself. They may no longer confine 
their investigations to matters of technique, but despite them- 
selves have become philosophers, with presuppositions con- 
cerning both themselves and nature. Consequently it should 
not present as much difficulty today as it used to in the past 
to prove that scientists, for all their professed objectivity, have 
behind their views of the universe, and so behind their method 
of investigation, a philosophy which they should recognize. 

If one commences by examining the scientist’s presupposi- 
tions concerning his field of study, frequently one discovers 
that he adopts the attitude that he may analyse his sphere 
of interest without reference to any others. Chemists and 
physicists have found themselves forced to forsake such an 
attitude on many occasions, particularly in atomic research. 
On the other hand, a good many scientists working in their 
laboratories forget about the other sciences, and even deny 
the relevance of social and philosophical studies. The tendency 
is to forget their work’s relationship to reality as a whole. 
One may hardly experience surprise, therefore, when they deny 
the existence of any vertical relationship as exemplified by 
religious faith. 


3 Dooyeweerd, Critique, I, 550 f. 
32 Dooyeweerd, op. cit., I1, 577; Twilight, pp. 8 f. 
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Another assumption of the scientist which one frequently 
encounters is that the scientific method deals with natural- 
reality-in-itself. While the scientist may not find it possible 
to analyze atomic phenomena in an exact manner so that he 
can identify and plot the course of an individual atom, never- 
theless when he measures and analyzes the functions of a 
natural object he comes to know it. He usually does not 
consider it necessary to relate his results to other fields, nor 
to a basic and fundamental philosophical view of reality as a 
whole. He feels that he operates above and beyond such 
necessity or limitation. By his scientific means he has come to 
know the object — at least as far as it is knowable to man — 
in itself.33 

This involves a further presupposition, that all phenomena 
exist under the laws of the field or sphere in which they 
operate. E. F. Caldin has pointed out, for instance, that since 
physics deals with inanimate matter, the physicist seeks for 
laws of general behaviour of the phenomena under investiga- 
tion, laws which one may know by means of measurement and 
express in mathematical equations. The results so obtained 
he then applies even to unobserved phenomena. This means, 
of course, that the scientist by analogy declares that the 
universe possesses a basic order and law-structure which 
extends outside his own field of investigation. Even Heisen- 
berg’s principle of indeterminacy does not mean that no law 
exists or that causality is a figment of the imagination. It 
merely says that man cannot discover them in sub-atomic 
matter by empirical means. To make such a statement, 
however, involves belief in the orderliness of nature. Thus in 
spite of the scepticism of a Hume or a Bertrand Russell, a 
scientist in order to carry out his investigations must make 
certain basic assumptions concerning law and order in the 
universe. Even Sir James Jeans’ mysterious universe seems to 
require a mathematical framework in which to operate.* 

Does the modern scientist believe that by the scientific 
method he has reached ultimate reality? To this the answer 


33 Caldin, op. cit., pp. 26, 38 ff.; Lerner, op. cit., p. 12. 
34 Ibid., pp. 9, 15 ff., 25, 46 f., 52 ff.; W. Heisenberg, Physics and Philos- 
ophy, London, 1959, p. 49. 
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would seem to be, No. He holds very much the position of 
Newton who said that he did not deal with ultimate matters. 
He may state his hypotheses on a grand scale, develop his 
general concepts as ‘‘generally” as he will, but in the end, as 
most leading scientific thinkers today admit, he has not really 
advanced beyond the physical world. Scientifically, mystery 
or chance lie just across the border line of all that he may 
know, and not infrequently the scientist desires to leave it 
there, claiming that he neither knows, nor wishes to know 
anything beyond the physical law-structure of the universe.3s 

Yet all along, in his believing that the physical cosmos 
operates according to law, that it is knowable through empir- 
ical investigation, and that it consists of certain basic elements 
such as energy, he has in reality made much wider assumptions 
concerning the temporal universe than he admits. He may 
end by talking about mystery or chance, but his fundamental 
Kantianism cannot stand up to the basic questions of whence 
the laws, whence the energy, or what is the assurance of the 
truth of analogies? Can these arise by chance from chaos? 

Before carrying the matter any farther along this line, 
however, one should perhaps examine some of the assumptions 
of the scientist concerning the investigator himself. 

Generally speaking, one seems to find that the average 
scientist believes himself to be a free and independent in- 
dividual who may objectively investigate the temporal cosmos 
by means of scientifically developed techniques. He assumes 
that his intellect is ‘normal’, 7. e., without any functional 
maladjustment, which means that his own moral or religious 
views, and perhaps even his social relations, have no influence 
upon his interpretation of empirically gained data. Some of 
the social scientists, particularly historians, have at times 
disputed this outlook, but generally even they have adopted 
the attitude that if a man has a bias it comes from his social 
environment, not from any moral or religious maladjustment 
within his personality. Any bias should be overcome at 
least partially by adequate self-examination leading to self- 
consciousness.*° 


38 Ibid., p. 52. 


36 Lerner, op. cit., p. 10; P. W. Bridgman, The Nature of Physical Theory, 
Princeton, 1936, pp. 12 f. 
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Man, therefore, when he investigates the temporal cosmos 
feels that his experiences and measurements at least partially 
reveal reality to him. He classifies and arranges his experiences 
of phenomena according to type or property, attempting to 
seek a more general understanding of the laws governing them. 
Then he proceeds to formulate hypotheses and construct ex- 
planatory models, which he in turn checks by repeated refer- 
ences to the results of empirical research. Following this he 
frames statements of general laws and eventually wide con- 
cepts.37 In the views of some scientists, they have by this 
means come to a true understanding of temporal reality, while 
others hold that, even here, it again eludes them. But at the 
same time they all agree that as far as experience and measure- 
ment are concerned they have come to a knowledge of at 
least a segment of the universe which they can interpret truly 
and accurately. 

Thus the free individual can reach out to and acquire a 
knowledge of a certain amount of truth. But he does so in a 
law-governed world or in a chance-constructed world — how- 
ever one looks at it — of which he himself forms a part. For 
this reason one might well raise the question of the value of 
such knowledge. Is it truly knowledge or understanding, and 
how can such knowledge and understanding be what they 
claim to be? Is it not really but the haphazard working of the 
human imagination and its environment? It would seem that 
the claims so frequently advanced for the validity of the 
scientific method must find their grounds in a philosophy other 
than the positivism which the scientist usually advances, for 
positivism can truly accept nothing but individual experiences 
of chaos. 

Added to this problem one finds that, only too frequently, 
the scientist states that he will consider as true only that which 
may come under the rules and investigations of the scientific 
method.3? This would seem to exalt the scientific technique 
to an absolute standard for the discernment and acceptance 
of all truth. The logical aspect of man’s experience then 


37 Kneale, op. cit. 

38 Lerner, Joc. cit.; Caldin, op. cit., pp. 19 ff.; Sir James Jeans, Physics 
and Philosophy, Cambridge, 1946, p. 189. 

39 Lerner, op. cit., p. 13. 
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becomes the final arbiter in all discussions of the nature of 
truth; but if the temporal cosmos ultimately consists in chance, 
one finds it a little difficult to accept such a judge.4° The 
scientist has attempted to deify a part of his own space-time 
conditioned personality in order to enable him to sit as 
ultimate interpreter of the universe. 

Someone may at this point object that the author has not 
taken enough account of the new trends in science which, in 
delving into the sub-atomic structure of matter, have shown 
that the old positivistic empirical concepts no longer hold. 
Yet do they not? If one reads P. W. Bridgman’s The Nature 
of Physical Theory and Sir James Jeans’ Physics and Philosophy 
both written in the 1930’s and then turns to Heisenberg’s 
Physics and Philosophy published in 1959 one discovers that 
while indeterminacy, the quantum theory, relativity and the 
like have become nuclei of the most recent thought, much the 
same point of view and attitude remains. True, the feeling of 
uncertainty about the possibility of really uncovering the 
nuclear components of atoms, and in particular of actually 
pin-pointing an electron in its movement, exercises a strong 
influence in the direction of caution. But still the fundamental 
humanistic assumptions tend to lie at the basis of contempo- 
rary physical science. Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. 

The outcome of this position would seem to be a basic self- 
contradiction in scientific thought, which in turn destroys all 
possibility of scientific knowledge. Bertrand Russell’s “A 
Free Man’s Worship’’, would seem to demonstrate this con- 
clusion admirably. After asserting at the beginning that 
everything is chance and man the most peculiar of all ac- 
cidents, he goes on to discuss man’s intellectual activity and 
his accomplishments, apparently ignoring his own presupposi- 
tions. On a positivistic or humanistic scientific basis, the 
common approach of our own day, it would seem that one has 
no right to make any general statements, nor even to think of 
formulating general concepts, for they can mean nothing. 
And yet to carry out scientific research the most positivistic 
practitioner of the scientific method adopts philosophic pre- 


4° Dooyeweerd, Twilight, pp. 8 ff.; Critique, II, 577. 
4 Published in Mysticism and Logic, London, 1953. 
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suppositions concerning both the nature of the temporal 
cosmos and himself, a procedure which flatly contradicts all 
his professed scientific positivism. Thus some other approach 
seems absolutely necessary. 


IV. The Christian interpretation of the scientific method 


As pointed out above, Calvin in the sixteenth century set 
forth the concept of a universe ruled by law, law divinely 
established and maintained in creation, providence and 
redemption. He held that the medieval concept of nature and 
grace had no value, since nature, God’s handiwork, cannot be 
opposed to God’s grace. Corruption, an alien force, has entered 
nature only by man’s sin. Yet even sin could not possibly 
remove man from the law-structure of God’s creation, so the 
law remains as the foundation for both the unity and diversity 
within the cosmos. This, man can see and understand only 
when he lays hold upon Jesus Christ as saviour, who leads 
him into all truth, and enables him to grasp the fact that 
nature continues to remain God’s creation, the revelation of 
divine sovereign wisdom and power. Calvin thus laid the 
groundwork for a Christian concept of science and scientific 
method. This pattern of thought we now wish to examine, 
in order to see what it tells concerning the Christian view of 
the scientific method. 

In approaching this matter of the Christian interpretation 
of the scientific method, one must always keep in mind the 
fact that a Christian does not merely believe in certain abstract 
metaphysical or scientific theories. A Christian believes that 
he is a creature and a sinner saved from the wrath of God by 
the grace of God in Jesus Christ. By faith he has committed 
himself to Christ for eternal life. This gives him a completely 
new outlook on life, himself, and the world about him. He 
thus has a view of reality different from that of anyone who 
does not hold the same faith. His religion forms the foundation 
for his life, determining his whole perspective of outlook. 


“Calvin, Institutes, bk. I, chaps. III-V; Dooyeweerd, Critique, I, 
p. 516. 


43 One of the best examples of his statement concerning this is to be 
found in his tract: Adversus Astrologiam quam Iudiciariam Vocant (1549). 
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This is much more than a matter of church membership. 
It involves a total interpretation of the universe in which he 
lives, since it implies an ultimate interpretation of the origins, 
meaning and purpose of cosmic reality. For this reason, 
whether he recognizes it or not, he has a Christian approach 
to, and interpretation of, the scientific method. A Chris- 
tian may, of course, not have a clear epistemological self- 
consciousness, that enables him to think as consistently as a 
Christian should concerning such matters. Nevertheless, if he 
has experienced the regenerating power of the Holy Spirit, 
his basic outlook provides him with a position from which he 
may examine and analyze every approach to the study of the 
universe in which he lives. 

To state the matter a little more carefully and exactly, the 
Christian knows God as the triune God: Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, the One who is absolutely self-sufficient in power, 
wisdom, goodness and truth. He sees God, therefore, as the 
sovereign over the universe. This means that the ultimate 
environment of the temporal universe has a personal char- 
acter. A materialistic or irrationalistic concept of the ultimate 
character of reality can have no place in Christian thinking. 

At once, of course, the problem arises as to how the Christian 
knows this. Is it by scientific investigation? To this the 
Christian must always answer that he knows God only by 
his own sovereign self-disclosure. God speaks to men by his 
works and by his Word, the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament. He shows himself for what he is, and reveals 
himself by what he does. And yet man can never know God 
fully or completely, for the infinite and eternal One cannot be 
reduced to the finite temporal categories of the human mind. 
Moreover, man as a sinner, in rebellion against God and 
blinded by his own waywardness, does not wish to keep God 
as the sovereign in his mind. Thus only by divine revelation 
will man ever come to know God and so attain a true interpre- 
tation of temporal reality.“ 

As mentioned above, God reveals himself also by his works, 
which are in the first place creation and providence. He has 
originated and established all things according to his infinite 


4 Cf. Rom. 1:18 ff. 
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power and wisdom. He has determined the structure of the 
temporal cosmos according to the pattern which he purposed 
within himself. This has resulted in the establishment and 
continuation of a creation which has unity within its diver- 
sities, a basic coherence as well as a basic multiplicity. Every- 
thing that exists in the universe exists by virtue of the laws of 
its structure and type which determine its inner nature, known 
to man only in temporal and perishable forms. Chance or even 
necessity has not produced the universe, but the wisdom of 
God who has already bestowed on all things the true 
interpretation.‘s 

Of this creation man forms a part and he can never free 
himself from it. Since physically he has come from the dust of 
the ground, he is related to the whole of the rest of creation. 
At the same time, however, man stands above creation in that 
he is a personality. He possesses the power to analyze and 
synthesize his experiences, drawing from them general laws 
and principles. He has the capacity to mould and use the 
physical particulars of the cosmos for his own purposes and to 
organize himself and his fellows into social units, thus develop- 
ing a culture. In all of this he proves himself different from, 
and superior to, the rest of creation.“ 

Why does man hold this position? To the Christian the 
answer lies in the fact that God created man in his own image, 
as a personality possessing true reason and knowledge, right- 
eousness and holiness, although, since man always remains 
limited by the horizon of his own temporal experience of the 
cosmos, on a finite scale.47 As God’s vicegerent man received 
the commission to fill the earth and subdue it, a cultural 
obligation which no other creature can fulfill. Man could do so, 
however, by virtue of the structure of his divinely patterned 
personality or ego which possessed the intuitive capacity to 
understand his sensory impressions or experiences. As God 
created the temporal universe a law-structure consisting of 
numerous law-spheres with their own specific structures, so he 


4s Dooyeweerd, Critique, II, 547 ff.; Bavinck, op. cit., pp. 90 ff. 

4 Ibid., pp. 79 ff.; Dooyeweerd, op. cit., II, 469, 553 ff. Cf. Calvin, 
Commentaries on the First Book of Moses called Genesis, 1:26; 9:2. 

47 Dooyeweerd, op. cit., II, 554 f.; Bavinck, op. cit., pp. 53 f. 
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created man with the intuitive capacity to relate those aspects 
of reality to himself. Thus man could obtain a true knowledge 
of the structure of temporal reality, and a true understanding 
of how it should be used.4* But he did so on the basis of the 
fact that his intuition had a vertical as well as an horizontal 
orientation. He saw all things in the light of the sovereign 
God. Thinking analogically, he thought God’s thoughts 
after him. 

The process of man’s thinking analogically to God’s true 
interpretation and understanding begins with pre-theoretical 
experience and intuition. God has created man so that his 
organs of sensory perception present him with experiences 
which correspond to objective reality in all its individuality.49 
But these experiences, or the things which he knows by them, 
do not appear in his consciousness as equations, or even as 
scientific structures. Rather they impinge upon his con- 
sciousness as concrete things and events in their full totality. 
For instance, because one thirsts one takes a drink of water, 
but one does not have a sense perception of H.O with various 
other chemical, physical, biological and economic attributes. 
One experiences the water as a totality which takes away the 
dryness of the throat and satisfies the body’s craving for more 
fluid. One knows water in this way, but such knowledge does 
not bring with it scientific or theoretical understanding. It 
represents what Dooyeweerd calls ‘‘naive experience’’, which, 
although not scientific knowledge, must lie at the basis of all 
subsequent theoretical analysis.5° 

Naive, pre-theoretical intuition of the temporal cosmos 
makes distinctions, as, for instance, when one differentiates 
between water and gasoline by certain sensory criteria, but 
these distinctions one cannot term “‘scientific’’. Scientific 
knowledge consists in abstraction, by which one employing 
certain scientific hypotheses and techniques abstracts chosen 
aspects from the experience of specific phenomena of reality. 
The chemist, for instance, analyzes water by means of elec- 
trolysis into two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen, and the 


48 Dooyeweerd, op. cit., II, 475 ff., 547 ff. 
49 Tbid., I, 561 f.; II, 557 ff.; Twilight, pp. 6 ff. 
5° Ibid., II, 468 f.; 557 f.; Twilight, pp. 13 ff.; Bavinck, op. cit., pp. 56 ff. 
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physicist studies the problem of the freezing or vaporization 
of water. Other scientists interested in its biological, phys- 
iological, economic or social uses or its practical importance 
on the basis of the work of chemists and physicists, deal with 
other aspects. In all of these cases the scientist tends to 
abstract, so that no one abstraction really represents the 
whole truth, for abstraction means onesidedness and artificial 
isolation.** This takes place not by some mechanical means 
but by the human person, the supra-temporal ‘I’, who has 
the ability to stand back from his experiences of reality and 
so to examine and analyze them that he obtains something 
of an understanding of an abstract aspect of the structure of 
temporal reality. 

Because of the fact that the scientist’s logical, abstract 
knowledge of the temporal horizon always remains bound to 
sense experience, he may never separate his theoretical from 
his pre-theoretical intuition of the temporal cosmos. He may 
never become a rationalist attempting merely, by deduction 
from general principles, to attain a true theoretical under- 
standing of an aspect of reality. He must continually go back 
to his concrete experiences in order to check all his scientific 
theorizing. Thus induction cannot but be the basic scientific 
method. All theories, all interpretations, he must test re- 
peatedly by the phenomena of temporal reality.s* For this 
very reason, therefore, one may never say that a scientific 
understanding of one aspect of reality or of the ‘“‘scientific 
method” enables one to reach out to absolute truth, nor even 
to understand nature-in-itself. Scientific endeavour is limited 
to the temporal horizon of experience and deals with abstracted 
aspects of man’s experience of the phenomena within that 
horizon. 

At the same time, however, an aspect of phenomena ab- 
stracted from the coherence of temporal reality does not 
constitute wholly true knowledge even of that one aspect. 
It cannot possibly exist in isolation from its total environ- 
ment, and this limitation applies not only to the phenomenon 


s* Dooyeweerd, Critique, II, 469 ff., 575; Twilight, pp. 12 ff. 
52 Ibid., pp. 18 f.; Critique, II, 4 ff. 
53 Ibid., II, 561; Twilight, p. 6. 
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known but also to the knower. The possibility of man’s 
developing a special science depends upon the existence of a 
certain type of temporal reality, one over which law rules. 
Moreover, the knowledge of this world implies, indeed neces- 
sitates, specific relationships between the scientist and the 
phenomena which he investigates. But even attempts to 
understand a special science by linking it to the rest of 
temporal reality do not suffice, for temporal reality is not 
self-explanatory. True scientific knowledge comes only when 
men see themselves and the phenomena of the cosmos in the 
light of eternity, from the perspective of Jesus Christ the 
creator, the sustainer and redeemer of men. To the Christian, 
here alone lies the source of the true understanding of science, 
for only in this faith can one justify the use of the scientific 
method.*4 

At this point, however, one faces the inescapable fact that 
although men do not interpret reality in this way, they still do 
achieve much in the scientific field by means of the scientific 
method. How does the Christian explain this, especially as he 
himself insists that any explanation must stick to the empirical 
facts? 

To the Christian the answer lies in the fall of man into sin 
and God’s redemption. Although man’s finitude would keep 
him from having absolutely comprehensive knowledge cf the 
temporal cosmos, his knowledge as far as it might go would be 
true, for he would not only have a proper insight into the 
law-structure of the cosmos and in particular of his particular 
area of investigation, but he would see all things in their true 
relationships to God as creator and sustainer. Man, however, 
has refused to accept God as God, insisting that no prior 
interpretation of the universe exists and that he can attain to 
absolute knowledge by stressing one aspect of experience, 
usually the logical-scientific, so that it becomes the guide to 
all truth. Whatever lies beyond its range remains mysterious 
for man and for God also, if there be a God. This outlook 
stems from the fact that sin consists in personal alienation 
from God, so that when man comes to study the temporal 
cosmos his eyes refuse to see that he must always take God 


54 Dooyeweerd, Critique, I, 561 f.; II, 504 ff.; Bavinck, op. cit., p. 106 f. 
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into account if he would obtain true knowledge.ss Hence 
man’s error. 

How does this error manifest itself? Man seeks independence 
from God, endeavouring to attain to creativity in his own 
right. He falls victim to Satan’s temptation: “‘Ye shall be as 
gods, discerning good from evil’’ (Gen. 3:5). He, therefore, 
follows Descartes’ formula by beginning with himself as an 
independent thinking being whose reason is the standard of 
truth. In this way, even though he may not deny some god’s 
existence, he does reject the idea of the necessity of his absolute 
subjection to the deity. Rather he interprets the world as 
though he and it stand alongside his god as independent 
entities. Commencing his thinking from a humanistic pre- 
supposition, he cannot but end by asserting his autonomy in 
his interpreting and using this temporal reality.‘® 

At this point the non-Christian runs into serious difficulties. 
While proclaiming his freedom from philosophical presupposi- 
tions in his employment of the scientific method, he never- 
theless usually assumes hidden positivistic presuppositions 
coupled with a belief in natural order which in turn hardly 
agree with his positivistic, purely experiential approach to 
reality. To think scientifically he must accept a concept of 
law-coherence within the temporal universe, which in turn 
implies ultimate rationality as the universe’s foundation. If 
he cannot know aspects of the universe truly without any 
reference to ultimates, or by positing ultimate chance or 
mystery, the assumption of a basic rationale to all things 
would seem required. Whether he likes it or not. the unbe- 
lieving scientist finds himself forced to bow to the reality of 
the law-structure of the universe in order to be a scientist, 
which seems to constitute a denial of his prior assumption of 
his own and his world’s autonomy.’? This would seem to 
destroy any possibility of accepting the validity of his non- 
Christian presuppositions. 


5s Dooyeweerd, Critique, II, 547 ff., 573 f. 

586 Tbid., II, 552, 581 f.; Twilight, p. 59; Bavinck, op. cit., pp. 98 ff. 
Caldin, op. cit., pp. 9 ff., in discussing the scientific method, makes this 
very clear. 

57 Ibid., pp. 15 ff.; Dooyeweerd, Critique, I, 550 f.; II, 571 ff. 
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For man to employ logically and consistently the scientific 
method, he must come to see it in its basic coherence with the 
rest of temporal reality, and this he does only when he looks 
at all things in the light of eternity. But such light comes by 
no other means than the grace of God which speaks to us by 
his Word and Spirit concerning Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Lord. When by the effectual calling of God one comes to faith 
in Christ, one has become a new person, not merely ethically 
but in one’s fundamental ‘religious center’’ which determines 
the individual’s outlook on the whole of his life and experience. 
This produces a change in one’s interpretation of the temporal 
cosmos, so that one no longer attempts to elevate a single 
aspect, particularly the logical-scientific, to the place of abso- 
lute truth but realizes that one knows the truth only when 
one sees it in the perspective of Christ who thus becomes “‘the 
new root of our cosmos’’.5* Although sin would have shattered 
our cosmos, God has maintained it and redeemed it in Christ 
the source of all true knowledge. 

At this point, an important question arises, one which many 
Christians seem to ignore. If indeed one uses the scientific 
method properly only if one is a Christian, what about all the 
myriads of non-Christian, even atheistic, scholars, who also 
use it and to apparently good effect? Does their work have no 
value? Are all their achievements purely illusory? From listen- 
ing to some Christians talk, one might well think that this is 
the case. Such an attitude, however, by no means represents 
a truly Christian point of view. 

The Christian purview takes into account both human 
apostasy and divine purpose in creation. To accomplish his 
purpose and to make his special redemptive grace effective in 
this world, God, by his common grace bestowed upon all men, 
has restrained the effects of sin. ‘‘The sense of deity’’, of which 
Calvin speaks, still remains even within the most agnostic 
mind, giving the unbelieving scientist the assurance that he 
may know the temporal universe rationally. Thus although 
unbelievers may remain blind to the vertical significance of 
temporal reality, if they do but ‘capitulate to the temporal 

Divine order’’, they can gain a relatively true understanding 


58 Ibid., 1, 522 f.; II, 561 ff.; Twilight, pp. 42 f., 54. 
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of the states of affairs here and now. Thus in all interpreta- 
tions and philosophies one finds relative truths; but these 
become ultimate falsehoods when interpreted immanently and 
subjectively. Forced by the structure of reality to acknowl- 
edge its law-governed pattern, they achieve much, but fre- 
quently they then go on to extrapolate their findings to provide 
an explanation for the whole of reality, ending up in a slough 
of chance or ultimate ineluctable mystery.59 

As the Christian, therefore, studies this matter of the 
scientific method in relation to his own faith, he need not fear 
it nor feel that as a Christian he must disregard the discoveries 
and achievements of those unbelievers who have gone before. 
Successive generations of scholars have built up a structure of 
knowledge in the past which itself has become part of man’s 
temporal horizon of experience. God has given to many great 
gifts and capacities which they have employed to investigate 
the relationships and structures of temporal reality, thereby 
making marvellous and astonishing discoveries concerning its 
character. These discoveries the Christian must not despise 
or disdain, but use them as God intends, to obtain a greater 
understanding of his power and glory. True, scientists may 
commence from a wrong idea of the nature of the universe, 
ignoring or denying that they may explain it truly in the light 
of God’s self-revelation alone. Nevertheless, the Christian 
must recognize that the scientific method holds good because 
God is sovereign. When the unbeliever uses it he is basically 
inconsistent, and when he makes discoveries of truth he does 
so, not by virtue of his intellectual autonomy but, by the 
grace of God which preserves both the law-structure of the 
universe and some vestiges of the image of God in man. 

In the past most Christians, when interpreting both Scrip- 
ture and the world of nature, have followed a method ulti- 
mately derived from the thought of Aristotle. They have, 
for instance, sought to interpret the Bible, particularly in its 
references to natural phenomena, along scholastic and Aris- 
totelian lines. This Dooyeweerd with good reason terms 
“oppressive to the Christian faith and to honest scientific 


59 Ibid., pp. 54 f.; Critique, 1, 522 f.; II, 571 ff. 
60 Tbid., 11, 576 ff. 
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investigation”’.** Even many Reformed scholars have fallen 
into the same trap, not infrequently attempting by scholastic 
reasoning to refute new theoretical or scientific ideas which 
have conflicted with traditional scholastic interpretations of 
the Bible. The Christian scholar, however, cannot submit 
himself uncritically to any philosophy, even though put for- 
ward by Christians, but must on true Christian grounds prove 
all things and hold fast that which is good. 

What implications arise then out of this? In a world largely 
dominated by science and the scientific method, what attitude 
must the Christian take? A mere confession of faith or telling 
of ‘‘what Christ means to me’”’, important as Christian witness 
of this type may be, hardly meets the situation. The Christian, 
in obedience to God’s cultural mandate to man, has the 
abiding responsibility of understanding and knowing temporal 
reality scientifically. This of course has always been the case, 
but in our own day and age it has become even more impera- 
tive. Christians must not only involve themselves in their 
world, but they should in particular turn their attention to 
the scientific spheres in order that they may demonstrate 
clearly and dramatically that only if man knows the sovereign 
God through Jesus Christ, can he truly depend upon and use 
the scientific method as a means of understanding the world in 
which he lives. 


McGill University, Montreal 


& Tbid., I, 510. 
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THE MODERN STATE: 


The Sociology of Justification by Law 


ROUSAS JOHN RUSHDOONY 


ULTURE and society, as Henry Van Til has pointed 
out in The Calvinistic Concept of Culture, are religion 
externalized and made explicit. The concept of justification 
by faith leads inevitably to a radical reconstruction of society 
in terms of that faith, which has broad implications for all of 
life.? 

Common to all cultures of antiquity is the priestly character 
of the state, ruler, or central office of the particular society, 
so that the works of mediation, remission of sins, intercession 
and other priestly duties have been central aspects of the life 
of the body politic. Such a state of things has not been the 
product of usurpation by the state or merely of confusion, but 
a healthy recognition of the fundamental nature of law and 
order. In any healthy society, the courts and all other admin- 
istrators of law serve to preserve social order and well being, 
and any serious breakdown of the integrity, validity and 
enforcement of law leads to the progressive collapse of society. 
Social sin must be atoned for, and the arms of the law function 
to effect restitution, punishment, and, by removal, the purga- 
tion and purification of society. The law in itself is therefore 
inevitably a manifestation of religion and in essence, even in 
the “secular’’ state, religious. The black and clerical robes of 
modern jurists are an.evidence and continuing witness to its 
medieval claim to priestly status, a claim from which the 
church was unable to separate the schools of law. Thus, a 
functioning society requires a functioning law, effective purga- 
tion of the sinner, intercession for the oppressed, and justifica- 
tion for the wrongly oppressed. It is no accident of theology 


* See R. J. Rushdoony, ‘‘Calvin in Geneva: The Sociology of Justification 
by Faith’, in The Westminster Theological Journal, XV, 1 (November 
1952), pp. 11-39. The present study is a further development of the same 
subject which is to be developed still further in the future. 
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that the language of salvation is juridical language, and salva- 
tion a legal transaction, forgiveness itself, indeed, a legal term 
declaring that the charges are dropped, satisfaction having 
been rendered (or, charges deferred for the time being). 

The language of salvation, of soteriology, is juridical lan- 
guage because the nature of sin is an offense against the law 
and covenant of God. Not only is law again involved, but 
this time fundamental law, law which must be basic to state 
law. The state, together with all creation, is set in the context 
of this higher law, however the law be construed. Again, the 
life of the state is inseparable from this basic environment of 
higher and absolute law. If social health requires the proper 
administration of law by the state, then how much more basic 
is the proper regard for the higher law? If disregard of state 
law leads to anarchy and chaos, how much more so the dis- 
regard of higher law? It is accordingly of fundamental con- 
cern to the state and to its continued life. To avoid punish- 
ment, with its radical consequences for the state, purgation 
and priestly intercession are basic to the higher offices of 
state. Health must be maintained both in terms of internal 
law and in terms of cosmic law, and hence the state has seen 
itself as a priestly order, called to be the great intermediary 
between man and the divine, the means and vehicle to the 
good life and the true society. The consistently relativistic 
society has never existed. In some societies, the higher law 
has been seen in supernatural or in theistic and deistic terms, 
as in the early and formative history of the United States.’ 
Higher law still prevails where supernaturalism is eroded. 
Dewey’s higher law was democracy, as it is for most Amer- 
icans today. Phillips Payson’s election sermon at Boston, 
May 27, 1778, gave evidence of the early rise of an immanent 
higher law which was to crowd out God: ‘The voice of reason 
and the voice of God both teach us that the great object or end 


? See Edward S. Corwin: The ‘‘Higher Law’’ Background of American 
Constitutional Law (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1955), 
a study of major importance. See also V. M. Hall and J. A. Montgomery: 
Christian History of the Constitution of the United States of America, Vol. I 
(San Francisco: American Constitution Press, 1960), a valuable collection 
of primary and secondary sources, the first of three volumes dedicated to a 
restudy and revival of Christian principles of state and society. 
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of government is the public good’’.s Reason early became an 
independent power, and then a judge over God, and itself the 
higher law.* Social health requires in all instances conformity 
to the higher law, democracy, reason, or God, lest society 
collapse into anarchy, and this conformity is a priestly 
function. 

The Hebrew commonwealth of the Old Testament stood 
alone in divorcing priesthood and kingship, but the dominance 
of the kings over priests was not infrequent, the claim to 
priesthood by Uzziah only miraculously forestalled, and the 
syncretistic and apostate rulers openly priestly. The prophetic 
office was able to protect the integrity of the priest and sanc- 
tuary by its radically independent character, and to prevent 
the natural coalescence of the two offices. By virtue of 
Christ’s atonement, his assumption of an eternal and all- 
sufficient high priesthood, the human office of priest was 
forever abolished, as the book of Hebrews declared, and priest- 
hood and kingship joined in Christ, after the order of Melchi- 
zedek. Not only were the implications of Hebrews radical 
religiously, but politically as well, as Rome quickly discovered 
in dealing with the church, which refused to recognize the 
priestly kingship of the emperors, while praying for them as 
kings and governors.’ Apart from the atonement, the state 
remained priestly; under the atonement, the state became 
ministerial, or more accurately, a diaconate (Rom. 13:1-7, the 
word in v. 4 being dtaxovos). In terms of the kingdom of 
God, the offices of priest and king are united in the person of 
Christ. Since the basic unity of the kingdom is supernatural 
and messianic, the purpose of biblical history was thus to 
point to the ultimate and transcendental unity, while prevent- 
ing an immanent and man-centered unity. Such an earthly 
unity of the two offices would transform the realm into the 
kingdom of Man and make it a messianic order. 


3 Hall and Montgomery, op. cit., p. 376. 

4 For Locke, ‘‘The law that was to govern Adam was the same that was 
to govern all his posterity, the law of reason” (Second Treatise of Civil 
Government, §57). The text of Locke is included in Hall and Montgomery, 
pp. 57-125. 

5See Ethelbert Stauffer: Christ and the Caesars (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1955). 
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How has the modern state become priestly? To understand 
this, it will be necessary to examine both the nature and func- 
tion of law in the state. 

Although the reformers, by virtue of their war against the 
Church of Rome, distrusted the church while too often lacking 
a similar distrust of the state, they nevertheless undercut the 
state by their sociology of justification by faith and their 
ministerial conception of all authority. Only as the Enlighten- 
ment advanced, and the Reformation, with some ebb and flow, 
receded, did the state once again become priestly and itself 
the order of salvation. Since the modern state is clearly 
messianic, and is in its own opinion the vehicle of the good life 
and the true kingdom, it is clearly priestly. It is, whether 
democratic or Marxist, the great high priest of the order of 
salvation, and this is as true of the local politician as of the 
United Nations. The law is thus the means of salvation, the 
means to the creation of the good and true society. This 
legalistic principle, against which Romans and all Scripture, 
is directed, is as invalid politically as religiously. In modern 
thought, the contrast and parallelism, with reference to salva- 
tion, between legalistic thinking and biblical thinking is 
especially striking. 


Man, his fourfold estate Law, its fourfold function 


1. The state of original right- 1. The law as the means of 

eousness. serving God and acknowl- 
edging his sovereignty. 

2. The state of sin, total de- 2. The law as an indictment, 

pravity. as a schoolmaster to re- 

veal to man his radical 

impotence, and as a “‘ter- 

ror’, a means of restrain- 

ing the total outbreak of 


sin. 
3. The state of graceorregen- 3. The law as man’s new 
eration. nature, written on his 


heart, a guide to his con- 
duct, and a restraint upon 
the motions of sin. 
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4. The state of glory. 4. Law as totally man’s new 
nature in total sanctifica- 
tion. Man’s true and full 
freedom in and under law. 


When we turn to the two forms of natural law common to 
modern statism, we find a different significance for law. 
Radically simplified, the two can be distinguished by their 
treatment of the state of nature. In the one, the state of 
nature is one of primitive innocence, as of Dryden’s Indians, 


Guiltless men, that danced away their time, 
Fresh as their groves and happy as their clime. 


Nature is normative, and the state of nature is that of inno- 
cence.® In the other view, the state of nature is that out of 
which man must evolve. The pattern of the first can be 
briefly summarized as follows: 


1. The state of nature, prim- 1. Law as man’s unconscious 


itive innocence. state. Man being guiltless, 
is in full conformity to 

nature. 
2. The fall of man into “un- 2. “Unnatural’’ society is vi- 
natural’’ society and civi- olent disregard for the 
lization. laws of being, and of na- 


ture. Salvation is by a 

return to nature. This 

return is by law: the 

general will is the un- 

conscious will at times but 

always true law for man. 

3. The state of nature 3. The general will, natural 
restored. law, rules through either 
democracy or dictatorship 

and saves men and society. 

If need be, men, Rousseau 


6 See Hoxie Neale Fairchild: The Noble Savage, A Study in Romantic 
Naturalism (New York: Columbia University Press, 1928). See also 
Arthur O. Lovejoy: Essays in the History of Ideas (New York: Braziller, 
1955). 
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said, are “forced to be 
free’’.7 


Law in this conception is clearly redemptive, and the state 
priestly as the mediator of this salvation. Modern democracies 
and Marxist states are thus avowedly given to a program of 
salvation by legislation. 

In the second pattern of natural law, another interpretation 
emerges. The first offers us ‘‘scientific socialism’, but the 
second is no less ‘“‘scientific’’: 


1. The state of nature is 1. Law is progress, devel- 
primeval chaos or being. opment, entelechy, natural 
selection, or evolution. 

2. Nature develops upward. 2. Law develops also, and 
man’s salvation depends 
on the laws of nature. The 
discovery of natural law 
becomes not only a scien- 
tific but statist concern as 
instrumental to power and 


salvation. 
3. Nature began as a primi- 3. Law works to the unity of 
tive unity, and culminates all men in terms of that 
in a complex unity. basic continuity of being 


which is the ground of life. 


A third, and somewhat earlier, version of the law of nature 
appeared in markedly Christian terminology at times, in 
ostensibly close connection with the doctrine of total deprav- 
ity, and presented a syncretistic sociology. Stated simply, its 
basic premises were as follows: 


1. Man is a self-centered be- 1. The true law is self inter- 


ing. est. 
2. Man seeks self-interest be- 2. Self-interest is that natural 
cause of self-love. law which leads to man’s 


real happiness and there- 
fore social salvation. 


7 See Contrat Social, ch. 7. Cited in Felix Morley: Freedom and Federalism 
(Chicago, Regnery, 1959), p. 28. 
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3. Men fulfil their being and 3. The free society and true 
nature by self-interest. society is created by this 
natural law of self-interest. 


This concept was early formulated. It appeared in Black- 
stone’s jurisprudence, for example, as a guiding principle: 
“He (the Creator) has been pleased so to contrive the con- 
stitution and frame of humanity, that we should want no 
other prompter than to inquire after and pursue the rule of 
right, but only our own self-love, that universal principle of 
action’. The fundamental error of this position was two- 
fold: First, sin and self-interest cannot be equated, as was so 
often done, for self-interest is not necessarily sin. Second, 
man the sinner is rarely capable of genuine self-interest but is 
rather destructive, perverse and perverted, as well as suicidal 
in his course, as Romans 1 makes clear. The ‘‘entelechy”’ of 
sin is to “burn’’ (Rom. 1:27) or more accurately, to burn out 
itself rather than to be intelligently capable of self-interest. 
In any case, in this philosophy as well, law was redemptive, 
although the state, so strongly governed by a mixture of 
Christian and non-Christian principles, did not become as 
openly soteriological and priestly. During the early years of 
the United States, this philosophy and Christian faith were 
both influential among other forces. There were more than a 
few ready to assert redemptive ideas during the American 
Revolution, and there were many who held that the spirit 
actuating the colonies ‘‘was as much from God as the descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, and was intro- 
ductory to something great and good to mankind’’.» But the 
strong elements of the sociology of justification by faith were 
clearly present in the founding of many of the American 


8 Blackstone’s Commentaries, cited in Hall and Montgomery, p. 142. 
Blackstone’s ambivalence of view was apparent in his insistence that 
“upon these two foundations, the law of nature and the law of revelation, 
depend all human laws; that is to say, no human laws should be suffered 
to contradict these” (ibid., p. 143). 

9 Hall and Montgomery, p. 352. For the various religious concepts of the 
founding fathers, see Norman Cousins: ‘‘In God We Trust’, The Religious 
Beliefs and Ideas of the American Founding Fathers (New York: Harpers, 
1958). 
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colonies, which were theocratic in nature and experiments in 
Christian church, society and state, although the rebellion 
against this concept and its development was constant and 
marked. The tension between the two principles is basic to 
the history of the colonies and the United States. In Massa- 
chusetts, magistrates and ministers began on the premise 
that the Scriptures were the common law of the land, and, 
when pressed to a formulation of the Body of Liberties in 1641, 
drawn up by the Rev. Nathaniel Ward of Ipswich, stated 
those statutes in biblical terms as far as possible. The natural 
law which John Winthrop recognized in his ‘‘Little Speech on 
Liberty” in 1645, meant that “our nature is now corrupt’’. 
This ‘‘natural liberty” ‘is common to man with beasts and 
other creatures. By this, man as he stands in relation to man 
simply, hath liberty to do what he lists: it is a liberty to evil 
as well as to good. This liberty is incompatible and incon- 
sistent with authority, and cannot endure the least restraint 
of the most just authority .... This is that great enemy of 
truth and peace, that wild beast, which all the ordinances of 
God are bent against, to restrain and subdue it.”” Law there- 
fore does not convert evil or redeem it, but is only a means of 
restraint. For Winthrop, civil, federal or moral liberty has its 
foundation under law and ‘‘in reference to the covenant 
between God and man’’. “This liberty is maintained and 
exercised in a way of subjection to authority; it is the same 
kind of liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.’’?° 

In this faith, Christ is the instrument of salvation and there- 
fore both the principle of liberty and the great high priest. 
Law becomes, then, not a work of salvation, but a restraint 
upon evil, a guide to the godly, and the condition of true 
liberty. 

But, in the absence of this faith, or in rebellion against it, 
the modern state has returned to the religion of natural man 
and of Judaism, to salvation by law. The modern state is 
thus inevitably a priestly state and a soteriological state, 
dedicated to the radically anti-Christian religion of works- 
salvation, salvation by law. The proliferation of legislation is 
impelled by this messianic urge, and every political campaign 


0 Hall and Montgomery, p. 262. 
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presents its program as a kind of true second advent. Only 
the right combination of laws are needed to create the good, 
true and saving society! 

But law, on any other foundation than God’s terms and his 
law, becomes anti-law, destructive of law, order and society. 
This is exactly what such legislation has become, as witness 
the National Labor Relations Board and its administrative 
law. An excellent study of the breakdown of law, the rise 
of favoritism and violence, and the substitution of “kangaroo 
courts’ for courts of law is Sylvester Petro’s The Kohler Strike, 
Union Violence and Administrative Law.** The State becomes, 
for capital, labor, agriculture, education, for every man and 
institution, the saving power by means of law and the un- 
limited source of all bounty and blessing. The state has 
become the priestly mediator of the good life, at whose hands 
all citizens, schools, institutions and causes must seek salva- 
tion and preservation, the great high priest after the ancient 
order of Babel. The lines of division are, doctrinally, as 
sharply drawn as in the days of Rome and of emperor-worship, 
which involved essentially the recognition of the soteriological 
and priestly role of the state as the divine-human messianic 
order. The lines of division, humanly and ecclesiastically, are, 
unfortunately, scarcely drawn as yet. But men cannot seek 
justification socially by law and works of law, and long retain 
a conception of individual salvation through justification by 
faith. The presence of the former is due to the erosion of the 
latter. Men who have Christ as their all-sufficient priest 
cannot create or tolerate a priestly and soteriological state. 


Santa Cruz, California 


Chicago: Regnery, 1961. Dr. Petro, now Professor of Law at New 
York University, was formerly a union leader for the steel workers. 








SYMBOL AND REALITY IN 
NICOLAS BERDYAEV 


ROBERT D. KNUDSEN 


CCORDING to Nicolas Berdyaev, a symbol is an ex- 
ternal sign that objectivates an inner reality.? 

A most basic use of symbol is in communication. In this 
sense a symbol is an intermediate sign, the objectification of an 
idea.2_ A formal sign communicates a subjective meaning to 
someone. Thus there is the use of signs, e. g., in conversation, 
sign language, or even in art. In this function a symbol unites 
the communicating parties; but in uniting them it presupposes 
that they were separated and were in need of being united.: 

Berdyaev uses the word “‘symbol” also in a broader sense. 
The human spirit objectivates itself, e. g., in its artifacts and 
institutions. These external vehicles reflect the spirit which 
they objectivate. Nevertheless, no deposit of spirit can con- 
tain the fullness of the spirit. It can be only symbolical, not 
fully representing but only indicating the reality it objecti- 
vates.4 

For Berdyaev a certain sense of inadequacy attaches there- 
fore to the term ‘“‘symbolical’’. The symbol is needed for 
communication in a world of separation, where spirit is isolated 
from spirit and where union is sought by means of conventional 
signs.5 In this sense the symbol is a function of society, serving 
to hold it together.6 That is true not only of the linguistic 
symbol but of all human laws and institutions. Indeed, it 
characterizes the rational function of man in general. Reason 
is the faculty in man, says Berdyaev, in terms of which he 


* Nicolas Berdyaev, Cing méditations sur l'existence (referred to hereafter 
as CME) (Paris: Aubier, 1936), p. 115. 

? Idem. Cf. Nicolas Berdyaev, Freedom and the Spirit (referred to here- 
after as FS) (London: Geoffrey Bles, 1935), p. 52; Spirit and Reality 
(referred to hereafter as SR) (London: Geoffrey Bles, 1939), p. 171. 

3 CME 115 f., 190 f.; cf. SR 56. 

4 FS 59; SR 52, 57, et passim. 

5 CME 115, 191 f. 6 SR 63; CME 117, 198. 
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adjusts to the world-process.? Even the universal validity 
which reason seeks is itself social, being a means of universal 
communication.® In all its manifestations it can overcome the 
separation in the world only in terms of external generalities.° 
Reason and its concepts are adequate to the objectivated 
world of separation; they are inadequate to express the 
spiritual realities which this world objectivates.'° 

In further describing the world Berdyaev closely approaches 
the analyses of certain existentialists, notably Martin Heideg- 
ger and Gabriel Marcel. The world is the terrain of the 
outward, the ordinary, the impersonal, the general."' The 
externalizations or deposits of spirit, the symbols, are at hand, 
readily available to anyone who desires them. Being conven- 
tional, they can be appropriated or had, without any cor- 
responding inner transformation of being.’? 

In large measure Berdyaev’s thought took form in rebellion 
from what he regarded to be the unreal and therefore only 
symbolical nature of human society. He regarded the position 
and power that accompany social function and the possession 
of material goods as being only symbolical, because they do 
not necessarily correspond with any real qualities in the per- 
son.’3 Berdyaev anathematized social forms, usages, and 
politeness."* He characteristically resented the family and 
family life as pertaining to the genus and as suppressive of the 
person.'s Especially the social role, like that of the mayor or 
the clergyman, was regarded by Berdyaev as being merely 
symbolical.%® Merely symbolical is everything that is ob- 


7 FS 53; SR 121. 

8 CME 72; cf. Roman Réossler, Das Weltbild Nicolai Berdjajews 
(Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1956), p. 17. 

9 Réssler, op. cit., p. 88. 

0 FS 66. 

™ CME 177 ff., 183 f., 191; SR chap. III. Berdyaev’s view resembles 
closely Heidegger’s analysis of the impersonal world of the One (das Man). 
Cf. Nicolas Berdyaev, The Destiny of Man (referred to hereafter as DM) 
(London: Geoffrey Bles, 1937), pp. 20, 91 ff. 

12 SR 154, 173; DM 149; CME 116, 128. 

3 DM 82. ™ CME 116, 

*s Nicolas Berdyaev, Dream and Reality (referred to hereafter as DR) 
(London: Geoffrey Bles, 1950), pp. 50, 71 f. Cf. CME 184. 

%* DR 115; DM 81, 93. 
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jectively accessible, 7. ¢., externally accessible to someone 
apart from any inner transformation." 

What is in this fashion external, is for Berdyaev a symbol, 
a shadow, an appearance of the real. At the extreme limit 
Berdyaev uses the term “symbol” in a way that makes it 
almost identical with deception."® 

The external, merely symbolical world corresponds to what 
the existentialist calls the ‘inauthentic’. The symbolical 
world is for Berdyaev the fallen world. He thinks of the world 
as being alienated or as having fallen from God and from 
man’s inner life."9 

That Berdyaev speaks of the world as ‘‘fallen’”” means for 
him that there is no static boundary between it and the 
reality from which it has fallen.2? Instead of speaking in 
rational, conceptual terms, which he believes would only 
indicate a hard and fast boundary to the world and would 
imply that the world is sufficient to itself, Berdyaev employs 
what he thinks of as the dynamic, ‘‘mythical’”’ language of 
event to express the source of the merely symbolic nature of 
the world. He says that nature is fallen; but he intends to 
express thereby the idea that the confines of nature can be 
breached.”* It is possible to pass from the sphere of the merely 
symbolical to that of the real.27 For Berdyaev the problem 
is how to pass from symbols to reality.” 

As Berdyaev’s thought takes this turn, we encounter a 
different use of the word “‘symbol”’. It is possible for one to 
avoid confusing the symbolic with the real, to avoid thinking 
that there is a hard and fast boundary to the world, as if the 
world were sufficient to itself. It is possible for one to discern 
that the world is only symbolical, that no deposit of spirit is 
ever adequate to the spiritual reality it externalizes, but that 
these symbols provide a link with a world beyond.*4 


7 SR 62, 154. Cf. Eugéne Porret, La philosophie chrétienne en Russie: 
Nicolas Berdiaeff (Neuchatel: Editions de la Baconniére, 1944), p. 109. 

*8 DM 18; Nicolas Berdyaev, The Meaning of History (referred to here- 
after as MH) (New York: Scribner’s, 1936), p. 202; SR 59, 62. 

19 DM 18, 36. Berdyaev’s view of alienation resembles Karl Marx’s idea 
of ‘‘abstraction”. SR 161. 

2 Cf. CME 69, 74; Réssler, op. cit., pp. 129, 131. 


a FS 82. *)SR'SS. 233 DM 18. «4 FS 59. 
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Berdyaev holds that the events in the objective world of 
nature and of history are svmbolical of events in the depths of 
the primal spiritual life of man and of God.?5 He does not seek 
the real therefore in the external world but in the depths of 
spirit. This transcendent domain cannot be grasped by the 
reason; it can only be symbolized. This symbolization is 
“mythical”. It is a symbolization in terms of imagination of 
that which is beyond the possibility of conceptual expression.?7 
It is only as the world is seen to be symbolic of the divine 
that it obtains meaning and significance. 

Though he calls them ‘‘mythical’’ Berdyaev does not mean 
that the symbols are accidental, artificial, or wrong. He 
believes that they are reasonable and inevitable since it is 
only by symbolization that the real, the transcendent, can be 
expressed.”8 

Throughout his philosophy, in his social ethics as well as 
in his metaphysics, Berdyaev describes this ascent to reality in 
similar terms. It is the negation of the negation.” If there has 
been a fall from an original life into the generalities imposed in 
the attempt to adjust to the ‘‘realities’’ of the finite world, 
there must in turn be a negation of this externalization and a 
return to primal reality if selfhood and meaning are to be 
regained. This is not a fall and a return simply regarded; 
instead, the passage through the external world of separation 
is thought of dialectically as a phase or a moment in the 
development of the human spirit. At the outside limit 
Berdyaev sees the world as meaningful, transfigured by the 
spiritual activity of man.%° 

From our previous discussion we can see that there is an 
ambiguity in Berdyaev’s use of the word ‘‘symbol’’.st On the 


2s Nicolas Berdyaev, Dialectique existentielle du divin et de l’'humain (re- 
ferred to hereafter as DEDH) (Paris: Janin, 1947), p. 31; DM 151; FS 
33 £., 70f. 


76 DM 24. 7 MH 21; FS 70. 
78 DM 18; FS 17, 70. 
” Cf. DM 13; DEDH 26. 3° SR 64. 


3} Roman Réssler points out this ambiguity in the following terms: 
“Es muss .. . darauf hingewiesen werden, dass der Symbolismus im Ganzen 
des Berdjajewschen Werks keine eindeutige Position einnimmt, dass er 
teils positiv, teils negativ wertend vorgetragen wird und von einer inneren 
Widerspriichlichkeit erfiillt ist ....”’ (op. cit., p. 121). See also my Symbol 
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one hand, we have seen that Berdyaev identifies the symbolic 
with the external, objectivated world. What is symbolic is 
the result of a fall from the spiritual. What is most symbolical, 
e. g., the state,3? is therefore that which is farthest away from 
the real, that which is most opaque to the spiritual. Using 
symbol in this negative sense, Berdyaev speaks, for instance, 
of symbolic ethics in contrast to realistic ethics,*3 and he 
claims that there is a conflict between symbolism and real- 
ism.34 Elsewhere, however, Berdyaev contrasts nature as 
opaque to the real with nature as symbolic of the real. Nature 
is opaque if, as in classical art,35 it is mistakenly identified with 
the real and is thought to have its meaning in itself. It is 
symbolic if it is seen to be open to a reality beyond itself. 
The ambiguity can be expressed in terms of a contradiction. 
Berdyaev says, on the one hand, that all the objective is 
symbolical; on the other hand, he says in effect that some of 
the objective is not symbolical. 

The ambiguity appears also when Berdyaev distinguishes 
between conventional and realistic symbolism.37 Conventional 
symbolism refers to the apotheosis of the external world, with 
its conventionalities, and the confusion of it with the real. 
Realistic symbolism sees the real beyond everything external, 
finite, and relative. It sees the incommensurability between 
the supposed realities of the world and the true reality of the 
spiritual, and it will not allow any final imprisonment of spirit 
in the rationalized, hardened forms of nature. 

The fact that Berdyaev qualifies the term ‘“‘symbol”’ indi- 
cates that deeper distinctions underlie that of symbol and 
reality and give them their meaning. The key to these deeper 
distinctions is found in Berdyaev’s idea of objectification. 
Along with many other contemporary theologians, in partic- 


and Myth in Contemporary Theology (Unpublished dissertation for the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 1952), pp. 33 ff. 

32 CME 188. 

33 Porret, op. cit., p. 129. Cf. DM 139. 

34 SR 170, 61 ff. 

38 SR 57. 36 FS 62. 

31 Cf. SR 52, 169, 60 f.; FS 54f.; DM 18. The same ambiguity appears 
with reference to the word “‘real’”’, in the distinction between naive realism 
and true realism. SR 170. Cf. MH 202. 
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ular those who have been influenced by existentialistic think- 
ing, Berdyaev links the Fall with objectification.s* In turn, 
the way of salvation is the realization of the primal, spiritual 
life, where objectification is overcome.39 

For Berdyaev objectification is virtually identical with 
symbolization in the negative sense,4° and the objective has all 
the characteristics that we have associated with the symbol- 
ical, with its generalities and conventionalities. The objective 
realm is that which is amenable to the intellectual faculty, 
the understanding and its concepts. In terms of its conven- 
tional concepts the understanding establishes hard and fast 
boundaries between man and his world, between man and 
man, and between man and God, first isolating them and only 
then uniting them in a mechanical fashion.4* In this con- 
nection Berdyaev rejects the traditional view of theism and the 
primacy of the Creator-creature distinction as being the result 
of a rationalization and objectification of the divine.‘ 

Like Martin Buber, Berdyaev would distinguish this objecti- 
fied realm from that of the I-thou relationship. When an ‘‘I” 
meets a ‘‘thou,”’ he says, the objective world disappears and 
the world of existence reveals itself to us. In the I-thou 
relationship one attains to the level where he no longer thinks 
of others as things with attributes.44 He does not even see 
God as the ens realissimum, a being with attributes, rigidly 
distinguished from man. 

At the center of Berdyaev’s thought is not the idea of the 
self-containedness and independence of God. Instead, he 
speaks of a dynamic, theogonic process in the divine life. 
Speaking ‘‘mythically”’ and not literally, God is always being 
born out of the primal abyss (Ungrund) of freedom.4s There is 
an existential dialectic between the divine and the human. As 
the mystics have said, when man is born, God is born, and 


38 DM 35 ff.; SR 64. Réssler says, ‘‘Die Objektivation ist . .. das Wesen 
des Siindenfalls” (op. cit., p. 129). 
39 CME 38, 65 ff., 69 f., 88, 112, 185. 
4 FS 56. Cf. Réssler, op. cit., p. 132. 
" CME S82 f.; DM 151. 
# FS 196, 62. 
4 CME 112. 44 Cf. SR 56. 
4s DM 29. 
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when God is born, man is born.** Between God and man 
there is, first of all, not communication but an inner affinity 
and communion. To express the labile relationship between 
the divine and the human Berdyaev, following Solovyev, 
places at the center the idea of the God-man, of deified 
humanity.47 

The final sense of objectification is discovered, however, 
only when the objectified is seen to be the realm of necessity. 
Berdyaev considers the conventionalities and generalities of 
the world, created in the need for communication, as a prin- 
ciple of compulsion.4® Those who fill social roles —a pope, 
a mayor, a father, etc. — in the very nature of the case have 
something inauthentic enter their lives. At bottom this 
inauthenticity arises not because of a dishonest use of func- 
tion, wealth, possessions; it arises because of the very fact 
that the functionary must fulfill social requirements. He is 
determined by the outward demands of his function, and he 
cannot be himself. These demands impair one’s spontaneity 
and freedom because they come from the outside as necessity 
and law.‘9 

As we have intimated before, Berdyaev does not think of 
objectification as being ultimate. It is on a second plane, 
being the result of a rationalization. Objectification is the 
result of a fall, the issue of a transcendent choice of freedom. 
For this reason, Berdyaev says that the Fall itself is a testi- 
mony to the grandeur of man, and objectification points to a 
transcendent freedom, through which it can also be overcome. 
Human freedom and personality can be realized, however, 
only in a negation of the objectivated world of necessity. 

For Berdyaev spirit, both human and divine, is freedom, 
personality, and creativity. As we have seen, he believes that 
it is possible to transcend the objective in the I-thou relation- 
ship, where one is no longer considered in terms of his attri- 
butes, in terms of his qualities in a certain connection or 
function, but where he is experienced in and for himself, in the 
full worth of his free personality. For Berdyaev this takes the 


46 SR 121 f.; MH 202. 

47 SR 133 f.; Porret, op. cit., pp. 76 ff. 
48 Cf. Réssler, op. cit., p. 88. 

49 CME 183 ff. 
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form of a communion, not a communication, of freely associat- 
ing persons (sobornost).s° This inner I-thou relationship must 
be seen in terms of a creative freedom, in opposition to all 
normative structure, which can belong only to the objective 
realm of I-it relationships. 

Berdyaev thinks of creativity on the order of the freely 
creating artistic imagination before it takes into consideration 
the necessities imposed by its medium of expression.*' Ber- 
dyaev himself gives a colorful personal illustration of what he 
means. He says that he composed his writings quickly, even 
in a state of dizziness, not disturbing the cascade of his 
thought even by the consultation of books. He says, ‘‘Only 
in the white heat of creative ecstasy, when none of the divi- 
sions into subject and object had yet arisen, did I experience 
moments of fulfilment and joy’. 

Creativity is rooted in freedom.’3 Creative freedom is con- 
ditioned by nothing at all, neither in the natural nor in the 
historical or social worlds. It is rooted in meonic freedom, out 
of which both God and man proceed.‘* Only in free creative 
activity is man really himself, a personality with true dignity 
and worth.ss 

Berdyaev calls creative freedom ‘‘primal life’? or ‘‘first 
life”’.s® It is the real, in contrast to all appearance.s? Though 
it can only be symbolized on the level of the objective world, 
it is nevertheless able to be grasped immediately by primal 
consciousness, by an active, creative intuition.s* Unlike many, 
Berdyaev holds that there can be an immediate contact with 
reality, where one is plunged into first life.s* Primal con- 
sciousness can do without symbolism. Spirituality, Berdyaev 
says, should be realized and not symbolized.®° 


5° ‘‘Sobornost’’ is the Russian translation of katholikos. Berdyaev uses 
the term to express his idea of primal communion, which transcends the 
artificial and conventional relationships in the objective world. Cf. SR 
60; CME 190 f. Cf. Réssler, op. cit., pp. 146 f. 


3} DM 129. 

3% DR 220. 33 DM 126f. 
54 DR 213. 

8s CME 150. 56 DM 149. 
57 SR 173. 


88 SR 171; DM 296. 
59 SR 168; DM 18. 6 SR 56, 171, 177. 
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Berdyaev allows to everyone the possibility of an immediate 
realization of freedom, creativity, and personality. This reali- 
zation is in opposition to objectification and symbolization. 
Nevertheless Berdyaev insists that creative spirits be involved 
in the active transformation or transfiguration of the world. 

Even human creativity and transfiguration, however, are 
ambiguous. Berdyaev contrasts symbolic creativity with 
realistic creativity and symbolic transfiguration with realistic 
transfiguration of the world." Symbolic creativity and trans- 
figuration seek to change the world, but they do not give a 
true place to freedom and personality. Man and God are still 
conceived on the order of the object. Realistic creativity and 
transfiguration, on the contrary, give human freedom its 
rightful place. 

In realistic transfiguration nature would be taken up in 
spirit and would become meaningful. There would be the 
elimination of the generality, conventionality, and external 
compulsion that Berdyaev usually associates with objectifica- 
tion. Here symbolization would gain its positive sense.” 
It is in this sense that Berdyaev uses the word ‘‘symbol” 
when he says that symbolic thinking contrasts with rationali- 
zation, overcomes hard and fast boundaries, indicates the 
awakening of spirit,®3 means a freeing of the human spirit from 
the world, and involves a transcendence of the opposition of 
subject and object.®s 

Transfiguration of the world, though a goal, is nevertheless 
eschatological. The realization of a transfigured world can 
come only at the ‘‘end”’ of the world.” The free flight of the 
human spirit is inevitably brought to earth. The creative 
imagination is bound to consider the necessities imposed by its 
medium and to become conventional. There is therefore 
always a tragic disproportion between the inner fires of 
creativity and their outward realization.” 

The stubborn ambiguity in Berdyaev’s use of the word 
“symbol”’ is not without some parallel in the idea of objectifi- 


& DR 214 f. & Cf. SR 64. 
6 SR 64, 104, 119, 130; CME 70. 

6 CME 70. 

6s FS 55. % DR 214. 


67 DR 214; DM 129. 
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cation itself.** We have been using the term ‘‘objectification”’ 
solely in a negative sense; however, our discussion has inti- 
mated that Berdyaev does not employ it without some positive 
significance. We have said that Berdyaev sees a testimony to 
spirit in the fact that externality, conventionality, and com- 
pulsion in the world are the result of a process of objectification 
or a “fall’’. Even though he relegates communication to a 
lower level than communion, Berdyaev sees in objectification 
a witness to the attempt of spirit to establish ties and commu- 
nications in the fallen world.*® Objectification has a positive 
| connotation when it, with its accompanying exteriorization, 
| is seen as a dialectical moment in the development of the 
spirit.7° These illustrations, which could be multiplied, indi- 
cate in one way or another that Berdyaev gives the primacy 
to freedom over external compulsion. Nevertheless, the outer 
. is not the inner. Nature in its externality and necessity still 
l remains in polar tension with freedom. Throughout Berdyaev’s 
‘ thought spirit is in an antinomic relationship to the world — 
2 | for instance, when it sees in history a reflection of itself but 
yet sees history as being foreign to itself.” 

a There is reason to believe that the ambiguity in the use of 
symbol and reality and the underlying ambiguity in objecti- 
fication cannot be reconciled within the framework of Ber- 
yf | dyaev’s thinking.” Instead, it arises from the basic unrecon- 
ciled tension between nature, with its connotation of external 
:S necessity, and human freedom and personality. 

n In this study we have set a limited goal. We have analyzed 
ie | Berdyaev’s distinction of symbol and reality, to show that its 
re | meaning is dependent upon deeper motives in his thinking. 
ts | We have found these deeper motives in his idea of objectifica- 
re | tion, viewed on the background of an unreconciled tension 
of | between nature and freedom. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


® Cf. SR $2. 

% SR 52. 

70 SR 44 f.; DM 38 f. 

™ SR 45. 

2 Cf. Réssler, op. cit., p. 129 














BAVINCK THE THEOLOGIAN 


A REvIEwW ARTICLE 


CORNELIUS VAN: TIL 


As the title indicates, this work* deals with Herman Bavinck 
primarily as a dogmatician. A companion volume, to be published 
later, will be primarily biographical. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first of these sections 
has three chapters. The first chapter of this section considers Bavinck’s 
relation to Abraham Kuyper. The second chapter deals with Bavinck’s 
relation to such “ethical” theologians as Chantepie de la Saussaye 
and J. H. Gunning. The third chapter takes up Bavinck’s controversies 
with such modern theologians as B. D. Eerdmans, C. B. Hylkema 
and Snouck Hurgronje. 

This first section is of great historical value. Bremmer had access 
to much unpublished material. This fact enabled him to trace 
Bavinck’s theological development with great care. This fact also 
enabled him to delineate Bavinck’s true greatness of character. 
Humble before God and courteous to his fellow-man, Bavinck always 
refused to compromise his Saviour whose voice he heard in the 
Scriptures. 

In four chapters the second section gives a detailed analysis of 
Bavinck’s theological views, especially as these are expressed in his 
monumental work, the Gereformeerde Dogmatiek. Bavinck was deeply 
concerned to make the Christ of the Scripture speak to his age. In 
this sense he was a truly modern theologian. He studied the develop- 
ment of modern philosophy and science with great care. He knew 
that true unity of thought and harmony of life could come to man 
only if he made every thought captive to the obedience of Christ. 
But he also knew that those who did not center their life and thought 
in Christ had, in spite of this, much to teach him. Asa true Protestant 
he learned much from Romanism and as truly Reformed he honored 


*R. H. Bremmer: Herman Bavinck als Dogmaticus. Kampen: J. H. 
Kok N. V. 1961. XI, 457. Fl. 18.75. 
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Luther. Bavinck’s magnum opus shows true catholicity of spirit 
as well as unswerving loyalty to the truth as he saw it. 

In section three Bremmer gives an evaluation of Bavinck’s theology 
as a whole. It is difficult, says Bremmer, to overestimate the value 
of Bavinck’s work. His theology reflects his own deep spiritual 
struggle. The Reformation was to him a deeply spiritual movement 
and, as such, of the greatest significance for himself. On his view 
Romanism signalized a degeneration of the Christian faith. But 
in his very commitment to Reformation principles Bavinck’s breadth 
of outlook evinced itself. His was a truly ecumenical spirit. He 
wrought out his theology in line with the great councils of the 
church (p. 386). 

The permanent value of Bavinck’s work, Bremmer asserts, may 
be summed up (a) in his desire to trace the historical development 
of Christian theology in general and of Reformed dogmatics in 
particular, (b) in the openness and courage with which he probed 
the problems of modern science and culture in the light of the 
gospel (p. 392). 

In seeking to make the Christ of the Scriptures speak to the culture 
of his time, Bavinck was, however, greatly influenced by Neo-Thomism. 
All ‘‘Bavinck-commentators” are agreed on this point (p. 328). 
Other men, such as Schelling and Schleiermacher, also had their 
influence on Bavinck. Even so, it remains true that in ‘“‘the great 
systems of Plato, Augustine and Thomas Bavinck found the answer 
to the questions which modern times and modern thought have 
posed to the dogmatician” (p. 331). 

There are, says Bremmer, two dominating motifs that appear 
again and again in Bavinck’s dogmatics. The first is Plato’s theory 
of ideas. This clearly indicates Bavinck’s ontological interest (p. 
370). The second is Kuyper’s view of regeneration. Even here we 
must speak of an ontological interest (p. 371). “In these two 
dominating motifs we see the strong influence of scholastic thinking”’ 
(idem). 

Mindful of Bavinck’s great merit recent Reformed theologians 
have sought to escape the scholastic tendency in Bavinck’s theology 
as it found expression in these two motifs. Reformed thinkers today 
face new problems. These pertain to such subjects as election, 
the image of God, sin, soteriology, the sacraments and eschatology 
(p. 371). As they set forth Reformation teaching on these subjects 
they seek to work in Bavinck’s spirit by going beyond him. To go 
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beyond Bavinck means negatively to avoid his scholastic tendency 
and positively to work out a more truly Christological and biblical 
theology than he did. Thus to go beyond Bavinck is to follow the 
principles of Reformation theology even more faithfully than he did. 


A few details must now be taken up. Fundamental to every 
present-day discussion of various theological questions is the problem 
of method. How can we avoid Scholasticism in our method? 
Bavinck himself gave us the answer. By taking one’s start from 
Scripture (p. 75). This starting-point is to be maintained not only 
against Romanist but also against ‘‘ethical’’ theologians (idem). 

This point is of basic importance. The mere substitution of the 
word ‘‘ethical’’ for ‘ontological’ is of no help. Bavinck finds the 
basic error of Chantepie, an ethical theologian, to be the wiping 
out of the proper distinction between God as man’s Creator and 
man as God’s creature (p. 70). Is not this the root error of all 
ontologism and therefore of all Scholasticism? The nature-grace 
scheme of Scholasticism assumes the idea of the autonomy of man’s 
reason in its operation on the realm of nature. And this idea of the 
autonomy of reason, even when it is limited to the sphere of nature, 
does not allow for the necessity, the perspicuity, the authority and 
sufficiency of Scripture in the Protestant sense of the term. On the 
scholastic view the primacy of Christ and his Word is virtually 
destroyed. 

Mindful of this Bavinck sought to give Christ and the Scripture 
their proper place. Scripture is not to be taken abstractly. Scripture 
and the content of Scripture must be taken together. A concrete 
view of Scripture and a concrete view of Christ go together. Such, 
in effect, was Bavinck’s answer not only to the Romanist but also 
to the “ethical” and the ‘“‘modernist”’ theologian (p. 127).? 

The question now is whether Bavinck realized the full implication 
of his own view of the centrality of Christ and the Scriptures when 
he dealt with modern science and modern philosophy. Or did he, 
perhaps, at these points, to some extent allow the idea of Scholasticism 
to re-enter the domain of Christian thinking? 


Let us look first at the question of natural science. Scholasticism 
boasts of its generosity in that it respects the claims of a would-be 


: Cf. Bavinck: Modernisme en Orthodoxie. 
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neutral scientific methodology. But precisely for this reason it does 
not press the universal claim of Christ as the one through whom 
alone true organic unity of human thought and life must be attained. 
Rome does not realize that much of modern science, while claiming 
to be neutral in its methodology, is, in fact, hostile to God the Creator 
and Christ the Redeemer. 

Bavinck’s own truly Protestant view of Christ and his Word should 
have made him insist that organic unity between man’s “religion” 
and his ‘‘science’’ can be had only if every thought of man, not only 
religious but also scientific, is made subject to the obedience of Christ. 
Basically he did this very thing but he did not do it constantly and 
at every point. Often enough he did maintain, in effect, that there 
is no intelligible philosophy of factuality except upon the biblical 
presuppositions of creation and redemption. But then again he 
seemed to drop to a lower level and to take a virtually scholastic 
position. Is he working on this lower level when he urges us to seek 
for “‘ ‘the psychological and historical conditions under which revelation 
and inspiration, incarnation and regeneration take place’’’ (p. 128)? 
Or is he, in saying this, really working out the “cosmic significance 
of Christ” (p. 140) even when he seemed to some, including such 
modernists as Eerdmans and Hylkema, to be modernizing the Christian 
faith? Was he merely telling the modernists that Christian believers 
are not closing their eyes to genuine scientific discovery (p. 144)? 
Bremmer is of the opinion that Bavinck did both. He did great 
service in indicating to his modernist critics that his whole-hearted 
commitment to the primacy of Christ included rather than excluded 
an openness of mind to new knowledge. At the same time he, no 
more than Kuyper, wholly escaped the penetration of the ‘“‘concept 
of reality of the time’’ into his theology (p. 145). 


lt was especially in the locus de creatione that Bavinck ‘‘weakened 
his own position’’. He did this by trying to absorb the results of 
modern science too uncritically into his own thought (p. 146). 

In this connection Bremmer calls attention to an article on ‘‘Creation 
and Evolution”’ by Dr. Herman Dooyeweerd.? In this article, Bremmer 
tells us, Dooyeweerd seeks to escape the mistake of accommodating 
Christian teaching to the requirements of modern science. In this 
article, we find, Dooyeweerd argues against the scholastic tendency 


* Published in Philosophia Reformata, Vol. 24 (1959), pp. 113 ff. 
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that he finds in J. M. Spier’s book Time and Eternity. But the main 
purpose of his article is to deal with the much debated work of 
Jan Lever on Creation and Evolutions Lever has done a truly 
liberating work, says Dooyeweerd, in opposing the ‘traditional 
scholastic views of Genesis I and II’’.s But soon enough Dooyeweerd 
finds Lever also falling back ‘‘into the scholastic line’. For while, 
at first, Lever denied that man can know “how” God has created 
the world, he does later seem to understand this “how’.? The only 
way to escape the traditional scholastic position, Dooyeweerd argues, 
is to insist that the “revealed creation facts of Genesis I belong to 
a principially different order than the data that may be brought 
to light by scientific research’’.* Unless this distinction is made, 
Dooyeweerd argues, we shall, as believers, create a discord between 
what we falsely believe the Bible teaches and what are incontrovertible 
facts discovered by science.? At this point Dooyeweerd, the phi- 
losopher, seems to be in essential agreement with Lever, the scientist.’ 

The question now is as to what extent, if any, Lever and Dooyeweerd 
have, at this point, enabled us to escape the ‘‘scholastic” tendency 
of Bavinck. 

The root-error of Scholasticism is that it fails to place the whole 
man, as the creature made in the image of God, subject to the 
ordinance of God. Hence, as Dooyeweerd has pointed out in several 
of his works, the idea of the autonomy of theoretical thought marks 
all immanentistic, that is, apostate thinking. 

But modern thought assumes this idea of the autonomy of man’s 
theoretical reason no less than did ancient philosophy. Not only 
modern scientific and philosophical, but also modern theological, 
thought agrees that the world of ‘‘phenomena” can be interpreted 
in no other way than on the assumption of human autonomy. To 
be sure, modern thought, science and philosophy no less than theology, 
allows for a super-natural, super-rational, non-rational sphere of reality. 
That is to say, modern thought believes not only in a realm of causality 
and necessity but also in a realm of contingency. This realm of 
contingency is assumed to be the realm of person-to-person confronta- 


3 Op. cit., p. 118. Cf. J. M. Spier: Tijd en Eeuwigheid. 
4 Creatie en Evolutie, Wageningen, 1956. 

5 Op. cit., p. 118. 

6 Op. cit., p. 125. 7 Idem. 

8 Ob. cit., p. 124. 9 Idem. 

10 Op. cit., p. 113. Cf. Lever: Creatie en Evolutie, p. 11. 
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tion. It is therefore also the realm of religion and of faith. God 
lives there and man’s free spirit also lives there. 

Of particular importance is the fact that on this modern 
view no recognizable revelation can come from the realm of freedom 
into the realm of necessity. The God who lives in this realm has no 
determinate being. If he ‘‘speaks’’ or ‘‘reveals’” himself to man 
through the avenue of the world of causality then his speech is wholly 
identical with the relationships of that world. And causality is as- 
sumed to be the product of human rationality impressed on brute 
factual stuff. Thus, on the modern view, revelation is virtually 
identical with rationality. So far as his revelation may, in any sense, 
be said to be God’s revelation in the world, it is wholly hidden in it. 
Karl Barth has expressed this modern dialectical relation of God 
to the world by saying that God is wholly revealed and at the same 
time wholly hidden in the world. It is this dialectical view of the 
relation of God to the world that underlies his notion of the relation 
of Geschichte and Historie. According to Barth, there is not, because 
there cannot be, any direct revelation of God in nature or history. 
Revelation is historical but history is not, as such, revelational. 
It goes without saying, therefore, that Reformed scientists, philosophers 
and theologians cannot successfully escape the Scholasticism they 
find in Bavinck unless they carefully distinguish their concept of 
revelation from that of the modern dialectical point of view. The 
modern dialectical view is not basically different from the scholastic 
view. The form-matter scheme of the Greeks, taken as the substratum 
of the nature-grace scheme of the medieval scholastics, is constructed 
in terms of static concepts. The nature-freedom scheme, as it controls 
the modern dialecticism of post-Kantian thought, is constructed in 
terms of activist concepts. Even so these two positions are at bottom 
one. All non-Christian thought operates with an ultimate irrationalist 
and contingent principle of individuation and a rationalist determinist 
principle of unification. 

If Christian thinkers, then, seek to escape the static categories 
of medieval Scholasticism by means of the activist categories of 
modern thought they are merely jumping from the frying pan into 
the fire. As the temptation in Bavinck’s day was for Christian 
thinkers to seek organic union between Christianity and a medieval 
form of Scholasticism so the temptation for Christian thinkers in 
our day is to seek organic union with the nature-freedom scheme 
of modern thought. 
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One could wish that the two men mentioned, Lever and Dooyeweerd, 
had set off their interpretation of the first chapters of Genesis more 
clearly, than they have done, from modern activism. Lever seeks 
to set his fellow-believers free from the ‘fundamentalist’ notion 
that in addition to ‘‘truths of faith’? Genesis also gives them ‘‘concrete 
data which the biologist must hold to in his scientific work”.™ ‘This 
view implies’, says Lever, ‘“‘that in addition to the proclamation 
of creation and salvation Genesis definitely offers scientifically exact 
knowledge so that the biologist who believes in Scripture must not 
only bring the Bible and science into confrontation, but must even 
test the truth of scientific data by the literal teachings of Scripture’”’. 
This fundamentalist ‘‘view holds, in effect, that Genesis is 
written in scientific terminology”’ (p. 10). 

This fundamentalist view, Lever adds, has been widely held 
in Protestant-orthodox circles till now. Its evil effects spring from 
the fact that it imposes outdated scientific views upon current research 
(p. 12). If biological research is to be set free, Christian men must 
realize that they can never obtain from Scripture “‘exact physical, 
astronomical and biological’ and “‘exact historical’’ (exact-geschied- 
kundige) knowledge. This is simply not the purpose of Scripture 
(p. 15). Genesis was written “to reveal to us those realities which 
are of eternal and basically-religious significance for us’ (idem). 
Genesis reveals to us the fact that God has as a Father created all 
things (p. 16). Secondly, Genesis reveals to us that the world 
has meaning. “If we should confine our thought to that which can 
be observed, we should come to the conclusion that this world is 
oppressively meaningless, or that its meaning lies within itself” 
(idem). In contrast with this, Scripture reveals the fact that this 
world has its meaning beyond itself in relation to the purpose of 
God. Thirdly, Scripture reveals the fact that there is teleological 

relation within the world. ‘“‘When we stand on the level of scientific 
data we come to the conclusion that man is an accidental and likely 
a passing product of nature’’ (p. 17).. But Genesis reveals the fact 
that the whole of creation was directed toward man as made in the 
image of God and as able to glorify God (idem). 

In his first chapter Lever intimates to us some of the liberating 
effects of his view of the relation of Scripture teaching to the views 
of modern biological science. 


™ Creatie en Evolutie, pp. 9 f. 
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(1) When Genesis speaks of creation ‘‘days” we do not think of 
shorter or longer periods of time (p. 10). The days refer to an ordering. 
They indicate first of all that God has created all things (p. 11). 
Lever refers with approval to N. H. Ridderbos’ framework theory 
of the days of Genesis (p. 11, n. 1). 

(2) When Genesis uses the expression “after his kind’’ this does 
not refer to that which is meant by ‘species’ in modern biology. 
The Bible does not teach anything with respect to the origination 
of new species among plants or animals (p. 11). | 

(3) When Genesis 1:1 speaks of God’s creation of heaven and 
“earth” this refers to the entire globe. But later the word ‘‘earth”’ 
has a more restricted meaning. Failing to observe this fact funda- 
mentalism got itself into trouble. Did the flood cover the entire 
globe? Did the ark contain representatives of all the ‘‘species’’ of 
animals on the entire globe? That would be impossible (p. 12). 

In his second chapter Lever deals with the origin of life. 
Scripture does not teach us how organisms came into existence (p. 
44). It does tell us that they did not originate only by chance but 
according to a plan of God. This we could not have learned by a 
study of the facts. Study of the facts as such would incline us to 
the exactly opposite conclusion. The Christian biologist will therefore 
oppose the idea that life has come into existence exclusively through 
the zig-zag play of physical-chemical forces. Beyond that he is free 
to accept whatever data science has discovered on the subject (idem). 
Christians must not, in doctrinaire fashion, claim to know how life 
originated (p. 45). If they refrain from doing this, then the charge 
so often made against them to the effect that in relation to the problems 
of natural science they must introduce a deus ex machina will have 
been refuted (p. 46). It will then even appear that the Christian 
is less bound with respect to these problems than the scientist who is 
controlled by a mechanical view of the world (idem). 

Lever’s third chapter considers the origin of types of organism. 
On this point the Christian need do no more than maintain that 
evolution is subject to and enveloped by creation (p. 79). The 
Christian, says Lever, ‘‘believes’’ in creation in the way that a materi- 
alist ‘‘believes” in chance. But in this case Lever does not say that 
a consideration of the facts as such would lead one to believe in 
chance. On the contrary, on this occasion he adds that the facts 
point toward, though they do not prove, creation (p. 77). The “highest 
explanation’’, he says, is that of God's directing plan (p. 79). 
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The fourth chapter deals with the question of the origin of species. 
At this point in particular orthodox Protestantism laid itself open 
to the charge of narrow-minded denial of the established facts (p. 
110). Genesis does not teach anything with respect to the constancy 
of species. It teaches only that which is wholly beyond the reach 
of research, namely, that it was God who decided which organisms 
should appear (p. 111). Believing this, the Christian biologist stands 
without prejudice in the midst of modern research (idem). 

In his fifth chapter Lever deals with the origin of man. When 
Genesis 2:7 asserts that God formed man of the dust of the ground 
this must not be taken to be a technical description of the origin 
of the human body. Here again the “‘essence of this communication 
is ... a religious revelation’ (p. 164). Man is informed that as a 
totality he is not eternal, that he is not of divine origin but that 
he is, though made in the image of God, of the earth (p. 165). 

Again when the same verse asserts that God “breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life’’ this does not refer to the insertion of an 
immaterial “‘soul’”’ or ‘‘spirit’”’. It refers only to the fact that it is 
God who has formed the whole man (idem). 

In the final chapter Lever sums up his conclusions on the relation 
of creation and evolution. He fears that his position may be taken 
to be that of an acceptance of evolution covered with a light sauce 
of Christianity (p. 169). But such is not at all the case. He believes 
whole-heartedly in creation. He is merely concerned to bring out 
that on the question of biological derivation the Christian may 
quietly and peacefully cooperate with modern natural science in its 
search for facts pertaining to the lacunae between animal and man 
(idem). For the difference between evolutionism and creationism does 
not lie, in the first instance, on the level of the given, of research and 
of working hypotheses. The difference lies in the realm of faith (p. 170). 

The Christian believes in creation. But he must not lay himself 
open to the charge that he needs from time to time to introduce 
a deus ex machina into his principle of explanation (pp. 46, 173). 
He must not lay himself open to the charge that he holds to a twofold 
operation of God in time, one the general maintenance and development 
of what exists in time and the other that of a dated supernatural 
intrusion of God (p. 173). 


If now we survey Lever’s argument as a whole we cannot say 
that he has helped us to go “‘beyond Bavinck”’ very far, if at all. 
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There is a basic confusion in his argument. Lever asserts repeatedly 
that the Bible does not give us scientifically stated explanations 
of the facts with which the scientist deals. This is obviously true. 
And if this is what “fundamentalism” holds then we must reject 
it. But Lever also asserts that the Bible gives only “truths of faith” 
and not “concrete data’. The unwary reader is likely to conclude from 
this disjunction that Lever is an adherent of the modern nature- 
freedom scheme. He will be strengthened in this conviction when 
he also reads that ‘“‘when we stand on the level of scientific data 
we come to the conclusion that man is an accidental and likely a 
passing product of nature” (p. 17). But this is the modern non- 
Christian scientist’s reading of nature. Is this reading objectively 
true? And must Scripture with its teaching of teleology be artificially 
added to what is a proper reading of “‘nature’’? If so, then we have 
dropped once more to the level of fundamentalism, or supranaturalism 
or dialecticism. And then we cannot escape the charge that we are 
positing irrational intrusions into the regularity of nature. 

Is not God’s revelation of himself clearly revealed in nature and 
history? Is it not a wrong reading of nature if it is not seen to be 
clearly revelatory of God? It is because the natural man represses 
the truth of God which speaks to him in every fact round about 
and within him that he comes to such false conclusions about God. 
Confusing God’s revelation in ‘‘nature and history” with the natural 
man’s interpretation of it Scholasticism developed its natural 
theology. 

To keep from falling into this Scholasticism it is of the utmost 
importance to maintain the clarity of the revelation of God not only 
in Scripture but also in ‘‘nature’’. 

Moreover, it is only if the clarity of God’s revelation in ‘‘nature”’ 
as well as in Scripture is maintained that we can have the unity 
between them that we need as believers and as scientists or as phi- 
losophers. A “nature” not interpreted from the beginning in terms 
of the ‘‘religious’”’ teachings of creation and redemption as these are 
set forth in Scripture is not amenable to supplementation by these 
teachings afterward. 

Calvin and Bavinck, following Paul, have, by teaching this, led 
us away from Scholasticism toward a unified interpretation of all 
the facts of human experience in terms of the primacy of the grace 
of God in Christ. To say the least, Lever is not as clearly anti- 
scholastic as were these men. 
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This fact also accounts, it appears to us, for the fact that Lever, 
in effect, lowers the claims of Christian teaching in relation to the 
field of science. The Christian biologist will, he says, oppose ‘‘the 
idea that life has come into existence exclusively through the zig-zag 
play of physical-chemical forces’’.%7 Does life then come into existence 
partly through such forces? And do the teachings of Scripture merely 
offer creation and redemption as an additional factor, explaining 
what cannot be fully explained otherwise? 

Again Lever says that the “highest explanation” of the facts of 
nature is that of God’s directing plan (p. 79). Do facts then have 
some intelligibility in terms of mechanism or chance? Lever has 
found a way, he thinks, by which as a biologist he can ‘quietly and 
peacefully cooperate... with modern natural science”’ in its search for 
facts pertaining to the lacunae between animal and man (p. 169). And 
he has found this peaceful way, he thinks, because the difference be- 
tween creationism and evolution does not lie, in the first instance, on 
the level of the data of research and working hypotheses. The 
difference lies in the realm of faith (p. 170). 

Now the difference between the Christian and the non-Christian 
scientist is, to be sure, basically one of faith. But for this very reason 
this difference enters upon the level of research and hypotheses. 
The non-Christian scientist’s basic view of reality includes the idea 
that anything may happen. If he says that the world may have been 
created or if he says that God’s providence may control its direction 
he also insists that the world may not have been created and that 
providence may not be directing it. In other words, he holds that the 
Christian’s faith is negotiable while his own is not. And he holds 
that the ‘‘facts’’ must determine which view, that of the Christian 
or his own, is right. This appeal to the “‘facts’’ constitutes the 
“neutral’”’ or ‘‘open-minded”’ approach. 

It goes without saying that Lever does not want to cooperate 
with such a non-Christian methodology. For this is the way of 
Scholasticism and compromise. But he would have helped us to 
see the issues between Christianity and unbelief in the field of science 
more clearly than he did if he had more closely followed Calvin in 
his stress on the clarity of God’s revelation everywhere. Then he 
could have shown that even the scientific enterprise can be intel- 


2 Op. cit., p. 44. 
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ligently carried on only if it is based on the Christian presuppositions 
of creation and redemption in Christ. Then too he could have offered 
an intelligible foundation for cooperation with his non-Christian 
fellow-scientists. For then such cooperation need not be carried 
on in the vague no-man’s land of nondescript faith. Such cooperation 
can then be seen to include rather than to exclude the mutually 
exclusive character of each other's basic presuppositions. 

Our conclusion is that Lever’s book on Creation and Evolution 
has made no material advance over Bavinck in overcoming Scholasti- 
cism. Lever has not made clear the central and therefore all- 
comprehensive significance of Scripture. He does, to be sure, speak 
of the religious significance of Scripture. He also says that the 
Christian must take his Christian faith with him in his scientific 
investigation. For all that he virtually has two opposing dimensions, 
one of religious teaching and the other of scientific effort. And in 
the dimension of science he seeks for a sort of cooperation with un- 
belief that is scarcely distinguishable from that of Scholasticism. 


Lever seeks support for his general approach in the philosophy 
of Dooyeweerd. He also seeks support in the exegesis of Genesis 
as given by N. H. Ridderbos. We cannot discuss the issues involved 
here. We only mention the fact that all three of these men seem, 
in their attempt to escape Scholasticism on the question of the relation 
of Scripture to science, to find help in one form or another of the 
“framework” interpretation of the Genesis account. 

Dooyeweerd makes a sharp distinction between creation which 
is completed and the temporal process of becoming. The latter is 
the created result of the former. When in Genesis 2:7 it is said 
of Adam that God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life this 
is a matter of temporal becoming and presupposes ‘‘that man was 
already created. Man already stood before God through the Word 
which called him into being’’.*4 Dooyeweerd even speaks of the whole 
of mankind in its totality, represented in its original father and mother, 
as being called into existence. Mankind as a whole are, he says, 
included in the completion of creation mentioned in Genesis 2:1.'5 

We are not now concerned with the exegetical justification for 


3 “Schepping en Evolutie” in Philosophia Reformata, Vol. 24, p. 114. 
4 Ibid, p. 115, n. 1. 
's Ibid., p. 116. 
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this sort of view.** Our concern now is the question of Scholasticism. 
There would seem to be no way of challenging Scholasticism but 
by the insistence of Calvin that God’s revelation is clearly because 
directly present in every fact of the created universe. And it is dif- 
ficult to see how Dooyeweerd’s view does justice to this requirement. 
A completed creation, either of Adam as an individual or of mankind 
as a whole prior to the temporal process of becoming, is difficult 
to distinguish from the Greek idea of an abstract form that precedes 
matter. 

Dooyeweerd seeks, by means of the distinction just discussed, 
to make clear that in his work of creation God is not involved in 
the temporal process. And he stresses the fact that as a work of 
God creation is beyond all human comprehension. But this is equally 
true of God’s providence and therefore of his own ‘‘temporal becoming”’. 
Dooyeweerd says that within the temporal order Word-revelation 
frequently speaks of God in terms of time.*7 Why not say that it 
always does? And when Word-revelation speaks of God in terms 
of time, Dooyeweerd asks, does this mean that he is ‘enclosed in 
his acts of creation’’??® Of course not, we reply. But the idea that 
God in any of his acts terminating upon creation, is above creation 
can only be expressed if it is presupposed to be true of his every act 
at every point. 

This much, it would seem, must be presupposed, if we are with 
any justification to speak of Word-revelation with respect to creation 
as not lying in the level of scientifically ascertainable facts and 
concepts.‘ This much, it would also seem, must be presupposed 
if we are to escape Scholasticism and thus go beyond Bavinck on 
the questions that pertain to modern science and in particular on 
the question of evolution. 








But, as earlier noted, Bremmer evaluates not only Bavinck's 
discussion on scientific procedure but also such theological questions 
as Scripture, the image of God in man, sin and redemption. On 
these points, Bremmer contends, recent theology has made good 
progress. 





6 Cf. ““Creatie en Evolutie” in Bezinning, Vol. 12 (1957), no. 1, p. 7 
by H. R. Woltjer and ‘“‘Over het Creationisme van Dr. J. Lever’ in 
Bezinning, Vol. 13 (1958), no. 1, by J. M. Spier. 

17 Op. cit., p. 117. 18 Idem. 


19 Ibid., p. 114. 
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Recent theologians realize, he says, that in the formulation of 
their doctrine of Scripture and of the prolegomena of theology in 
general they must not be controlled as largely as Bavinck was by 
ontological considerations (p. 330). Reformed theologians are in- 
creasingly in agreement on the fact that Scripture must above all, 
be seen in its kerygmatic or religious significance (p. 324). There 
is now a greater appreciation than there was in Bavinck’s time for 
the ‘wholly unique dimension of the Spirit in which Scripture 
functions” (p. 326). Theological principles, says Bremmer, quoting 
Van der Walt, must not be confused with philosophical principles 
(p. 331). 

It may be doubted whether Bremmer does justice to Bavinck 
in this section. As over against Romanism Bavinck defends the 
Reformation approach to theology as being ‘“‘of faith’’.2° Says Bavinck, 
“The content of dogmatics is the knowledge of God as he has in Christ 
through his Word, revealed it. The peculiarity of the knowledge 
of the believer consists in this that he regards everything religiously, 
theologically’’.2* ‘In every dogma the heart of religion beats’. 
It was from this basically religious point of view that Bavinck developed 
every doctrine, including that of Scripture. And he did this self- 
consciously over against Romanism. To be sure, Bavinck was in- 
fluenced by “‘ontology’’. But this influence was not dominant. And 
it was not, it seems to us, as great as Bremmer thinks it to 
have been. 

But more important is the question whether recent Reformed 
theologians, in seeking to avoid the danger of scholastic ontology, 
are alert to the danger of recent philosophical activism. Many 
modern theologians have, as they think, an eye for the kerygmatic 
or religious significance of Scripture. But with them this frequently 
means that they have imported modern activist philosophy into 
Christian theology. 

On the basis of this activist theology there can be no identification 
of revelation with anything in history. Their view of the “religious’’ 
import of Scripture is therefore diametrically opposed to the ‘‘religious”’ 
approach of which Bavinck speaks. 

It appears doubtful whether Bremmer himself sees clearly the 


» Gereformeerde Dogmatiek, Kampen, 1918, I, p. 94. 
* Ibid., p. 101. 
22 Idem. 
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basic contrast between the Reformation view espoused by Bavinck 
and the activist view as, for example, espoused by Barth. He will 
allow Barth to warn us against reducing the Christian faith to a mere 
gnosis (p. 328) and, with other recent Reformed theologians, he thinks 
the tendency involved in Barth’s violent opposition to the ‘‘stabi- 
lization”’ of God bears watching (p. 322). Even so, Bremmer does 
not seem to sense the fact that Barth’s opposition to this stabilization 
springs from an activist view of reality in which the whole distinction 
between the creator and the creature is relativized. And therewith 
a new form of Scholasticism threatens to engulf us. It is well to 
stress the kerygmatic view of Scripture. It is well to oppose mechanical 
views of inspiration. To do so is to work in the spirit of Bavinck. 
But not to set the Reformation view off sharply from that of Barth, 
the one as mutually destructive of the other, is to be less alert to 
the danger of false ‘‘ontological’’ control than was Bavinck. 

Bavinck’s approach to theology proper and to redemption is, says 
Bremmer, that of the Reformation. For him Scripture speaks prima- 
rily of God’s acts in grace and wrath. His basic concern is not, 
as was that of Romanism, to deal with the idea of being in the 
abstract (p. 333). Even so, in his development of the idea of man 
as the image-bearer of God Bavinck was influenced by ontology 
(pp. 334 f.). 

But recently such men as Schilder and Berkouwer have interpreted 
the image idea in more actualistic and relational terms. Herein, 
says Bremmer, lies a ‘‘powerful piece of reaction’’ against the more 
ontological view of Bavinck. In this connection Barth’s criticism 
of the idea of analogia entts with its threat of natural theology has 
been fruitful (p. 335). 

Against this background Bremmer speaks again of a “mighty 
piece of reaction” that finds expression in Barth’s opposition to 
the false popular notion of election as a decretum horribile or as a 
permanent threat to the believer’s certainty of salvation based on 
the promises of God (p. 337). 

The question here is once more whether Bremmer has sensed 
the fact that Barth’s ‘“‘mighty reaction” against the view of election 
as a ‘‘decretum horribile” springs from the same source as his violent 
opposition to the stabilization of revelation in Scripture. Both spring 
from his conviction that the idea of God is wholly expressed in his 
act of the essential salvation of all mankind in Christ. Bremmer 
speaks of the position of J. G. Woelderink who, in his pamphlet 
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on De Uitverkiezing, virtually capitulates to Barth’s activism as 
though it were not essentially different from that of C. Veenhof 
who, going beyond Bavinck, yet works in his spirit (p. 338). And 
when he speaks of Berkouwer and his insistence on the fact that 
election is always election in Christ Bremmer apparently assumes 
that the Christ of Berkouwer’s theology and the Christ of Barth’s 
theology are the same (idem). 

When Bremmer comes to the question of soteriology he praises the 
work of Bavinck. Bavinck’s approach was clearly that of sin and 
grace rather than that of the analogia entis (p. 343). But then we are 
immediately confronted with the statement that in recent times 
Barth has, with tremendous power, called attention to the fact of 
sin in creation (p. 344). And we at once recall that Barth does not 
believe in creation or in sin. To be sure, Barth uses the words creation 
and sin. But their meaning must be taken for what it is in the light 
of the whole framework of his theology. And this is the diametrical 
opposite of the framework of Bavinck’s view of creation and sin.*4 

That Bremmer has an inadequate appreciation of this fact appears 
strikingly when he asks whether Bavinck’s conception of sin may 
not at one point be like Barth’s concept of the Nichtige (p. 345). 
God has, says Bavinck, eternally thought of sin as his absolute op- 
posite. As such he has taken it up into his counsel.** Bremmer thinks 
that this idea may possibly resemble Barth’s notion of the Nihil 
and its opposition to God. But Barth rejects the entire idea of a 
counsel of God such as is the background of Bavinck’s discussion 
of sin. For Barth there was no status integritatis at the beginning of 
history. For him there was no historical fall. Barth reinterprets 
both the counsel of God and sin in terms of his activistic framework. 
There can therefore be no more than a similarity of words between 
his idea of sin and that of those who would follow the lead as well 
as go beyond Bavinck. We do not go beyond Bavinck if we do not 
in our day distinguish clearly between the biblical and the modern 
activist view of sin and election to salvation. 

Going further Bremmer points out that Bavinck saw the “great 
religious significance” of Christology in the whole of his dogmatics. 


% Delft, 1951. Cf. the writer’s ‘‘Karl Barth on Chalcedon” in Westminster 
Theological Journal, XXII (1959-60), 147-166. 
* Cf. C. Trimp, Om de Oeconomie van het Welbehagen, Goes, 1961. 
*s Op. cit., III, p. 50. 
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And he points out that Barth, according to his own statement, has 
related the natures and states of Christ in a somewhat unusual fashion 
(p. 354). But he does not indicate that Barth’s ‘‘unusual’’ manner 
of handling the relation of the divine and the human in Christ involves 
the idea that in Christ God is at the same time both humbled and 
exalted. In other words, Bremmer again fails to note that on 
Barth’s view the foundation for salvation as Bavinck believed in 
it, namely, the once-for-all finished atonement accomplished and 
applied by Christ and his Spirit at a certain point in history, is 
completely destroyed. To be sure, Bremmer does indicate that recent 
Reformed theology is critical of Barth’s basic Christology (idem). 
But it does not appear that he appreciates the destructive nature 
of Barthian activism in the way that he appreciates the destructive 
character of Scholasticism. 

We cannot continue Bremmer’s discussion on the ordo salutis, 
ecclesiology, the sacraments and eschatology. At every point Bremmer 
has given us valuable surveys of Bavinck’s ideas and of the development 
of his theology in relation to modern culture. We look forward to 
the second volume of his work. The two volumes together will, no 
doubt, prove to be of great help not only for the understanding of 
Bavinck but also for an appreciation of the double-headed fact that 
(a) we must be true followers of Bavinck in order, then, to go beyond 
him, and (b) to avoid Bavinck’s tendency toward Scholasticism we 
must be alert to the deadly danger of modern activism. Modern 
activism is, if anything, a more deadly foe of Christianity than was 
medieval Scholasticism. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Hans Conzelmann: The Theology of St Luke. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1960. 255. $5.00. 


The author of this volume, occupant of the chair of New Testament in 
Ziirich, is, like Giinther Bornkamm whose Jesus of Nazareth was reviewed 
in the May issue of this journal, one of the disciples of Rudolf Bultmann 
who have come to hold positions of strategic theological influence in western 
Europe. The book under review is a translation of Die Mitte der Zeit: 
Studien zur Theologie des Lukas which has appeared in a third revised 
edition in 1960. The first edition was published in 1954, the second in 
1957; the English translation is presumably of the last-mentioned edition. 

As the English title and the German sub-title rather well indicate, the 
concern of this study is only to elucidate Luke and Acts as we have them 
and not to inquire into the pre-Lucan stages of history either by way of a 
consideration of their sources or of a search for knowledge of the actual 
historical course of events. Such an emphasis on Luke’s own distinctive 
witness or point of view is highly useful to one who regards Luke as a 
trustworthy writer of history and who may understandably think of the 
question of Lucan sources as secondary. But it is also to be welcomed from 
one whose critical perspectives are as radically different as are those of 
Conzelmann. He is constantly engaged in the exposition of the biblical 
text, and since he does this in fresh and learned fashion, taking account 
especially in footnotes of other literature, one may consult his treatment 
with expectation of profit. 

Although, however, Conzelmann plays down the questions of literary 
criticism and of historical credibility, it becomes obvious that his own 
judgments in these areas constitute decisive factors for his evaluations of 
the meaning of the text. Thus it becomes evident that he holds to the 
two-document theory in a radical form similar to that which comes to 
expression in Creed’s commentary on Luke, according to which the mater- 
ials in Luke which find no close parallels in Mark or Matthew are generally 
regarded as stemming from Luke’s own very free manipulation of his 
sources or free composition in the interest of setting forth his own point of 
view. In connection with the expression of Conzelmann’s critical approach 
it is accordingly understandable that there should be a more or less running 
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criticism in the footnotes of the four-document theory because of its 
tendency to assign far higher historical worth to that which is distinctively 
Lucan. As an example of his general approach in this area, one may point 
to his treatment of Luke 4:16-30 which he characterizes as ‘‘a conscious 
piece of composition” (p. 35). 

Bound up with this conception of Lucan sources, as the above observa- 
tion has already made clear, is a total judgment concerning Luke as well 
as the other Gospels, not to dwell on Acts at the moment, which came to the 
fore through critics like Wrede and Wellhausen and is presupposed and 
advanced by Bultmann and the form critics generally. According to this 
approach the Gospels primarily, if not wholly, are to be viewed as witnesses 
to the faith and outlook of the communities, and of their authors as spokes- 
men for their faith and outlook, at the time when the Gospels were written 
rather than as witnesses to the historical events of the past which they 
appear to be concerned to set forth. Although Conzelmann apparently 
seeks in the main to avoid questions of historical trustworthiness, and to 
concentrate on what Luke actually says, it soon becomes rather obvious 
that he attaches practically negligible worth to the distinctively Lucan 
testimony considered as witness to Jesus himself. His basic conclusion no 
doubt is, however, that what he discovers in Luke is highly illuminating 
for the understanding of the development of early Christianity. 

So comprehensive and detailed is Conzelmann’s treatment of his subject 
that one despairs of being able to summarize the contents of his work ina 
review. In turn he deals with such broad themes as I. ‘Geographical 
Elements in the Composition of Luke’s Gospel”; II. ‘‘Luke’s Eschatology”; 
III. ‘God and Redemptive History’; IV. ‘‘The Centre of History”; 
V. ‘‘Man and Salvation: the Church”. One of the distinctive features of 
his approach is his development of the view associated with the names of 
Lohmeyer and R. H. Lightfoot that the geographical data are largely the 
result of theological interpretation rather than historical reminiscence. 
Rather than discussing this and some other somewhat subordinate features 


of this book, however, it seems wise to center attention upon its pervasive 


occupation with the theme of Luke’s eschatology. It is in this connection 
that we are confronted with Conzelmann’s main thesis. Briefly stated it is 
that when Luke wrote the church was perplexed with the problem of ‘‘the 
delay of the parousia’’ and required a fresh interpretation of history. 
Having supposed that Christ’s coming was imminent, and that his public 
ministry was to be the immediate precursor of the end of the world, it had 
to adjust its thinking to the non-occurrence of the parousia. Luke’s Gospel 
and the Acts were undertaken to provide a new perspective, and they did | 
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this by developing the view that Christ’s public ministry, rather than con- 
stituting the immediate precursor of the consummation, was to be regarded 
as an intermediate period (n. b., die Mitte der Zeit) between the period of 
Israel ending with John the Baptist and that of the church. 

There are to be sure elements in this analysis of the Lucan portrayal of 
the course of history under God's plan that rest upon sound observations 
as to what Luke actually says. In particular the clear emphasis which 
Acts places upon the period of the activity of the exalted Christ through 
the Spirit following Pentecost serves well to delineate the broader frame- 
work of history and the distinct stages thereof. It may be freely admitted, 
moreover, that the very fact that Luke alone of the evangelists wrote an 
Acts compelled him tu reflect upon this theme. The other evangelists, 
because they concentrate so largely upon the ministry of Christ on earth 
before the resurrection, and do not spell out precisely the relationship of 
resurrection to parousia, make far less of a contribution to the under- 
standing of the Christian view of history than does Luke. Such acknowl- 
edgements, however, are not tantamount to conceding the correctness or 
even plausibility of Conzelmann’s thesis. 

In the first place, the theory that the church was as basically disturbed 
by the ‘‘delay of the parousia” as Conzelmann presupposes has never been 
adequately established. True, as the Thessalonian correspondence and 
II Peter 3:3 f. indicate, there were mockers and some of a mentality akin 
to gnosticism who reacted critically to the eschatological hope. But these 
data are far from supporting the widely held conception that after a brief 
period in which the church was governed by an intense concentration upon 
the second coming it entered upon a time when it had to adjust its total 
outlook to the fact that Christ had not appeared on the clouds of heaven. 
Space does not permit a consideration of this subject here. Regretfully 
I must simply indicate that Conzelmann himself makes no attempt to 
establish his view concerning this allegedly basic problem of the early 
church. 

Secondly, it will have been noted that Conzelmann presupposes that the 
earliest testimony envisioned the public ministry of Christ as the immediate 
prelude to the end of the world and so did not allow for a period of history 
following his resurrection. Here too in challenging its accuracy I must 
unfortunately confine myself largely to generalities. One is confronted here 
with the amazing fact that Schweitzer’s ‘‘consistent eschatology” (more 
properly designated ‘‘hyper-eschatology”’), though at best to be evaluated 
as a quite one-sided interpretation of the eschatological perspective of the 
Gospels, has nevertheless had decisive influence upon many interpreters 
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including Bultmann and his school. To evaluate this question adequately 
one would have to concern one’s self with many data especially in Mark and 
Matthew; consideration would also have to be given to the nature of 
prophecy itself including the validity of the principle of prophetic fore- 
shortening. To confine myself to one detail here, it is pertinent to call 
attention to the fact that Conzelmann implicitly acknowledges that Mark 
may not be appealed to as supporting this alleged estimate of the earliest 
eschatological outlook when he says that “‘even in him a certain postpone- 
ment of the Parousia can be traced’”’ (p. 126). 

In the third place, we note that the author rests his case essentially on 
his observations as to distinctive statements in Luke or supposed Lucan 
omissions which are thought to disclose a toning down or elimination of the 
eschatological emphasis of earlier times. Although he seeks to establish 
his thesis by way of a broad examination of Luke and Acts, such passages 
as Luke 9:27; 19:11; and 22:69 have been particularly appealed to for 
support. With regard to the first passage the difference between Mark 9:1 
and Luke’s simpler reference, with its omission of the words ‘‘come with 
power”’, is hardly persuasive especially since both passages give expression 
to the element of imminence in their references to ‘‘some standing here 
who will not taste of death till they see the kingdom of God”’. Luke 19:11 
with its distinctive report that Jesus spoke a parable to them, the Parable 
of the Pounds, because ‘‘they supposed that the kingdom of God was 
immediately to appear’, indeed indicates a correction of eschatological 
perspective so far as the disciples’ understanding is concerned. But this 
is not to allow that Jesus himself is represented by Luke as presenting a 
viewpoint at variance with that attributed to him for example in Mark. 
In particular it is far-fetched to say that the parable is ‘‘a summons to be 
ready for a long time of waiting’ (p. 113), simply on the basis of the 
characterization of the country into which the nobleman departed as ‘‘far”’, 
for this is not clearly more than an incidental detail which provides part 
of the concrete setting for the action that follows. There is indeed a 
summons to be concerned with faithful stewardship before the return at a 
time not known beforehand, but the time of waiting is not indicated as 
necessarily being a long one. In Mark as well as the other Synoptics the 
time of the end is viewed as being unknown (cf. Mk. 13:32-36). Nor in 
view of the retention in Luke of many references to the parousia may the 
omission in 22:69 be pressed to support Conzelmann’s thesis (cf. Lk. 9:26; 
17:24, 26, 30; 21:27, 36). Fora fuller treatment of this subject readers who 
have access to my The Witness of Luke to Christ may find the discussion on 
pp. 156 ff. useful. 
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Since similar appeal to the passages referred to in the foregoing para- 
graph is found, for example, in Creed, it may be illuminating to take 
account of one passage among many which Conzelmann interprets in such 
a way as supposedly to broaden the base of support for his theory. Luke 
4:13 is frequently referred to as pointing up the Lucan perspective (pp. 16, 
28f., 76, 124, 170). The passage which reads, ‘‘And when the devil had 
completed every temptation, he departed from him for a season”’, Conzel- 
mann interprets as introducing a time of salvation when Satan was far 
away. The terminus ad quem for this period he finds in Luke 22:3 where 
it is reported that Satan entered into Judas. His overall conclusion is 
that this is a well-defined period and is according to Luke's distinctive 
judgment the center of history, dividing the first epoch, that of Israel, 
from the third and last, that of the church. The third period then, as 
distinguished from the second, is the period of temptation for the disciples 
rather than the time of victory which might have been expected on the 
basis of the supposedly earlier eschatological expectation. The author finds 
confirmation of his view in Lk. 22:28 which he understands as not referring 
to the time of the public ministry in general but as restricted to the hap- 
penings at Jerusalem: “‘ ‘You have come with me to Jerusalem and now 
have had to face temptation with me’ (and still do— N. B., Perfect)” 
(p. 83). 

By way of criticism of this evaluation, the following points may be made. 
(1) If Lk. 22:3 really were intended by Luke to mark the end of the middle 
period and the commencement of a new period of temptation, it is incred- 
ible that the terminus would not have been indicated more specifically 
and clearly. Satan’s entry into Judas is not connected with Lk. 4:13 as 
specifying the time when the temptation of Jesus was resumed nor is it 
referred to the entire company of disciples. (2) The interpretation of Lk. 
22:28 is particularly far-fetched in its intrusion of the reference to Jerusalem 
and its interpretation of the perfect tense as restricted in its application to 
the immediate situation. Plummer, for example, is on sound ground in 
interpreting the temptation as being concerned with “the trials to which 
He had been subjected during His ministry, and especially the latter 
portion of it”’, and in translating the participial construction by ‘‘who have 
perseveringly remained with Me and have continued to do so” (Comm. 
ad loc.). A. V., R.V., R.S.V. and N.E. B. substantially agree; cf. 
N. E. B.: ‘You are the men who have stood firmly by me in my times of 
trial”. (3) It is moreover quite arbitrary to disallow that the activity of 
the devil and the resultant temptation referred to in Lk. 8:12, 13 are 
applicable to the preaching of the Word on the part of Jesus and his 
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disciples during the public ministry and to insist that they must be re- 


stricted in their reference to the future persecution of the church (cf. p. 98). 
There are no data in the context that support such a restriction: and the 
division between the disciples and ‘‘the rest’’ in vs. 10 can hardly be 
assigned merely to a future situation. (4) The characterization of the 
period between Lk. 4:13 and 22:3 as a time when “Satan was far away” 
(p. 16) is, it appears, in conflict with the representations of Luke that Jesus 
and his disciples conquered Satan in the exorcism of demons (cf. Lk. 10:17 f.; 
11:20 ff.; 13:16). 

Conzelmann’s book accordingly is one which future students of Luke- 
Acts will be concerned to study and oftentimes they will profit from it. 
But in my judgment it has fallen far short of establishing the author’s 
thesis that Luke, by way of a bold and thoroughgoing rewriting of history, 
has deliberately and radically modified the eschatological perspective of 
Jesus and the more primitive sources. 

NED B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


The New English Bible: New Testament. Oxford University Press; 
Cambridge University Press. 1961. xiv, 447. $4.95. 


The New Testament in the New English Bible was prepared with 
the commendable purpose of furnishing English readers, ‘‘whether familiar 
with the Bible or not, with a faithful rendering of the best available 
Greek text into the current speech of our own time, and a rendering 
which should harvest the gains of recent biblical scholarship’’ (p. vii). 
It is the first fruits of the work of a Joint Committee on the New Trans- 
lation of the Bible comprised of representatives of the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Church of England, the Church of 
Scotland, the Congregational Union of England and Wales, the Council 
of Churches for Wales, the London Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends, the Methodist Church of Great Britain, the Presbyterian Church 
of England, the United Council of Christian and Religious Communions 
in Ireland, the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the National 
Bible Society of Scotland. Four panels were appointed with responsibility 
respectively for translating the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, and the 
New Testament, and for the literary revision of the entire work. The 
labors of thirteen years have gone into the preparation of the New 
Testament section. The director of the project has been C. H. Dodd. 
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The American edition is very attractively printed in large type, 
with one column to a page and with the text arranged in sense paragraphs. 
Verse divisions are competently indicated in the margin. Brief headings 
are given to divisions of the books. Footnotes provide alternative 
renderings and brief comments on textual matters. Cross references, 
however, are not supplied. 

The Introduction takes account of developments in textual criticism 
since the appearance of the New Testament in the English Revised 
Version. It maintains that the task of reconstructing as nearly as 
possible the autographic text seems more difficult today than it did 
to the revisers of 1881. An eclectic method has been followed in the 
determination of the basic text, one which relies on internal evidence 
of readings in making textual decisions. Although it is conceded that 
the judgment of the present translators about textual matters has been 
“at best provisional’, the belief is nevertheless expressed that the text 
which had been used is superior to that employed in earlier versions 
(p. viii). On the basis of samplings which have been made by the reviewer 
it would appear that the basic text used is not far removed from that 
of Westcott and Hort and that of the English Revised Version. There 
have indeed been important manuscript discoveries since 1881 and there 
have been developments in the theory of textual criticism since that 
time. It has been popular to commend an eclectic method today. It 
should be remarked, however, that Westcott and Hort gave much attention 
to internal evidence in developing their theories of textual criticism 
and in their practice. It is noteworthy that the eclectic texts of the 
Revised Standard Version and of the present translation often agree 
with their text. Among the many agreements of the text of the New 
English Bible with that of Westcott and Hort might be mentioned the 
adoption of the Western readings (‘‘Western non-interpolations”) at 
Matthew 27:49; Luke 22:19b-20; and Luke 24:3, 6, 12, 36, 40, 51, 52. 
However, in Acts, again like Westcott and Hort, its preference appears 
to be decidedly for non-Western readings. In about fifty places of 
variation in the text of Acts between the Western and non-Western 
texts which have been sampled, the New English Bible has been found 
to prefer a non-Western text in every case. ; 

Some of the textual decisions, however, are quite disappointing. At 
John 1:18 the reading adopted in the Authorized Version, ‘‘Son’’, is 
accepted instead of the reading favored by Westcott and Hort, ‘‘God”’. 
The reading ‘Lord’ rather than ‘God’ is adopted at Acts 20:28. The 
rejection of the non-Western reading at Luke 22:19b-20, although in 
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agreement with Westcott and Hort, is to be seriously questioned. 
Disappointing also is the choice of “Lord” rather than ‘“‘Jesus” at 
Jude 5. 

The rendering of the text belongs to the rather free, ‘“‘thought” type 
of translation. The effort has been, we are told, to furnish a translation, 
not a paraphrase. It is granted that what is provided may be free rather 
than literal, but it is claimed to be faithful so far as the translators could 
make it. Unlike the English Revised Version, the New English Bible 
does not attempt to render a given Greek word, wherever possible, by 
the same English word. It endeavors to employ English constructions 
and idioms in place of those of the Greek (p. ix). What is often furnished 
is a rough or loose approximation of the original with much unnecessary 
loss of details and precision. The translation gives a general impression 
of what the New Testament says, but it cannot be relied upon by those 
who are concerned about exactness in exegesis or doctrine. Happily 
it was designed not to supplant the Authorized Version but to be used 
along with it. The Authorized Version is still a safer guide to what the 
original actually says in a large number of places than are free, modern 
“thought” translations. 

The only way to gain an adequate impression of the method followed 
in the New English Bible and of the resultant loss is by comparing its 
text closely with the Greek. However, there may be value in pointing 
out a few instances of free or erroneous renderings. An example 
of unwarranted freedom in translation will be noticed at Matthew 2:5. 
The Greek text of the latter part of the verse is accurately rendered 
in the Authorized Version: “‘for thus it is written by the prophet’. The 
New English Bible really rewrites the text: ‘‘and they referred him to 
the prophecy which reads’’. The interpretation at Matthew 2:11 does 
not express adequately the distinction which the Magi (‘‘astrologers’”’ 
in this version) accorded the infant Jesus. Instead of the rendering 
“fell down and worshipped him” of the Authorized Version the New 
English Bible has ‘“‘bowed to the ground in homage to him”. A very 
unnatural interpretation at Matthew 19:4-5 removes the attribution 
to the Creator of Genesis 2:24. At Matthew 22:43 év IIvetpare is reduced 
to ‘‘by inspiration”. The obvious attempt at thought-translation in 
John 1:1, ‘‘what God was, the Word was”, is not to be preferred for 
either accuracy or style to the natural and inevitable rendering found 
in the Authorized Version. The translation of yivat in John 2:4 avoids 
the undesirable harshness that ‘‘woman’’ would have today, but it errs 
on the side of softness: ‘‘Your concern, mother, is not mine”. 
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The translation ‘‘a god” at John 10:33 is quite inaccurate in the context. 
The rendering of the Authorized Version ‘‘God” is manifestly correct. 
After our Lord's claim that he and the Father were one (verse 30) and 
the Jews’ picking up stones to stone him for blasphemy, they were 
not likely to accuse him of claiming to be merely ‘‘a god”: ‘‘The Jews 
replied, ‘We are not going to stone you for any good deed, but for your 
blasphemy. You, a mere man, claim to be a god’”’ (John 10:33). 

“Consecrate” is favored over ‘‘sanctify’’ at John 17:17 and elsewhere. 
Wytacuevots in I Corinthians 1:2 is translated as ‘‘dedicated’”’. At 
I Thessalonians 5:23, however, aytaoat is interpreted as ‘“‘make you 
holy”. Similarly 6 aycacuds dyad (I Thess. 4:3), is understood to mean 
“that you should be holy”. But & aytacu@ IIvebparos (I Pet. 1:2) 
takes the form ‘‘hallowed to his service by the Spirit”’. 

A special interpretation, and one not clearly right, is unnecessarily 
given to the word ‘‘tongues’’ at Acts 10:46 and at certain other places. 
Undue interpretation enters into the rendering ‘‘tongues of ecstasy”’. 

Examples of the loose employment of the designation ‘‘Christian’”’, 
a use which obscures the infrequency of the appearances of the term in 
the Greek, will be found at Acts 19:23, 30 and 28:15. 

Not strangely, in line with the well-known views of Professor Dodd, 
the term ‘‘propitiation’”’ is missing from Romans 3:25; I John 2:2; and 
I John 4:10. At Romans 7:5 and elsewhere odpé is given the confusing 
translation ‘‘lower nature’. The term ‘‘adoption” is missing from Romans 
8:15; 9:4; and Galatians 4:5. 

The New English Bible deserts the company of most English versions 
in the punctuation and interpretation which it gives to Romans 9:5, 
where it separates the doxology from its natural reference to Christ: 
“Theirs are the patriarchs, and from them, in natural descent, sprang 
the Messiah. May God, supreme over all, be blessed for ever! Amen.” 

Paul would be not a little surprised to find the extreme counsel of 
I Corinthians 7:1 in the New English Bible attributed to him: “It is 
a good thing for a man to have nothing to do with women”’. 

The modern-sounding ‘‘community” enters by courtesy of very free 
translation at I Corinthians 10:23 and it takes the place of the ‘“‘church”’ 
of the Authorized Version at I Corinthians 14:4. At times, also, instead 
of ‘‘church’’, “‘congregation”’ is used (see II Cor. 11:28; Gal. 1:2). 

The translation of Galatians 1:1 gives a good illustration of how essential 
details of the original can be obliterated by the broad strokes of thought- 
rendering. The precise prepositional usage of the original, for example, 
is of enormous significance to the careful expositor. The Authorized 
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Version mirrors it accurately and gives a faithful rendering of the verse 
as a whole. The New English Bible, however, wipes out Paul’s precise 
language and loses incalculably much of the vigor and force of the 
original: ‘‘From Paul, an apostle, not by human appointment or human 
commission, but by commission from Jesus Christ and from God the 
Father who raised him from the dead”’. 

The questionable interpretation ‘‘the elemental spirits of the universe”’ 
is favored at Galatians 4:3 (see also Gal. 4:9; Col. 2:8, 20). The use 


” 


of the definite article before ‘‘root” is to be challenged at I Timothy 
6:10: ‘‘The love of money is the root of all evil things”. The rendering 
of the third adjunct of I Peter 1:2 is much more helpful in the 
Authorized Version than in the New English Bible. The former quite 


accurately has “unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ’’; the latter rewrites the text into ‘‘consecrated with the sprinkled 
blood of Jesus Christ”. Theological precision would call for the capitaliza- 
tion of “‘Spirit’”’ at I Peter 1:11: ‘‘They tried to find out what was the 
time, and what the circumstances, to which the spirit of Christ in 
them pointed”. 

It is remarkable that not even one alternative rendering is given in 
the footnotes for the highly questionable and vulnerable interpretation 
which is adopted in the text of I Peter 3:19-20: ‘‘And in the spirit he 
went and made his proclamation to the imprisoned spirits. They had 
refused obedience long ago, while God waited patiently in the days 
of Noah and the building of the ark’’. 

The force of the Greek is weakened and made commonplace by the 
rendering which is preferred at I John 2:20: ‘“‘You, no less than they, 
are among the initiated’. An entirely misleading impression is given 
by the way in which Jude 7 is handled: ‘‘Remember Sodom and Gomorrah 
and the neighbouring towns; like the angels, they committed fornication 
and followed unnatural lusts’. 

The method of free ‘‘thought’”’ translation which has been followed 
has given the translators much opportunity to employ an English style 
which they regard as suitable. Their effort has been to “render the Greek, 
as we understood it, into the English of the present day, that is, into the 
natural vocabulary, constructions, and rhythms of contemporary speech. 
We have sought to avoid archaism, jargon, and all that is either stilted 
or slipshod”’ (p. x). As was mentioned before, a panel of literary advisers 
was appointed. The final text of the version represents the agreement 
between the literary and the translation panels. The controlling objectives, 
we are told, were accuracy and clarity. 
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The style is indeed generally clear and easy to read. Archaisms of 
form and expression are avoided. The old distinctive second person 
singular forms are, of course, used in prayer addressed to God (‘Thy 
kingdom come”’, Matt. 6:10) and in the address of God to Jesus: ‘‘Thou 
art my Son, my Beloved; on thee my favour rests’ (Luke 3:22). In the 
address of men to Christ, however, during our Lord’s earthly ministry, 


the pronoun ‘‘you”’ is employed, even in the notable confession of faith 
found in Matthew 16:16: ‘You are the Messiah, the Son of the living 
God’’. This practice is becoming rather common in English translations, 
but it is not satisfactory. It is truly fitting to retain the old distinctive 
second person singular forms in prayer — for those forms are still used 
in prayer today. But it is also fitting to retain those forms in expressions 
of Christian confession and devotion generally. Unquestionably more 
fitting is the form which Peter’s great confession is given in the Authorized 
Version: ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God’’. 

On occasion the clarity and naturalness of the style are interrupted 
by obscure and awkward turns of expression: 


In Christ indeed we have been given our share in the heritage, as was 
decreed in his design whose purpose is everywhere at work (Eph. 1:11); 


I press towards the goal to win the prize which is God's call to the 
life above, in Christ Jesus (Phil. 3:14); 


I have been very thoroughly initiated into the human lot with all 
its ups and downs — fullness and hunger, plenty and want (Phil. 4:12). 


The poetical quality of the Authorized Version is missing from the 
New English Bible. The latter along with many other modern versions 
lacks the instinct for effective and beautiful rhythm and cadence and the 
feeling for musical and felicitous phrasing which distinguished the former. 
The sentences throughout the volume, almost without exception, are 
monotonously brief. The style tends toward plainness, terseness, baldness, 
and the commonplace. In line with the style of certain other modern 
versions co-ordinating conjunctions are used less frequently than in 
the Authorized Version and in the Greek. Many will be displeased with 
the form which favorite texts assume in this version. 

A great many common, everyday expressions which can be under- 
stood by all are employed, but very often they lack freshness and vigor. 
The excessive use of commonplace phrases, however clear and popular 
they may be, is a disappointing substitute for the exciting vitality of 
the original. Among the expressions which have lost strength by 
overuse are: 
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ate to their hearts’ content (Matt. 14:20) 
null and void (Matt. 15:6) 

taken aback by (Mark 6:6) 

nursed a grudge (Mark 6:19) 
astonishment knew no bounds (Mark 7:37) 
biding his time (Luke 4:13) 

sang his praises (Luke 4:15) 

hold your heads high (Luke 21:28) 

ways and means (Luke 22:4) 

born and bred (John 9:34) 

escaped from their clutches (John 10:39) 
swept the Samaritans off their feet (Acts 8:9) 
been carried away by his magic (Acts 8:11) 
come to a bad end (Acts 8:20) 

hatched a plot (Acts 9:23) 

tried their hand (Acts 19:13) 

be on the alert (Acts 20:31) 

was well aware (Acts 23:6) 

will do for the present (Acts 24:25) 

curry favour (Acts 24:27) 

lost no time (Acts 25:17) 

out of my depth (Acts 25:20) 

none the worse (Acts 28:5) 

firmer footing (Rom. 3:31) 

have themselves to thank (Rom. 13:2) 

do more harm than good (I Cor. 11:17) 
all that could be desired (I Cor. 14:17) 
first and foremost (I Cor. 15:3) 

a flying visit (I Cor. 16:7) 

not to labour the point (II Cor. 2:5) 

at our wits’ end (II Cor. 4:8) 

abandoned to our fate (II Cor. 4:9) 

set his mind completely at rest (II Cor. 7:13) 
mark my words (Gal. 5:2) 

spare no effort (Eph. 4:3) 

stop at nothing (Eph. 4:19) 

doomed to destruction (II Thess. 2:10) 
turn a deaf ear (I Tim. 6:20) 

steer clear of (Titus 3:9) 

sing the praises of (Jas. 3:9) 

gain their ends (Jude 16) 

making common cause (Rev. 17:17) 

pay her back in her own coin (Rev. 18:6). 


Other expressions of a popular or colloquial type are the following: 


they flocked to him (Matt. 3:5) 
shy (used as an interjection, Matt. 17:26 et al.) 
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get (used broadly, Matt. 21:38 et al.) 
the hall was packed with guests (Matt. 22:10) 
dozed off (Matt. 25:5) 

see if (Matt. 27:49) 

your own folk (Mark 5:19) 

grew big (Luke 2:40) 

take life easy (Luke 12:19) 

other bad characters (Luke 15:1) 
toss for it (John 19:24) 

you are crazy (Acts 12:15) 

hubbub (Acts 21:34) 

talked it over (Acts 26:31) 

sponged on no one (II Cor. 11:9) 
pick up Mark (II Tim. 4:11) 
wormed their way in (Jude 4). 


The diction is not, however, entirely of the popular type. It contains 
a marked literary element. Occasionally, also, British usage unfamiliar 
to the ordinary American reader appears. Among the instances of literary 
or British usage are: 


perturbed (Matt. 2:3) 
dissuade (Matt. 3:14) 
enjoined (Matt. 17:9) 
Why are you trying to catch me out? (Matt. 22:18) 
embellish (Matt. 23:29) 

accosted (Matt. 26:69) 

many of the people rounded on him (Mark 10:48) 
infuriated (Luke 4:28) 

interposed (Luke 8:50) 

retorted (Luke 15:29) 

abusive (John 9:28) 

resplendent (Acts 2:20) 

extirpated (Acts 3:23) 

demur (Acts 10:29) 

connivance (Acts 14:5) 

indefatigable (Acts 18:28) 

obdurate (Acts 19:9) 

machinations (Acts 20:19) 

came down on the rioters at the double (Acts 21:32) 
laid an information (Acts 24:1) 

ingratiate (Acts 25:9) 

remanded in custody (Acts 25:21) 

rapacity (Rom. 1:29) 

malevolence (Rom. 1:29) 

incorporate with him (Rom. 6:5) 

potency (Rom. 8:3) 
recalcitrant (Rom. 10:21) 
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irrevocable (Rom. 11:29) 

magnanimity (II Cor. 10:1) 

promulgated (Gal. 3:19) 

rectitude (Phil. 3:6, 9) 

resplendent (Phil. 3:21) 

divested (Col. 2:11) 

parricides and matricides (I Tim. 1:9) 
pompous ignoramus (I Tim. 6:4) 

atrophied (I Tim. 6:5) 

refractory (II Tim. 2:25) 

implacable (II Tim. 3:3) 

unimpeachable (Titus 1:6, 7) 

pull them up sharply (Titus 1:13) 
detestable obstinacy disqualifies (Titus 1:16) 
pilfer (Titus 2:10) 

intractable (Jas. 3:8) 

recrimination (I Pet. 2:1) 

debauchery (I Pet. 4:3) 

vilify (I Pet. 4:4) 

trade on your credulity with sheer fabrications (II Pet. 2:3) 
contaminated with sensuality (Jude 23) 

to sweep her away with its spate (Rev. 12:15) 
consummated (Rev. 15:1) 

bedizened (Rev. 17:4) 

voluptuous (Rev. 18:7) 

translucent (Rev. 21:21). 





The New English Bible is not marred to any great extent by objection- 
able alliteration or other repetition of sounds. A few instances, however, 
of alliteration and other repetitions, including rhymes, attract unnecessary 
attention to themselves. Among them are the following: 


do not feed your pearls to pigs: they will only trample on them, and 
turn and tear you to pieces (Matt. 7:6) 

grown gross (Matt. 3:15) 

their aim was to frame (Matt. 12:10) 

his face fell and he went away with a heavy heart (Mark 10:22) 

dip the tip (Luke 16:24; and see also the Authorized Version) 

you too (Luke 20:3) 

do not let your minds be dulled by dissipation and drunkenness (Luke 
21:34) 

police provided by the chief priests and the Pharisees (John 18:3) 

towns round (Acts 5:16) 

seeds sown in a spirit of peace (Jas. 3:18) 

to clinch God’s choice and calling (II Pet. 1:10) 

beast was allowed to mouth bombast and blasphemy, and was given 
the right to reign (Rev. 13:5) 
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to buy or sell unless he bore this beast’s mark, either name or number 
(Rev. 13:17) 

carry out his purpose, by making common cause and conferring (Rev. 
17:17) 


wallowed in her luxury will weep and wail (Rev. 18:9). 


There are times when the New English Bible uses expressions which 
are unsuited to their contexts or which have a connotation which makes 
their use questionable — at least to the American reader. The word 
order at Mark 5:7 gives an unfortunate impression of blasphemy. In 
the United States “he is the greatest’’ (Luke 9:48) and “done us wrong”’ 
(Luke 11:4) do not always have suitable connotations for serious prose. 
The high solemnity of the resurrection narrative in Luke 24:41 is 
broken by a commonplace phrase out of tone and character with the 
context: ‘‘it seemed too good to be true’. Likewise ‘‘mark this’’ does 
not meet the exacting demands of its context a few verses later (Luke 
24:49). The omission of the definite article before ‘‘Holy Spirit’’ is not 
in accordance with English idiom: ‘“‘this is he who is to baptize in Holy 
Spirit” (John 1:33). The rendering at John 6:60 is disturbingly free 
and unsuitable in a context in which the Lord has just spoken of the eating 
of his flesh: ‘‘This is more than we can stomach! Why listen to such 
words?’”’. Out of tone with the resurrection narrative in the Fourth 
Gospel is the use of “peered in”: ‘He peered in and saw the linen 
wrappings lying there” (John 20:5). In the United States ‘‘on the road”’ 
(Acts 9:3) and ‘‘crying out loud’”’ (Rev. 14:9) do not bring the most 
dignified associations with them. Likewise in this country ‘‘gone to the 
devil” (I Tim. 5:15) does not have the type of connotation that “turned 
aside after Satan’ has, and consequently it sounds far less suitable 
to American ears. ‘‘Co-operates’’ at Romans 8:28 is of very doubtful 
propriety with a divine subject: ‘‘he co-operates for good with those 
who love God”’. 

The New English Bible has been successful in its attempt to use 
contemporary English, but it has not achieved a timeless English. In 
language and style it represents the limited and passing fashions of a 
particular day, and it lacks the power to command and control the usage 
of the future. 


Joun H. SKILTON 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Curt Kuhl: The Old Testament, Its Origins and Composition. Translated 
by C. T. M. Herriott. Richmond: John Knox Press. 1961. viii, 354. 
$4.50. 


This attractive volume is dedicated to H. H. Rowley, to whom all 
serious students of the Old Testament owe a debt of gratitude. It is a 
translation of the author’s Die Entstehung des Alten Testaments which 
appeared in 1953. In line with what appears to be a growing tendency on 
the part of some Old Testament scholars, Kuhl also includes a brief treat- 
ment of the apocryphal books. For our part we regard this tendency as 
unfortunate, for it tends to place the canonical and non-canonical books on 
an equal level of authority. By including the apocryphal books, even 


though in an appendix, one gives the impression that they stand in a 


unique relationship to the canonical works, and that they are really of the 
same nature as the latter. 

The author of this work does not believe in verbal inspiration; in fact, 
he thinks that that doctrine has really not helped to maintain the authority 
of the Scripture. We read the rather amazing statement that “‘it is precisely 
to the extent that the Church held the doctrine of verbal inspiration that 
the authority of the Scriptures, in particular of the Old Testament, has been 
so severely shaken by the new knowledge about Israel in all its aspects, 
archaeological, literary, historical, cultural, and religious, derived from 
modern research into the Ancient Near East’”’ (p. 9). It soon becomes 
apparent, however, that Kuhl does not really understand the doctrine which 
he criticizes. This doctrine, he tells us, grew up in the Protestant churches 
in post-reformation times. But, we may ask, was it found only in the 
Protestant churches? From II Timothy 3:16, we are told, there developed 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration. ‘‘This means’, says Professor Kuhl, 
“that the authors of the various books of the Bible were nothing more 
than scribes, merely instruments used by God to write down His word” 
(p. 8).' Of course this statement is a perversion of the doctrine, and cannot 
be reckoned a scholarly evaluation. One may well wonder that one who 
sets himself to write an introduction to any part of the Bible could mis- 
represent such an important tenet of the Faith. The doctrine of the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible does not hold that the human penmen were ‘‘no- 
thing more than scribes, merely instruments used by God’. It teaches 
rather, that the human writers were men whom God had prepared and 
trained in the ordinary course of providence to be just the men that he 
desired to write particular parts of the Bible. They were holy men who 
wrote as intelligent, responsible individuals. To this aspect of the doctrine 
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Dr. Kuhl has done scant justice. And it goes without saying that his 
sweeping statement quoted above is one with which we cannot agree. 
Wherein, we may well ask, has new discovery of any sort made it clear 
that the time-honored doctrine of verbal inspiration, the doctrine of the 
Holy Catholic Church, must now. be abandoned? Possibly false inter- 
pretations of the doctrine must be given up but not the scriptural doctrine 
itself. Despite this inaccurate presentation of the doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tion, Kuhl does as a matter of fact reject what the Bible says about itself. 
He presents us with an introduction written from a standpoint which in 
effect leaves no room for a true scriptural authority. His work is compact, 
and gives a good survey of modern thought; it is supplied with a good 
bibliography, and one who wants to understand a certain type of modern 
approach to the Old Testament will find the book helpful. 

Perhaps one can best appreciate the nature of this work by a considera- 
tion of its treatment of the book of Jonah. 

Jonah, we are told, belongs to “the literary genre of prophetic legend”’ 
(p. 210). Such prophetic legends have as their purpose not merely to tell 
a story, but primarily to teach a lesson, and for that reason there is no 
proper ending to the story of Jonah. In the first chapter, we are said to 
have old material of Marchen and myth, which originally would ‘“‘have quite 
a different significance from what it has here: it must have been of popular 
origin and was probably assimilated later to the legend” (p. 211). The 
actual legend comprises chapters 3 and 4, and seeks its heroes in the distant 
past and ‘‘arranges their stories round the prophet Jonah, son of Amittai, 
of Gath-hepher” (p. 211). In a period of religious exclusiveness which 
regarded Yahweh as the national and private God (say the time of Nehem- 
iah and Ezra about 400 B. C.) this legend came into being. Nevertheless, 
it is a real prophetic proclamation, not only because Jesus used it, but also 
because it inveighs against a narrow conception of God, and emphasizes 
his all-embracing love for men. 

Interesting as is this interpretation it can hardly be called biblical. We 
really begin to understand Kuhl’s approach when we consider his usage of 
the term “‘literary genre’’. Is this a legitimate term to employ in discussing 
or describing the biblical books? Offhand it would seem that there can be 
no objection to the term in itself. The Psalms, for example, belong to the 
literary genre of poetry, and Genesis belongs to the literary genre of prose. 
Were the term employed in such a broad sense, there could be no objection 
to it. As a matter of fact, however, as used today, the term often has a 
far more restricted sense. Thus, for example, one literary genre which is 
said actually to have existed in Israel is that of the prophetic legend. An 
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example of this may be found in the so-called Daniel ‘‘legends’’ (Dan. 
2:47; 3:28 f.; 4:34; 6:27), which Professor Kuhl contrasts with the Jonah 
legends. These legends supposedly have certain characteristics in com- 
mon. They therefore constitute a certain type of literary genre, and when- 
ever in the Bible we meet with passages which possess the characteristics 
of such “‘legends’’ we may assign them also to the literary genre of prophetic 
legends. 

For our part we reject this procedure as being completely mistaken. It 
is very difficult to escape the impression that the influence of Gunkel is 
here at work, and Gunkel’s approach to the Old Testament was one which 
did not begin to do justice to its characteristics as infallible Scripture. In- 
asmuch as Jonah is a part of sacred Scripture we may well ask what the 
purpose of the book is. Manifestly, the book purports to relate certain 
events that occurred, an interpretation which has the approval of Christ - 
himself (cf. Luke 11:29-32). True enough, the book recounts a miracle, 
but that miracle is mentioned in the New Testament as something which 
had actually taken place. Inasmuch as the book purports to record what 
actually had transpired we need not be concerned to discover its literary 
genre. Indeed, we may well question whether it can thus be classified. It is 
a prophetical book, belonging to the prophetical section of the canon, and 
to be interpreted by ordinary rules of exegesis. To append labels to the 
work does little toward enabling one to understand it. 

In fact, it is only when we take the book as it stands that we can truly 
derive benefit from its teachings. If it is only a work in which legends are 
found that protest a narrow, nationalistic piety, we need not take it too 
seriously. We may learn that certain Jews of the times of Nehemiah and 
Ezra (we, however, would place Ezra before Nehemiah) were opposed to a 
narrow piety. Very different however is the situation, if we have in Jonah 
a factual account of what really transpired. Then we may learn from God 
himself that a narrow, nationalistic piety is contrary to his will and is to 
be shunned. Then too may we learn the true significance of the events 
connected with the name of Jonah. Very rich are the truths which the 
book has to teach; truths of such great import that the New Testament 
makes mention of some of them. In this review we need not note them all; 
suffice it to call attention to the fact which is taught by the book that God 
is truly the God of the nations, indeed, of all the earth, and that he does 
have a concern that nations other than Israel should turn from their evil 
ways and repent. Far more important, however, is the truth that Jonah is 
a type of the death and resurrection of the Son of God. 

One who believes in the Bible as the infallible Word of God can never rest 
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satisfied with an approach to Scripture which in reality obscures and 
minimizes the true nature of Scripture. Kuhl’s book is interesting and 
contains many fine features. As a satisfying introduction to this portion 
of the sacred Scripture, however, it misses the mark. 









Epwarp J. YOUNG 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 






Robert H. Pfeiffer: Religion in the Old Testament. 
and Brothers. 1961. xii, 276. $6.00. 


New York: Harper 






Subtitled “‘The History of a Spiritual Triumph”, this volume is the final 
addition to the truly voluminous output of the late Dr. Pfeiffer, Hancock 
Professor of Hebrew and Other Oriental Languages at Harvard. Taken 
from an incomplete manuscript, and supplemented by lecture notes, the 
book is the result of the editorial labors of Professor Charles Conrad 
Forman, a former student and colleague of the author. 







There are deficiencies due to the peculiar circumstances of a posthumous 
publication. There is, in contrast to Dr. Pfeiffer’s other books, a serious 
lack of footnotes, statements being made without any indication as to 
their source or the evidence behind them. Oftentimes recourse may be had 
to the author’s Introduction to the Old Testament for answers to some of the 
questions that may occur to the reader. 




















e 

. The editor is to be commended for his part in the work. The index 
d material is his and is comparatively full. The Index of Subjects is overly 
‘ selective, and not always ample for normal use. Of interest to Old Testa- 
h ment scholars is the exhaustive bibliography of Dr. Pfeiffer’s writings 
d compiled by his wife. 

mn No typographical errors were noted by this reviewer: One amusing 
7 manuscript error has Solomon appearing at the command of the ‘witch 
se of Endor” (p. 105). 

" Pfeiffer represented in the world of biblical studies that viewpoint which 
1F we may call “old-fashioned Modernism”, ‘‘old-fashioned”’ in that he has 
- not followed recent trends, particularly in Europe, in which the Old Testa- 
- ment religion is considered from a neo-orthodox standpoint, ‘‘Modernism”’ 





since Pfeiffer, in the main, follows the critical theories of the Wellhausen 


development hypothesis in explaining the origin and growth of Israel's 
religion. 






“Only the faith of the most conservative theological minds would hold 
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that if God revealed to Moses the true religion, it remained identical to the 
present day, since truth cannot change”’ (p. 8). Clearly not so categorizing 
himself, the author sees his task as a study of “‘ ‘the record of man’s groping 
after God’’’ (idem). Professing ‘“‘serene objectivity [the historian] will 
present impartially what is religiously obsolete and what is still alive” 
(p. 9). Though admitting that such Olympian neutrality is not entirely 
attainable he still intends to speak as though it were, never allowing the 


public to ‘ ‘catch a glimpse of the secret of how little in history can be 
claimed to have been settled beyond doubt’ ” (p. 10, quoting Goethe). 

The history of Israel’s religion is to be divided, not in the three parts so 
often found — pre-exilic, exilic, post-exilic — but in two, with the year 
621 B.C. as turning point. At that time Israel’s religion began to turn 
away from its earlier nationalistic form to become finaliy Judaism, the first 
true monotheism (see p. 11 and p. 200). 

In Part I, ‘The Religion of Israel’ includes the varied elements that 
made up the nation’s religious faith and practice from its origin in the 
times of Moses until the finding of the ‘‘Deuteronomic Code” in 621. There 
is little in this section that is strikingly different from any other presenta- 
tion of the subject based, as this is, on the methods of comparative reli- 
gions. Since Genesis 36:31-39 (the list of the kings of Edom!) is the only 
piece of historically reliable material in the Bible’s first book (p. 12), the 
author must find his data in the distorted and misunderstood recollections 
of writers who lived centuries after the event. This he does with great 
confidence. 

Pfeiffer’s most notable departure from the reconstructions of others who 
followed the development hypothesis is to reject the assumption, based on 
Hegelian philosophy, of a radical antagonism between the priestly party in 
Israel and the prophets. The author properly assesses Amos’ role as a true 
prophet (according to Pfeiffer’s definition) rather than a professional as his 
adversary Amaziah claimed (p. 127). The aim of the prophets was thus to 
arouse a reform in attitudes, not a revolution in ritual; they were pietists 
not iconoclasts (pp. 133 f., 150). This welcome change of emphasis con- 
stitutes one of the book’s strongest merits, and should serve to bolster the 
defense of the older higher-critical approach. Unfortunately the naturalistic 
bias of the author is not modified as may be seen in his definition of 
prophetic inspiration as “‘an irruption of subliminal thought from the sub- 
conscious into the conscious mind” (p. 129). Still, on his presuppositions 
the author has erected a more believable history than his predecessors, and 
thus a more dangerous one to the cause of biblical truth. 

Part II, ‘“‘Judaism”’, deals with the history of the development of Israel’s 
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religion from 621 through 150 B. C. The so-called ‘‘Deuteronomic Code”, 
“found” in the year 621 during Josiah’s reign, is the “prophetic sermon of 
Moses” which was the culmination of the genius of the ‘“‘prophetic move- 
ment”. By combining the best features of the priestly ritual with the 
reform teachings of the prophets, it succeeded in making current a new 
concept of the covenant between Jehovah and his people (pp. 161-184). 
According to Pfeiffer’s reconstruction, the concept of the covenant only 
now became fully developed, including both the promised blessings and 
the threatened cursings. Apparently he has taken no note of the copious 
evidence available showing the existence of the covenant form in the life of 
the Middle East for almost a millennium before 621 B.C. Whatever else 
may be the deficiencies of the development hypothesis, failure to reckon 
with the significance of this evidence for the dating of the covenant concept 
is a most damaging one. Albright, for example, no friend of traditional 
orthodox interpretation, raises serious objections to the dating of the 
documents accepted by the majority of higher critics. Even the influence 
of a name as well-known as Pfeiffer’s can hardly keep alive much longer the 
view that Deuteronomy is the composition of an unknown prophet of the 
seventh century. 

There are other erroneous though less basic statements in the volume. 
“Second Isaiah’’ has no name of his own, since he did not engage in a 
preaching ministry — a curious bit of circular deduction found on page 135. 
The instructions in Deuteronomy exhorting the Israelites to destroy utterly 
the Canaanites were ‘‘fortunately mere rhetoric in 621”; though why a 
seventh-century author should have been inclined to such rhetoric is not 
explained (p. 149). “The Book of Esther does not treat of religion and, 
therefore, needs no place in any history of Old Testament religion” 
(p. 218)! 

Pfeiffer is not above making rash statements about his opponents which 
go beyond scholarly requirements. He accuses Walter Eichrodt of reading 
into the biblical records references to the covenant concept where the 
sources do not explicitly contain them. But Pfeiffer, assuming that 
“Hos. 6:7; 8:1 are hardly genuine’, is able to affirm dogmatically that 
Jeremiah is the first one to speak of the covenant after the discovery of D. 
This type of reasoning hardly agrees with his admonition to Eichrodt that 


“it seems preferable to base one’s conclusions on what the genuine sources 


actually say than on what they should have said to confirm our own 
theory” (p. 174). Also, the ‘‘author or authors” of Chronicles ‘sacrificed 
known facts on the altar of dogma, according to the familiar methods of 
fundamentalists of all times’ (p. 212) is a statement hardly fair to the 
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fundamentalists, not to mention the Chronicler. And, that ‘a more or less 
arbitrary deity has been restored by Islam and Calvinism’’ (p. 140) is an 
equating of Moslem fatalism and Reformed predestination which is totally 
unjustified. 

Perhaps the most depressing note in the book is its conclusion, a note of 
triumph combined with hopelessness. Within postexilic Judaism ‘there 
existed conflicts that were deep and far-reaching. ... Nevertheless, the 
history of Old Testament religion is the history of a spiritual triumph. 
... From that single stem of biblical religion there grew . . . the three great 
monotheistic faiths which together proclaim to the world that God lives” 
(p. 224). 

What is the influence of this book to be? Will it be the herald of a rebirth 
of Liberalism? or, is it the swan-song of a movement that is destined to 
bow to the superior strength of Neo-orthodoxy? It is an out-dated, dis- 
proved, theory that is here presented. Still, Pfeiffer’s work will likely live 
on for some years, furnishing the basic text for many classes beginning 
their study of Old Testament religion. 


Joun J. MITCHELL 


Roslyn, Pennsylvania 


Samuel A. Cartledge: A Basic Grammar of the Greek New Testament. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House. 1959. 137. $3.95. 


Already the author of two biblical introductions,' Dr. Cartledge has now 
added still another helpful tool for those who work with the Scriptures, 
whether they be “‘students in college or seminary, ministers in the field, or 
intelligent laymen” (p. 5). Despite its title, this is not a beginning gram- 
mar, but presupposes the completion of a first-year textbook either in 
classical or koine Greek (idem). The level for which it is designed is thus 
roughly equivalent to that of Dana and Mantey’s well-known Manual 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament (New York, 1927), and it is natural 
that comparisons will be made. The hallmark of Cartledge’s work is 
simplicity, its chief virtue and, at the same time, the source of certain 
weaknesses. 


*A Conservative Introduction to the New Testament (Grand Rapids, 
1938); A Conservative Introduction to the Old Testament (Athens, Ga., 1944). 
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On the positive side, Cartledge has succeeded in cutting away much of 
the verbal underbrush that plagues so many grammarians. Again and 
again he comes to the heart of a matter in a few well-chosen words (e. g., 
in his discussion of tense and mood, pp. 100 ff.). As we might expect, he 
prefers the five-case system because ‘‘Greek is difficult enought at best; 
there is no profit in making it more difficult by importing difficulties from 
related languages” (p. 29). Cartledge’s motive for this, however, is not only 
the desire for simplicity, but also his apparent emphasis on form as against 
function. Since there are only five case endings, there should be only five 
cases. This interest in form can also be seen in his presentation of the 
three noun declensions (pp. 17-26) and especially in his careful structural 
analysis of every conceivable verb formation on the basis of each of the 
six principal parts (pp. 61-99). In most cases, he has succeeded in showing 
the ‘“‘why”’ as well as the ‘“‘what” of verb conjugation. If sheer memory 
fails, reason and logic may come to the rescue of the student who knows the 
Cartledge approach. 

In the matter of syntax, there is less thoroughness. Cartledge rightly 
tries to keep his distinctions to a minimum, but sometimes goes too far. 
The exclusion of rather ambiguous categories such as Dana and Mantey’s 
“genitive of reference’, ‘dative of reference’’ and ‘“‘locative of sphere’’ is 
somewhat understandable (Cartledge’s ‘‘dative of respect’’ perhaps does 
the duty of the last two of these). But some of the other omissions are 
surprising, to say the least. Where, for example, is the genitive of apposi- 
tion? Where in the genitive case does Cartledge make room for the ‘“‘abla- 
tive” ideas of source and separation (except when expressed by preposi- 
tions)? And what has happened to the culminative aorist, used like the 
perfect? In another area, one may argue that Dana and Mantey are overly 
precise in listing ten separate adverbial uses of the participle (op. cit., 
pp. 226-229), and yet feel that the subject does deserve more than Cart- 
ledge’s brief comment: ‘‘Clauses other than temporal ones may at times be 
indicated by the context” (p. 119). Finally, the treatment of the definite 
article seems a bit sketchy; the matter of its attributive and predicate 
positions needs more discussion, while certain other uses of the article 
(e. g., to mark a previous reference, or to distinguish the subject of a sen- 
tence from a predicate nominative), are not mentioned at all. 

At this point, however, we must be fair to Cartledge and keep in mind 
his intention. He has set certain limitations upon himself in this book, 
and these do not allow him to share with us all that he knows about Greek. 
He is constantly aware of the flexibility of koine usage, and of the dangers 
of oversimplification; hence he exercises a healthy caution, avoiding dog- 
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matism and unwarranted generalizations. When a particular matter 
(e. g., the article, p. 44) has ramifications beyond his self-imposed limits, 
Cartledge wisely sends the reader to more advanced grammars, lexicons, 
and commentaries (in many such cases, specific references would have been 
welcome). 

The value of this cautious attitude is illustrated in Cartledge’s treatment 
of “7 with the present imperative. Dana and Mantey flatly state that such 
a prohibition ‘‘demands the cessation of some act that is already in prog- 
ress’’. Therefore they translate 7 kpivere in Mt. 7:1 as ‘Stop judging” (op. 
cit., pp. 301 f.). Cartledge allows another possibility, namely, that this 
construction may mean “not to make a practice of doing something, as in 
Mt. 7:1...‘Do not be always judging’”’ (p. 117). This is clearly an 
improvement over the other translation and over the more inflexible rule, 
which fails, e. g., in Mk. 13:7, Lk. 10:7, and is questionable in many other 
cases (note the treatment of this construction in the New English Bible). 

The admirable simplicity and restraint of this book has minimized the 
minor confusions and ambiguities that can creep into a work of this kind, 
but has not quite eliminated them. There is some unnecessary repetition 
(e. g., on pp. 32, 36, 38; on pp. 113 and 117). The “‘accusative of specifica- 
tion” (p. 38; see Lk. 7:29) is almost indistinguishable from what Cartledge 
has just called the ‘‘false passive” construction with the cognate or double 
accusative (p. 37; see I Cor. 9:17). And some may question the necessity 
of discussing the genitive articular infinitive of purpose under noun syntax 
(p. 33). But these are small points. In general, Cartledge’s book is a worth- 
while achievement, of special value in the college classroom, and as a quick 
convenient reference book for the pastor’s study. It can also serve a useful 
purpose for the B.D. student if it is generously supplemented with more 
advanced material. 

Unfortunately the last two chapters (X VI-XVII) on ‘‘Semitisms’’ and 
“Figures of Speech in the New Testament”’ (pp. 132-134) add little to the 


book’s worth. Such important topics cannot be treated in a page or two. 
Chapter XV, on the ‘‘Greek of the New Testament”, is almost as brief, 
but more informative and thought-provoking. The three could profitably 
be expanded and combined into one essay. 


J. RAMSEY MICHAELS 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 
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Clarence B. Bass: Backgrounds to Dispensationalism. Its Historical 
Genesis and Ecclesiastical Implications. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co. 1960. 184. $3.50. 


With the coming of rationalistic modernism into the church and its 
deadening effects, it was not surprising that a system of theology which 
made strong appeals to the Bible should gain great popularity among 
Bible believers. Such is the history of the rise and growth of dispensation- 
alism. From groups of believers meeting for fellowship in prayer and 
Bible study arose the movement in England known as Plymouth 
Brethrenism which led to modern dispensationalism. Much of American 
fundamentalism is to be identified with this movement. Because of its 
widespread appeal and influence this system of thought deserves a careful 
and critical study, especially by evangelicals. 

In the book before us we have just such a critical study. Dr. Bass, 
Associate Professor of Systematic Theology at Bethel Theological Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, indicates that he was a ‘‘confirmed dispensationalist”’ 
up to the time of his doctoral research into the views of J. N. Darby 
on the church. It was out of this study that he became a critic of 
dispensationalism. He gives us his conclusions on the subject in this 
little book. Since he undertook this study at the University of Edinburgh, 
he had opportunity to study many of the primary sources on the founding 
and rise of Brethrenism throughout the British Isles. He has included 
a most excellent bibliography on the subject, which should prove of great 
value to the student of dispensationalism. In addition to regular 
bibliographical data the library location of many items is included. 

Dr. Bass maintains that ‘‘dispensationalism is not a part of the historic 
faith of the church” (p. 155). He sets forth thirteen distinguishing 
features of dispensationalism, which he then reduces to two basic factors: 
“dispensationalism is rooted in a hermeneutical principle of interpretation, 
and in a chronology of events that were not known in the historic faith 
of the church before its rise” (p. 18). It is his contention that the thirteen 
distinguishing features comprise one logical system, and ‘“‘if all of the impli- 
cations of the presuppositions of dispensationalism are pressed to their 
logical conclusions, all dispensationalists would be forced to accept them’’ 
(p. 19). This is not to say that all dispensationalists actually hold all 
of these points, but it is to indicate the logical consequences of holding 
any part of the system. 

At the very root of the system lies a “faulty hermeneutical basis of 
interpretation” (p. 155). It is the principle of literalness, especially 
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as it applies to prophetic Scriptures. Bass cites C. I. Scofield as teaching 
that “historical Scriptures are literally true, but may have an allegorical 
or spiritual significance; prophetic Scriptures are always literal and may 
never be interpreted otherwise”’ (p. 150). It is out of this double standard 
of interpretation, which insists on literalism only for prophetic passages, 
that the peculiar ecclesiology and eschatology of dispensationalism arise. 
The author refers to the principles of interpretation set forth by Dr. 
Floyd E. Hamilton in his Basis of the Millennial Faith (p. 53) in answer 
to this extreme position of dispensationalism (p. 151). 

Besides this analysis of the teaching of dispensationalism, Dr. Bass 
gives a survey of the life of J. N. Darby and of early Brethrenism in 
England. From a broad movement of Christian fellowship ‘‘tolerant 
of all differences of opinion’, it changed under Darby’s influence to 
“claiming for itself the exclusive title of the church of God on earth” 
(p. 142). He was the formulator of the basic doctrinal pattern and 
hermeneutical principles which have been carried through to contemporary 
dispensationalism”’ (p. 143). 

A rather full treatment of Darby’s doctrine of the church is presented. 
It is ‘“‘a concept that sharply distinguishes the church from Israel, assigns 
an exclusive role to the church in an apostate Christendom, gives the 
church a heavenly title and futuristic character, grants each local church 
independency because each comprises the body of Christ, and maintains 
unity through separation from evil” (p. 127). 

This work should prove to be of great value for the student 
of dispensationalism. Though the author at times may overstate his 


case, he has demonstrated that dispensationalism is a departure from 


the historic Christian faith. The chapter on the distinguishing features 
of dispensationalism and the bibliography are worth the price of 
the book. 
Morton H. SmitH 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi 


John Murray: The Epistle to the Romans (New International Commentary 
on the New Testament). Volume I — Chapters 1 to 8. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1959. xxv, 408. $5.00. 


It is not often that a professor is ‘‘good’’ in two fields, in this case, 
Systematic Theology and New Testament Exegesis. Professor Murray's 
reputation as a teacher of Reformed dogmatics is outstanding and un- 
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questioned. The present volume proves that he is also an exegete of 
the highest rank. And should not Exegesis and Systematics dwell in 
the same house? 

In listing the excellent qualities of the present commentary, which 
must be regarded as one of the very best in The New International 
Commentary on The New Testament, one hardly knows where to begin. 
Let me mention the following: 

(1) Well-balanced, careful interpretation of the text 

The book begins, after editor’s and author’s prefaces, with an 
Introduction, which sets forth such matters as: the significance of 
the fact that Paul wrote Romans, an account of the establishment of 
the church at Rome, and the complexion of this church, whether mainly 
Jew or mainly Gentile. All this, in my estimation, is altogether 
satisfying. 

Then, in the main body of the commentary, several matters arrested 
my attention in a very pleasing manner. The author does not fall into 
the rather common error of translating dodAos (Rom. 1:1) as ‘‘slave”’, 
but states, ‘The purpose of calling himself ‘a servant of Jesus Christ’ 
is to avow at the outset the completeness of his commission by and com- 
mitment to Christ Jesus as Lord....It is from the Old Testament 
that we are to derive the significance of this title ‘servant’”’ (p. 2). 
Contrary to several others he maintains — again very correctly, as I see 
it— that wvedua in verse 4 refers to the Holy Spirit (p. 11). He points 
out that in the salutation, verse 7, the word marnp must mean “‘the first 
person of the trinity”, not, for example, the triune God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, as has been insisted upon by some Reformed writers, in the 
interest of a certain liturgical theory (p. 16). His explanation of 4:25 
might be called a reinstatement of the older view. Attempts have been 
made of late years to undermine it, but its adequacy is here reestablished 
(pp. 154-157). Masterful, indeed, is Murray’s interpretation of the very 
controversial paragraph, 7:14-25 (pp. 256-259). Though I have read 
a good many discussions of this section of Holy Writ, discussions, more- 
over, pointing in many different directions, Murray's is to my mind 
the best. And so I could easily continue. 

(2) Copious footnotes 


In these footnotes the more technical points are reviewed. They are 
a great help to the scholar. 

(3) Four appendices 

Appendix A deals with the subject of justification. Says Murray, 
“If anything has been demonstrated by the foregoing study of the usage 
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both in the Old Testament and in the New it is that justification is a 
term of forensic import and refers to the judgment conceived and registered 
with reference to judicial status. It is strange that Rome should be so 
reluctant to recognize this” (p. 360). One expects a thorough discussion 
of this theme in a commentary on Romans, and Murray has not 
failed us. 

In Appendix B— ‘From Faith to Faith” —the author attacks the 
theory of those who apply to such passages as Rom. 1:17 the notion 
that mioris refers here to the faithfulness of God and of Christ, and 
not to our faith that is directed to Christ. Murray’s argument, as I see 
it, is entirely convincing. 

Appendix C— “Isaiah 53:11’"’—is an attempt to substantiate the 
view that ‘‘in Isa. 53:11 it is the knowledge possessed by the Servant 
that is contemplated”’ (p. 383). 

After reading Appendix D — ‘Karl Barth on Romans 5” —I was in 
complete accord with Murray’s statement, “It cannot be too plainly 
said that if we adopt this [that is, Barth’s] construction of Romans 5:12-19 
we must abandon exegesis” (p. 386). A strong statement but not too 
strong. 

(4) Clear, understandable style 

Murray is never obscure. His language is that of the scholar, that 
is, of one who not only has read much but has also done his own thinking 
and knows how to convey his ideas to others. 

The book is one of the finest in its class. Hearty congratulations to 
both author and publisher. 

I shall permit myself, nevertheless, the following very minor points 
of criticism. The first is probably self-criticism rather than criticism 
of the author. Murray’s argument with respect to the sense of Isa. 53:11 
(Appendix C) left me not entirely convinced. However, I must admit 
that I had time to read it only once. It is possible that further study 
might bring me to the conclusion that here, too, Murray is right. The 
fault could be mine, not his. 

In the exegesis of Rom. 5:1 there is, as I see it, a weakness. Surely, 
the point, so important to the understanding of the meaning of this 
verse, namely, whether we should read, ‘‘We have peace with God”, 
or ‘‘Let us continue having peace with God” — the latter being a reading 
and an interpretation, by the way, which today is being popularized 
in one form or another by both the Berkeley Version and the New English 
Bible — should not have been relegated to a mere footnote. The result 
is that on pages 158, 159 there is a gap in the interpretation of the verse. 
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Murray begins at once with the words, ‘‘The apostle places in the forefront 
‘peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ’’’. The author then 
proceeds to show, in his characteristically excellent fashion, what such 
peace implies. But what about the meaning of the entire verse? Very 
little is made of this, I hope that this flaw will be corrected in a 
later edition. 

In conclusion, I have a criticism that applies not only to this volume 
of The New International Commentary but to others as well. By prefixing 
each section with the text of the American Standard Version, and then, 
in many instances, showing why this rendering is faulty, much space 
is wasted. It would be better, it seems to me, if each interpreter would 
immediately give us his own rendering from the original. Let the reader 
compare this with other translations. Thus, much space could be saved 
for valuable exegesis. 

May I close by repeating what I started out to say, This is exegesis 
of the highest rank. The book belongs in every minister’s library and 
in the library of every Bible student. I am looking forward eagerly 
for Professor Murray’s commentary on Romans 9-16. 


WILLIAM HENDRIKSEN 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Ronald S, Wallace: The Gospel Miracles, Studies in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1960. 
xiii, 161. $3.50. 


Ronald Wallace is a minister of the Church of Scotland in Edinburgh. 
He is one of the founders of the Scottish Church Theological Society and a 
director of the Scottish Journal of Theology. Among the several other books 
he has written are Calvin’s Doctrine of the Word and Sacrament, Calvin's 
Doctrine of the Christian Life and Many Things in Parables. 

This present book seeks to be an exposition of the miracles recorded in 
the Synoptic Gospels. The expositions are either sermons or modifications 
of sermons preached at the Lothian Road Church in Edinburgh. There are 
about thirty different miracles recorded in the first three Gospels; Wallace 
has chosen twenty for inclusion in this book. 

The purpose in mind is to answer the question, ‘‘What is Jesus Christ 
saying to the Church today through” the miracle stories? (p. ix). The 
language is plain and the style homiletic. There are no critical, exegetical 
or philosophical remarks to burden the reader. In this sense the book is 
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of a popular nature as compared to the standard work of Trench, Notes on 
the Miracles. 

Wallace takes seriously the evangelists’ records of the miracles of Jesus. 
No attempt is made to “soften” the miraculous in order to make the ac- 
counts palatable to modern man. For example in the record of the Gadarene 
demoniac he states 


Jesus acted on the assumption that this man was possessed by devils.... 
if we believe in Him, we should not be ashamed to. . . say we also believe 
that devils are real, and can be a real and root cause of our social misery, 
our moral chaos and the pernicious outbreaks of unruly passion that 
arise among men and nations” (p. 67). 


In his expositions Wallace is motivated by the conviction that the Spirit 
of Christ is directing his Church in an understanding of the Scriptures for 
our day. In spite of the influence that Neo-orthodoxy has had on his con- 
ception of the Bible (see especially pp. 43, 62, 103, 146) the classic Reformed 
tradition has had too deep a hold on him to allow him to descend to a sub- 
jectivistic exegesis of the holy Scriptures. In this book at least, his con- 
ception of man’s lost estate (e.g. pp. 25f.), the saving grace of God 
(e. g. pp. 144 f.) and the deity and Lordship of Jesus Christ (e. g. p. 60 
are in keeping with the best of Reformed theology. 

Wallace is to be commended for his reasonably successful attempt to 
show some of the meaning of the miracles for us in the mid-twentieth 
century. This is by no means an easy task. On the one hand (for preaching 
purposes) a simple restatement of the gospel record must be avoided; on 
the other hand a fanciful interpretation in the language and life of modern 
man must be shunned. Unless we accept an infallible hermeneutic from 
the Roman Church, we Protestants must, in serious reliance upon the Holy 
Spirit combine the best exegetical skills with a biblical-theological approach' 
if we are to bring a true and vital message to the church today. 

In connection with this point the book would have been enriched if the 
biblical-theological approach had been employed more often in the elucida- 
tion of the miracles. The few times Wallace approaches the miracles in 
such a manner the sermon is greatly strengthened (see pp. 62, 101, 105, 
116, 129). Although this is not a systematic treatment of the subject of 
miracles, it is a book (in distinction from a sermon) and as such should 
give some account (more fully than is given p. 114-116) of the purpose of 
the gospel miracles in general. 


t See the excellent new book, Preaching and Biblical Theology by E. P. 
Clowney, Eerdmans, 1960. 
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Of the twenty sermon expositions about one-third are noticeably of high 
calibre. In particular the exposition of The Stilling of the Storm, The Coin 
in the Fish’s Mouth, The Syrophoenician Woman, The Raising of Jairus’ 
Daughter and The Gadarene Demoniac are excellent. 

This attractive book is recommended. It should not only provide 
stylistic suggestions to ministers for their preaching but it will surely 
exalt Christ the sovereign Lord before the eyes of any reader. 


RosBert G. DEMoss 
Wayne, New Jersey 


Philip Carrington: According to Mark. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1960. xi, 384. $9.50. 


“A Running Commentary on the Oldest Gospel’’ — the sub-title of this 
volume — describes only in part the contents of the latest work by the 
Anglican Archbishop of Quebec. Actually, the expository aim of the com- 
mentary is subsumed (almost lost) under another purpose — the author's 
endeavor to defend his previously published thesis that Mark in its original 
form was a liturgical document. The preliminary study appeared in 1952 
bearing the title The Primitive Christian Calendar. In it the author ad- 
vanced the view that Matthew and Mark had been so composed and 
arranged as to be read through in sequence Sunday by Sunday in accord- 
ance with the Jewish calendar. Exceptions were the Passion narrative, 
which was designed to be read as a whole at the Feast of Passover and the 
narrative of the ministry of Jesus in Jerusalem, which was assigned to 
the Feast of Tabernacles. 

In suggesting that Mark served originally as a lectionary text Carrington 
steps on many a tender toe. Form critics feel the weight of his foot all 
through the volume. Again and again the archbishop stamps on the views 
of those who insist that the ecclesiastical community created the Marcan 
narratives, or that circumstances or theological pressures impressed a form 
upon each of them, or that spontaneous accretion or attrition made them 
what they are. 


As Carrington views Mark he sees three that bear witness: Jesus, the 
Story-teller, and the Writer. Primarily the stories owe their origin and 
power to Jesus. But they owe their preservation in the church to Peter, 
the Story-teller, whose first-hand experience in the events and whose 
dynamic personality kept them alive in the body of oral tradition. The 
stories owe their present written form to Mark, the Writer, who arranged 
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the material for church use without losing the salt and fire of the original. 
All this the archbishop thinks took place in Rome about 65 A. D. 

But in thus subscribing to the traditional view of the origin of Mark, 
the archbishop does not merely repeat Papias’ statement as found in 
Eusebius. Carrington holds that the present Mark contains elements of 
other sources besides the memoirs of Peter. Oral tradition, an indispensable 
factor in the building up of the infant church, looms large in Mark’s opus 
also. This lip-to-ear tradition is not to be conceived as simply a mass of 
unorganized elements or casual reminiscences, but as a fixed corpus of 
material bearing the imprimatur and pedigree of the apostles. From this 
reservoir of living tradition Mark drew in composing his gospel. 

Nor is this all. Carrington detects other elements in Mark: Jewish 
catechetical texts (traditions of old Jewish piety based on the Law, such 
as loving God and neighbor), quotations from the Testimonies (authorized 
collections of Old Testament messianic prophecies useful in controverting 
unbelieving Jews), oral liturgical and sacramental forms (particularly those 
used in examining catechumens), and prior literary documents (such as 
the Little Apocalypse of Mark 13). 

While allowing for the existence of such diverse elements in the make-up 
of Mark, Carrington permits no mention either of later interpolations or 
editorial enlargements due to the needs of the Gentile church. But in the 
midst of these stalwart affirmations one must be prepared for the shock 
of reading that ‘‘some element of elucidation seems to have been consid- 
ered legitimate even in the case of the prophecies of Jesus” (p. 274); and 
“some liberty or latitude in the transmission of the prophetic material was 
permitted in the tradition” (p. 289). 

A perusal of the author’s enumeration of Marcan sources makes it 
immediately evident that he permits a large place for the Old Testament in 
the gospel tradition. Repeatedly he insists on the continuity of the Old 
and New Testaments. The one cannot be divorced from the other. This 
emphasis is, no doubt, the most helpful contribution of Carrington’s 
commentary. He states without equivocation that “‘the Hebrew Scriptures 
continued to be the inspired Scriptures of the apostolic Churches, as they 
had been in the synagogue. They were quoted as final authority in every 
context, evangelical, devotional, doctrinal, and controversial; the Christian 
thinking about religion was conditioned by them; they permeate every page 
of the New Testament writings. Indeed, St Paul claimed that they were 
more Christian than Jewish. Certain events in Exodus and Numbers 
occurred as ‘types’ or patterns, and were written down for our admonition; 
and again in Romans xv we read that they were written down for our 
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learning’ (p. 18). In explanation of this statement Carrington cites 
throughout his commentary Old Testament references as parallels to or 
anticipations of references in Mark. Daniel, especially, comes in for men- 
tion, with the Pentateuch not far behind. The Index of Principal Refer- 
ences in the appendix gives more space to Old Testament texts than to 
those from the New. 

But more must be said about the author’s unique and original thesis — 
that Mark composed his gospel as a lectionary text. That lectionaries or 
service books (to use Scrivener’s phrase) were employed in the early church 
cannot be denied. Jerome indicates their existence as early as the fourth 
century. In recent decades an increasingly important role in New Testa- 
ment textual criticism is being given to the more than eighteen hundred 
lectionaries which are preserved. But can we carry the history of the 
lectionary text back to the original gospel composed by Mark? Carrington 
insists that it can be done, basing his insistence chiefly on the text of Mark 
in Codex Vaticanus (B). It divides Mark into sixty-two chapters or lec- 
tions, numbering them in sequence in the margin. Of these Carrington 
describes the last twelve or thirteen as the Passion narrative and assigns 
them to the paschal season. The remaining fifty or forty-nine he assigns 
to the calendar year, reconstructing a number of these as special lections 
for the Feast of Tabernacles. In this manner he imagines the original Mark 
to have been appointed to be read in the public services of worship through- 
out the Sundays of the Jewish (lunar) calendar year. 

It must be granted that such enumerated sections appear in Codex B. 
It is granted too that almost all the ancient Greek manuscripts have chapter 
divisions of some sort. And it is granted that the Jewish synagogue service 
(in which the church had its setting and from which it derived many of its 
liturgical forms) had appointed readings in the Law and the Prophets for 
the various Sabbaths of the year. 

But is this evidence enough to assert that Mark’s original composition 
was arranged in lections and designed for liturgical use? Does the existence 
of such divisions in extant manuscripts prove that they existed in the 
original work? Such lectionary divisions could have been inserted into the 
text quite early for practical liturgical purposes. Moreover, the divisions 
within existing manuscripts by no means coincide with one another. 


Because of their divergences Carrington found it necessary to catalogue 
them into two groups — B and non-B. Codex B, which Carrington follows, 
stands almost alone in its group. The non-B group includes not only the 
bulk of Greek manuscripts but also the Old Latin and Vulgate and the 
Diatessaron. Thus, the non-B lectionary divisions for Mark can be traced 
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back as a working calendrical system into the first half of the second 
century, to a time prior to the making of the Diatessaron. 


Besides these:data there are others requiring further consideration 
‘ 


before Carrington’s thesis can be accepted. The Chester Beatty papyrus 
contains no chapter numbers or divisions of any kind. The Codex Bezae 
(D) follows the paragraphing of the fourth century Eusebian canons. In 
the Codex Sinaiticus the old chapter numbers are missing while in the 
Freer manuscript (W) all chapter numbers are lacking. 

Archbishop Carrington, while taking account of recent scholarship, has 
an illuminating and individual approach to Mark’s gospel. His stand for 
the living tradition of the apostolic church, his panoramic view of all 
Scripture, his appreciation of the importance of oral tradition and the role 
of the Testimonies from the Old Testament, are of permanent value to 
those interested in the history of gospel origins and composition. Of lesser 
value will this book be to the pastor seeking sermonic material from its 
pages. 

FRED CARL KUEHNER 


Reformed Episcopal Seminary, Philadelphia 


Leon Morris: The Biblical Doctrine of Judgment. Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B, Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1960. 72. $2.00. 


The new Warden of Tyndale House, Cambridge, formerly Vice-Principal 
of Ridley College in Melbourne, has added to the lustre of his growing 
list of publications by another bright title. Though his books hitherto 
have concentrated on the New Testament, in the present study Dr. Morris 
ranges more broadly over biblical territory devoting two of his four chapters 
to the Old Testament. In the first of these chapters on Judgment in the 
Old Testament, the usage of the Hebrew word 05D¥ is examined and in the 
second there are studies of other pertinent Hebrew terms. Judgment in 
the New Testament is the subject of the last two chapters, one centering 
on judgment as ‘‘A Present Reality”, and the other on judgment as ‘‘A 
Future Certainty”. The book is an expanded version of the Tyndale 
Biblical Theology Lecture of 1960. 

By virtue of his mastery both of his subject and of English style the 
author succeeds in presenting a far more comprehensive interpretation of 
the biblical doctrine of judgment than the dimensions of the book lead the 


reader to anticipate. And remarkably he manages within the same brief 
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space to keep the reader aware of the vital religious relevance of the 
various facets of the solemn doctrine he expounds, It was, however, not 
possible in such short compass to integrate the judgment theme in any 
systematic way within a general biblico-theological framework. This 
limitation was also due in part to the method pursued, which as already 
suggested is that of word studies in the Old Testament and selected topics 
in the New Testament. 

Interestingly though, the major emphasis at which Dr. Morris arrives 
via his method coincides with that which one would feel obliged to make 
as a result of a more systematic biblico-theological analysis of the function 
of divine judgment within the process of covenantal administration. From 
its earliest enunciation in the Scripture to the Bible’s last prophecy of the 
final judgment, divine judgment is oriented to the redemption of God’s 
people. The destruction of Satan and his seed spells deliverance for the 
city of God. The judgment is the curse of the covenant and it is the great 
wonder of grace that it is precisely through the infliction of the covenant 
curse that the redemptive blessings are procured for the covenant com- 
munity. Similarly the burden of Dr. Morris on the basis of his method of 
investigation is that judgment as an act of discrimination between the 
wicked and the righteous is tantamount to the vindication and salvation 
of the latter (cf. chapter one). For this reason the final judgment does not 
merely or primarily portend the doom of the evil world; its prospect is 
preeminently the hopeful one of the dawn of the consummate kingdom 
(cf. p. 71). 

One suspects that in numerous cases the quotations from the current 
literature in the footnotes are likely to encourage the average Christian 
reader to suppose that the authors cited are in more solid agreement with 
Dr. Morris’ theology than would appear to be the case. This liability is 
not unrelated to the method of investigation followed in this book. For 


in the area of word and topical studies seeming or formal agreement may 


often be secured with theologians whose systematic thought is altogether 
alien to biblical revelation. Dialogue with the world of modern biblical 
scholarship conducted in terms of the total history and structure of God's 
self-disclosure in Scripture has the advantage of serving to differentiate 
more readily the radical responses of faith and unbelief which, as Dr. 
Morris has impressively shown (cf. chapter three), is the sifting, discrim- 
inatory, and thus judging, function of the church’s witness in the present 
age. 
MEREDITH G. KLINE 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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ed. Hans Hofmann: Making the Ministry Relevant. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1960. xvii, 169. $3.50. 


M. D. Hugen: The Church's Ministry to the Older Unmarried. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1958. ix, 122. $2.00. 


These volumes are in significant contrast. The former, a symposium 
which doubts the relevance of historical Christianity, seeks a new approach 
to communicating the gospel. The latter never questions the relevance 
of our faith and shows how that relevance may be implemented in one 
area of modern life. 

The significance of the symposium lies in its tacit admission on the part 
of modern theologians that their gospel is not yet reaching men today. 
To the oft-heard query, ‘‘Where are the neo-orthodox evangelists?” 
this volume would seem to reply, ‘‘We shall have them when we learn 
how to make their ministry relevant, and when we know how to 
train them”’. 

Hans Hofmann, Paul Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr, and Samuel Miller 
merely re-state the current neo-orthodox line: modern discoveries have 
stressed man’s insignificance; modern culture is impersonal; current 
events are so overpowering as to yield no solution; man retreats into 
himself, finds no help there, only baffling mystery; so man seeks refuge 
in psychosomatic disorders. 

In this situation, so the line goes, neither liberalism with its ‘‘adaptation”’ 
nor fundamentalism with its “preservation” will do. Modern man finds 
both irrelevant. What we need is a break with the terminology, concepts, 
and practical approaches of the past. We need the “reality’’ of 
Christianity; this must transform the “half-truths” of psychology and 
sociology into a living message which will be relevant for modern 
man. 

When we turn to the constructive part of the symposium we meet 
some interesting suggestions. Hofmann calls for a program where the 
minister as ‘‘researcher” reports his findings, failures, and achievements 
to the seminaries. There the theologians will reconsider the whole 
spectrum of Christianity, and then equip young ministers to face the 
problems of today. Only, both theologians and ministers must beware 
of the temptation to ‘‘identify theoretical images with absolute truth” 
(p. 15). This takes courage, writes Hofmann, for it is to admit that we 
do not have any absolute answers. But this seems to be the only way 
to make the Christian faith and its ministry relevant for our time. 
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Kenneth E. Appel, M.D., writes a helpful chapter on how medicine 
and the gospel may cooperate in the healing process. The helpfulness 
consists in enabling the pastor to see himself through the eyes of a psy- 
chiatrist. The personality theory Appel expounds is of course not biblically 
oriented. However, the brief paragraph expositions of psychiatric insights 
will stimulate the pastor to seek such orientation. 

Seward Hiltner writes with characteristic clarity and vigor. His 
example of ‘‘peeling the onion” in a pastoral contact and the subsequent 
discussion of the interview is a useful illustration of Hiltner’s own theories 
which are expounded at greater length in his own books. Hiltner would 
conserve some of the insights of our predecessors. But he sees the older 
pastoral techniques as blood-letting: ‘“The disease was caused by a poison, 
they reasoned. ... To get rid of the poison, get rid of the blood”’ (p. 
119). Today, the technique is like the giving of penicillin, ‘“‘it 
respects the natural powers fighting the disease...as the old theory 
could not” (idem). 

The pastor is cautioned against thinking of himself either as first-aid 
worker merely, or as specialist. But ‘‘there is always a pastoral dimension 
even if the principal counseling is being done by a better qualified other” 
(p. 122). For this unique function as a part of a team, Hiltner 
prescribes a good general education, some clinical pastoral training, 
psychology in the general sense, and a rapprochement between psychology 
and theology. 


“rn 


Reuel Howe writes on ‘Theological Education After Ordination’. 
Both students and teachers have faced Howe’s problem: is the seminary 
a center of theological learning or a training school? Possibly both students 
and teachers will smile at his assessment of the value of the lecture as 
a tool for teaching. Howe's chapter is perhaps the most useful for 
the conservative reader. But underlying it is the all too familiar distaste 
for a theology of propositions. Why must propositions and encounter 
be set over against each other? 


Hugen’s doctoral dissertation was presented to the faculty of the Free 


University of Amsterdam. He presupposes the poimenics of Kuyper, 
Hoekstra, Waterink, and others. ‘‘The goal of the ministry of God to 
the individual ... is seen, therefore, as the restoration or promotion 
of a life of reconciliation to God through faith in Jesus Christ which 
is directed according to the revealed will of God and devoted 
to his service’ (pp. 1f.). Here we have moved from vagueness and 
irrelevance to certainty and meaningfulness. 
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After an introductory chapter in which the Reformed poimenical 
attitude is set forth, Hugen plunges into the social problem of the older 
unmarried. Society has a prejudice against the older unmarried woman, 
a bias seen in literature, history, and in forms of speech. Hugen lays 
bare the unscriptural character of this and calls upon the church to correct 
it by preaching and practice. 

The aloneness of the older unmarried produces personality problems 
and temptations which can become sinful unless the church provides 
a Christian solution. 

Finally Hugen suggests specific forms which the Church’s ministry 
may take: by means of all forms of witness the church must ‘‘proclaim 
God’s judgment of social attitudes’”’ (p. 104); Christians should establish 
marriage contact bureaus, thus implementing Paul’s exhortation in 
I Tim. 5:14; and pastors should seek for the integration of the unmarried 
into the life of the church and into the lives of her members. 

Such in outline is Hugen’s thesis. However, it would be a mistake 
to view the book as useful only in dealing with the problems of the older 


unmarried. The volume, brief though it is, is replete with sound doctrinal 


and psychological insights which will help the interested reader in many 
phases of the Christian life. The author’s discussion of communion in 
marriage is valuable and his use of the conception of the church as kowvwvia 
is particularly enlightening. 


Joun W. SANDERSON, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Howard A. Hanke: From Eden to Eternity. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1960. 196. $3.50. 


The announced purpose of this book is to ‘‘show the proper, natural 
relationship between the Old and New Testament Scriptures and how the 
former introduces the latter’. The author has taken a proper and true 
theme and we value the evident enthusiasm with which he has embraced 
it. Unfortunately, his enthusiasm has led him to impair his treatise 
by overstatements and, indeed, on several occasions by misstatements. 

In the first chapter Dr. Hanke maintains that in the period before the 
Flood there was sufficient revelation of God’s way of salvation for the 
redemption of man. This he evidences by Genesis 3:15, the sacrifice 
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of Abel, the existence of a godly people, and Enoch’s walking with God. 
But he strains the point when he maintains that “there is no scriptural 
evidence to support the idea that religion was not extensively and popularly 
taught and elaborated by hundreds and thousands of appointed ministers” 
(p. 17). The contrary is also true. After developing the idea that revelation 
was fuller than generally supposed, the author asks, ‘Show much theological 
knowledge is necessary for salvation? Possibly, none is necessary” 
(p. 20). And yet he demands, ‘‘how could God hold men responsible 
for religious conduct without some religious instruction?” (p. 18). On 
page 21 we are informed that “Enoch was a priest, a king, and a 
preacher’. That Enoch was a prophet Jude informs us but the Scripture 
is silent as to other offices that Enoch might have held. 

The history of the period from the Flood to Abraham is covered by 
three chapters in Genesis. Yet, as the author points out, Noah was 
certainly acquainted with the revelation of God’s grace and must have 
made it known. But he tries to prove too much when he states that 
“Abraham was the product of the redemptive revelation which was a 
present reality long before his day’”’ (p. 25); and “he accepted and 
appropriated that which was already the ‘legal tender’ of the religious 
realm and taught it to his people’”’ (p. 25). This does not square with the 
biblical account of the calling of Abraham which indicates that Abraham 
was called from an environment of idolatry as Joshua relates (Joshua 
24:2, 3). Dr. Hanke can maintain his case only if he draws attention 
to the many biblical references which establish the special revelation 
Abraham received, particularly in regard to the covenant. For instance, 
the adequacy of Abraham’s knowledge is revealed in Christ’s statement, 
“Abraham saw my day, and was glad” (John 8:56). Not only is the 
author’s treatment “thin” in regard to Abrahamic revelation but also 
in regard to the Mosaic. A fuller discussion is required to prove convincingly 
the adequacy of the revelation that existed from Eden to Moses. 

In chapter four the author asks, ‘‘Did Jesus introduce a new dispensa- 
tion?”’ This he answers in the negative chiefly with the argument that the 
sacrament of baptism taught nothing significantly new and that its 
fundamental idea was a reference to the theocratic reign of Christ as the 
universal Prince of mankind (p. 42). Yet the Scriptures themselves 
witness to two dispensations — the old and the new. It is true, as the 
author claims, that there is a historical continuity between the two and 
that there is but one covenant community, one church. But there is 
a difference. As Roderick Campbell wrote in his book, Israel and the 
New Covenant, ‘‘The Old Testament speaks, in promise, of a greater 
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prophet than Moses (Deut. 18:15; cf. Mal. 3:1), of a greater and more 
perfect priesthood than that of Aaron (Zech. 6:12-13), of a greater and 
more widely honoured King than David or Solomon (Ps. 72), of a different 
kind of tabernacle and temple than that which is made with hands 
(I Kings 8:27; Isa. 2:2-3), and of a more effective and spiritual way 
of worship and access to the true God than that which was provided 
under the Old Covenant (Mal. 1:11)’’ (p. 34). Christ calls attention 
to the greater blessedness of the new dispensation.in the words, ‘For 
I tell you, that many prophets and kings have desired to see those things 
which ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear those things which 
ye hear, and have not heard them” (Luke 10:24). And the author of 
Hebrews states in the conclusion of chapter 11, ‘‘And these all, having 
obtained a good report through faith, received not the promise: God 
having provided some better thing for us’’. 

Hanke is on good ground when he indicates that a true Jew previous 
to the advent of Christ was a saved man and that the New Testament 
church is the spiritual Israel. In chapter seven he proves the essential 
Christology of the Old Testament but overstates his case in concluding, 
“The Christology of the Old Testament is as complete, though not as 
elaborate, as is that of the New”’ (p. 78). 

In defining the gospel the author makes several statements that 
cause uneasiness. He writes, ‘‘God’s free, pardoning grace was as freely 
offered before as after Christ’s coming, but now man is placed in a better 
and more favorable condition to receive it’ (p. 80). Christ limited the 
ministry of the apostles to calling the lost sheep of Israel and only after 
his crucifixion and resurrection extended the ministry to the four corners 
of the earth. And the unbeliever’s condition has not changed. He is 
still dead in trespasses and sin and needs God’s grace to change him. 

The writer does good service in showing (chapter ten) the similarity 
between Old and New Testament teaching. But in the same chapter 
he maintains that “there is not even a suggestion in the New Testament 
that the Church was faulty, or needed any change, either in its outward 
forms or in its religious tenets” (p. 97). However, Jesus did state, ‘‘But 
the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth” (John 4:23). Herein, he sweeps away 
the outward and carnal forms and in the same context declares that 
it is no longer necessary to worship at Jerusalem. The spiritual temple 
has displaced the material. And is it not true, although denied by the 
author, that Christ and the apostles ‘‘prescribed positive laws for the 
Church”? What about the laws of discipline? He is correct, however, 
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in maintaining that there is but one church and that Christ did not establish 
a new religion in the sense that it has no continuity with the past. 

That the teachings of the New Testament are expressed in the Old is 
the burden of chapter eleven. The unity between the two is due to the 
authorship of Christ who inspired both prophet and apostle. Hanke 
indicates how interpreters have misread the Sermon on the Mount in 
believing that it sets a higher moral code than that of Moses. He shows 
that the code of Moses is similar to that of English and American law 
and that Christ did not abrogate it in the Sermon on the Mount. 

The balance of the book continues the theme of the unity of the Old 
and New Testaments and the riches of the revelation within the former. 
But the author continues to impair the theme by such statements as 
“we have one Bible and no one part of it is better or holier than any 
other part” (p. 138); “it is an impeachment of the divine perfections 
to suppose it possible for God to reveal some things at one time which 
are superior to something revealed at another time” (p. 138); “‘but this 
superiority is not in the thing taught, but in the superior capacity of 
man now to receive it’’ (p. 148); “the religion outside of Israel may have 
been, at times, tenfold or a hundredfold greater than that inside; but 
it partook of the general character of religion prior to the sending out 
of Abraham” (p. 165). These statements take issue with the Scriptures 
and, to say the least, are very careless. 

Throughout the book Dr. Hanke makes much of Revelation 13:8, 
“And all that dwell upon the earth shall worship him, whose names are 
not written in the book of life of the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world”’. Concerning this text the author makes a startling statement, 
“His atonement was not made in the days of Caesar, but at least as long 
ago as the early days of Adam. All that was done about it at the 
crucifixion was a mere exhibition or manifestation of the great fact, 
intended merely for such eyes and comprehension as could not otherwise 
discern or appreciate it. Christ was God manifest (see Rev. 13:8).” 
This implies that Christ died twice and the last time for those who lacked 
spirituality to discern the atonement. It assumes that Christ could 
die without his incarnation. Of course, Christ died once and for all and 
that in the days of Caesar (I Pet. 3:18; Hebrews 9:25-28). Romans 
3:25 declares that sins under the old covenant were forgiven through 
the forbearance of God in anticipation of Christ’s death. And Hebrews 
9:15 explains, ‘‘And for this cause he is the mediator of the new testament, 
that by means of death, for the redemption of the transgressions that 
were under the first testament, they which are called might receive the 
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promise of eternal inheritance’. His death was an expiation for moral 
transgressions under the first covenant, which had remained unexpiated, 
though remitted in the forbearance of God. The meaning of the 
Revelation 13:8 passage is expressed more clearly in the American Standard 
Version, ‘‘every one whose name hath not been written from the foundation 
of the world in the book of life of the Lamb that hath been slain’’. 

We rejoice in the enthusiasm with which Dr. Hanke maintains the 
unity of the Old and New Testaments and the unity of the church under 
both covenants, but we wish that he were more familiar with the extensive 
literature on this subject which would have prevented some rather careless 
statements. 


J. Marce.tus KIk 


Silver Spring, Maryland 


H. Van Riessen, A. L. Farris, H. E. Runner: Christian Perspectives 1960. 
Pella, Iowa: Pella Publishing, Inc. 1960. viii, 159. $1.50. 


Christian Perspectives 1960, published by the Association for Reformed 
Scientific Studies in Canada, is a series of lectures given to an audience 
drawn mainly from students of various universities, colleges and high 
schools. They are therefore popular lectures, but, in the main, profound 
and stimulating. Van Riessen and Runner, in particular, as representatives 
of epistemologically self-conscious Calvinism, are especially telling in their 
critique of non-Christian thought and culture, and able in their develop- 
ment of the Christian perspective. 

Van Riessen, dealing with ‘‘The Christian Approach to Science’’, con- 
cerns himself immediately with the problem of neutrality. If science were 
neutral, a Christian approach would be unnecessary, and science beyond 
the need of biblical thought or God’s grace. It ‘‘would be beyond the effects 
of sin, a sector of life not in need of God’s grace. It would be a kingdom by 
itself, self-existing and separate from the kingdom of Christ.”’ If neutrality 
is a false premise, ‘‘then science will always be determined by faith. In 
that case the Christian approach to science will not only be useful but 
obligatory” (p. 5). But the neutrality, autonomy and superiority of 
theoretical thought with regard to religion is one of the premises of our 
culture, of scientific thought, and of extensive areas of religious thinking. 
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The Thomistic division of faith and reason into two independent spheres 
has its counterpart in Protestant circles. Science, however, has not been 
able to assert its objectivity and neutrality without attacks and uncertain- 
ties within its own camp, all heightened by Einstein’s physics. The Chris- 
tian, unlike the unbeliever, is able to deny the concept of neutrality without 
falling into relativism, and indeed preserves scientific truth by his very 
denial of neutrality, in that God, rather than autonomous man or the 
principle of relativism, becomes the source of interpretation. 

Neutralism, by positing an area of life unaffected by the fall, accordingly 
offers a redemption apart from Christ. Neutral science, it is believed by 
neutralists, provides hope of redemption in a planned society. ‘‘Christ or 
this science: that is the choice thrust upon us” (p. 34). In America, the 
community, served by neutral science, and calling for neutrality on the 
part of diverse groups with reference to itself, has become an idol of major 
dimensions, a redeeming community. The central idol, however, is neutral- 
ity itself, which ‘‘has never existed in science’ (p. 42), and which is guided 
by extensive pre-philosophical presuppositions which are a false faith. 
Christian faith alone can ensure valid science in the long run, in that it 
restores God to his proper place as Creator and the source of interpretation. 
A faith, however, like Tillich’s which ‘“‘short circuits the Christ of the 
Scriptures and the Scriptures of Christ” becomes only ‘‘a new form of an 
old idol” and ‘‘an expression of autonomy”’ (p. 47). Only truly biblical 
faith ‘‘offers us real escape from the secularization of science . . . guarantees 
the sacredness of man’s vocation in the field of science . . . (and) sees in the 
sphere of science the signs of the Kingdom of God”’ (p. 54). 

Farris’ briefer lectures are concerned with ‘The Christian Approach to 
History’. The Greek, Marxist, humanist and Christian interpretations are 
analyzed briefly and contrasted, as are the divergent approaches to his- 
torical necessity, freedom and the eternal decree. Farris lays a welcome and 
strong stress on the significance of the resurrection to the philosophy of 
history, as the declaration of the triumphant sovereignty of God and the 
assurance of victory in time as well as eternity. He lacks, however, the 
sharp epistemological awareness of Van Riessen and Runner. Nonetheless, 
noteworthy emphases appear throughout his study. Of especial interest, 
as an illustration of ‘‘Christ’s victory over evil” and the conquering aspect 
of Christ’s work, is his comment on an observance of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Table in Scotland: 


Many years ago I conducted a communion service in an old parish 
church in... Scotland. As I walked into the Church that morning two 
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things startled me. In the first place there was a fine white linen over 
the back of every pew. One had the feeling that one had walked into a 
banquet hall and that was precisely the feeling that was meant to be 
engendered. In the second place, there were no communion vessels or 
elements on the communion table. I began the service and preached the 
sermon. Then I announced the metrical psalm based on Psalm 24. 
While we were singing the elders retired to the vestry and when we 
reached the word ‘‘Who is the Lord, the Lord mighty in battle?” they 
returned bearing the plates of bread and the flagons of wine. I realized 
then that I was participating in a victory celebration and that the elders 
were carrying in not only the symbols of Christ broken body and shed 
blood offered as an atonement for sin, but they were bearing aloft the 
spoils of victory. From that day to this the communion service has had 
no funereal overtones for me (p. 69). 


Runner’s study of ‘‘The Relation of the Bible to Learning” returns to the 
basic problem of epistemological self-conciousness. The crux of the prob- 
lem, as Runner states it, is, ‘‘What, after all, is the Word of God?” (p. 95). 
The Scriptures cannot be known or understood if alien categories of 
thought, or moralizations, are imported into the preaching thereof. Sim- 
ilarly, God and his Word remain alien to us if the divine order is not under- 
stood, if God, man, and “‘the law-order of God” are not seen as related 
rather than independent ‘‘pieces of knowledge’. In the Greek conception 
of Law, for example, one still decisive in contemporary culture, Law is 
abstract and a necessity above all duties. The medieval inheritance of 
Hellenic categories of thought led to abstract Laws (the Law of Reason, 
and Natural Law) which were in effect independent of God. For Occam, 
God and Law became irreconcilables, Law implying universals, so that 
“God is ex-lex: Deus Exlex’’ (p. 101). Calvin, by rejecting Augustine’s 
theory of ideas with their abstract and Hellenic realism, and also ‘‘the Oc- 
camist view of the Deus Exlex’’, related the Law to God. (Van Til has 
stated it succinctly: ‘‘God does not have a law; He is law”, Intro. to Theol., 
1947, II, 214). To know Law, one must therefore know God, and, similarly, 
to know the self, we must know God, in whose image man was created. 
God’s Law is ‘‘the very condition of our existence as selves... the Law is 
the condition of man’s freedom” (p. 104). Scripture, the Word of God, is 
the power by which God opens our hearts to see and know reality. In the 
world of learning, however, those holding apostate principles have not only 
failed to see the ‘inner connection that exists between the Word of God and 
our life in this world, more particularly just now the intrinsic connection 
between that Word and the world of learning’’ (p. 109), but have deepened 
and widened the disunity of the Fall by those developing apostate prin- 
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ciples. Unhappily, many Christian thinkers, from early days to the present, 
as Runner points out in an able and concentrated survey, have sought 
common ground with apostate principles and thereby in effect surrendered 
the faith. A rejection of all synthesis is requisite to truly Christian 
thinking. 

To understand Synthesis perfectly, and its consequences, just imagine 
what would have happened if our second representative or Office-bearing 
man, Christ Jesus, when, like Adam, he was tempted of Satan in the 
wilderness, had taken each of the devil’s tempting words and looked for, 
even expressed a measure of agreement with, the ‘moments’ of truth in 
them (without which the Lie cannot even exist since it is only a Distor- 
tion of the Truth)! That is precisely what our first parent did, and fell 
from his place. But the heart of the man Christ was held in the grip of 
the Truth, and he gave to each of Satan's tempting words the integral 
answer of the Truth. Because of what He did it is possible for the apostle 
to enjoin us to ‘stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage’ (Gal. 5:1) 
(pp. 156 f.). 


Christian Perspectives 1960 is a delight to read and is deserving of wide 
circulation and use. 


Rovusas JOHN RUSHDOONY 


Santa Cruz, California 


Edward John Carnell: The Kingdom of Love and the Pride of Life. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1960. 164. $3.00. 


In the preface to this new volume of apologetics, Professor Carnell 
gives us a panorama of his writings in the field. Without endorsing any 
“official” approach to apologetics (p. 5), he has intended each of his 
books to capitalize on a fruitful point of contact between the gospel 
and culture. ‘In An Introduction to Christian Apologetics the appeal 
was to the law of contradiction; in A Philosophy of the Christian Religion 
it was to values; and in Christian Commitment it was to the judicial 
sentiment. In this book I am appealing to the law of love’ (p. 6). The 


inspiration for this most recent approach comes from a fresh encounter 
with psychotherapy. ‘The more I reflected on the relationship between 
patient and analyst, the more convinced I became that psychotherapy 
has unwittingly created a new base for Christian apologetics” (idem). 
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As a literary framework for his book Carnell builds around the story 
of the raising of Lazarus. From the systematic point of view, however, 
the center of reference is the experience and the immediate certainties 
of the happy child. Carnell is certain that Jesus would second 
the position of Freud, for both advocated a spontaneity like that of the 
child, one who experiences the inner release of the kingdom of love, 
“release from anxiety, fear, and the dread of not counting” (p. 7). In 
the various chapters Carnell tries to draw out the implications of child- 
like faith and trust, in contrast to the futility of the pride of life, 
which seeks to establish itself and erect guarantees by means of its own 
power, including the power of the intellect. The child becomes a symbol 
of the attitude underlying this work, that the heart has reasons which 
the mind does not know. 

Carnell often has good things to say as he describes the life of Christian 
love. His method, however, is to seek a common ground between 
the believer and the unbeliever. The kingdom of love, which he is first 
of all intent on disclosing, is a purely natural love and not an evangelical 
one. It is the kingdom which is intuited by one who is acting as a happy 
child would act, according to the dictates of the heart, one who has 
not yet been duped into the self-assertiveness of the will for power. 
Carnell’s method is to establish a common ground in what “happy 
children” or ‘‘all good men’”’ intuitively feel, and then seek to throw 
a bridge over to what is specifically Christian, ‘‘for the kingdom of heaven 
is the eternal phase of the kingdom of love’’ (p. 19). 

The clash or at least the uneasy juxtaposition of these two elements 
is all too apparent. That is the case, for instance, with Carnell’s discussion 
of death. The heart, we are informed, acquaints us with the proper 
etiquette on attending a funeral. ‘‘Since the bereaved have united their 
hearts with the departed, they cannot believe that death has spoken 
the last word. They know that if the dead do not count, then the living 
do not count, for the living and the dead form one unbroken fellowship. 
Thus, a good person will do his best to assure the bereaved that death 
has not dissolved the kingdom of love, and that in the kingdom of heaven 
there will be a renewal of lost fellowship. This means that whenever 
a person communicates assurances of hope to the bereaved, he is really 
saying that the soul is immortal and that God will overrule the verdict 
of death” (p. 21). From such a sentiment, which seems to belong to 
everyone who intuits like a child, Carnell appears to be able to move 
to the more specifically Christian idea of a double resurrection, both 
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of the just and the unjust, only by a sleight of hand (p. 97). One wonders 
what a vague idealistic sentimentalizing about decorum at a funeral 
has to do with the wonderful but stern Christian truth that those who 
are united with Christ will be raised unto everlasting life but those 
who are outside of him will be lost in eternal perdition. 

If we had become accustomed to the idea that Carnell espoused a 
sort of Christian rationalism, we were in for a slight shock to find him 
in his present volume standing for the intuitive grasp of the believing 
heart, which can reach depths which are closed to the intellect (p. 95). 
The inconsistency is explained by Carnell himself, of course, since 
his intent is not to canonize one or the other kind of approach 
but to use whatever method appears to be fruitful in erecting a bridge 
between the gospel and culture. It appears to the reviewer, however, that 
this inconsistency is present in this book itself. After having advanced his 
intuitionistic epistemology, and especially after having castigated the 
Greeks for their intellectualism, Carnell presents a long quotation from 
a work of A. M. Fairbairn, which is a eulogy of the rational faculty of 
man if there ever was one. ‘‘There is no fact of human experience so 
remarkable, so significant of the power of the reason to command, to 
conquer, and to defy the senses. The intelligible world is created 
from within, not from without; what man believes he believes in obedience 
to the laws of mind, often in rigorous opposition to the alien and inhuman 
forces of matter” (p. 104). Perhaps it is not his intent to be consistent 
on this score, but I fail to see that Carnell has presented a consistent 
method of apologetics either in his successive works or even within the 
book under review itself. 

Carnell himself is orthodox, and this fact is quite apparent within 
the pages of this volume. Nevertheless, his method leads him into 


idealistic and sentimental views that seem to have little or nothing to 
do with evangelical, biblical belief. Even though there are individual 
insights of value in this book, the method itself and many of the statements 
proceeding from it are inadequate. Regrettably, one must turn elsewhere 
for a truly biblical approach to apologetics. 


Rospert D. KNUDSEN 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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J. S. Whale: Victor and Victim. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1960. ix, 172. $3.75. 


T. W. Manson: Ethics and the Gospel. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1960. 109. $2.75. 


James G. S. S. Thomson: The Old Testament View of Revelation. Grand 
Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1960. 107. $2.50. 


Gordon Girod: The Way of Salvation. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House. 1960. 157. $2.95. 


The author of two popular works, The Protestant Tradition and Christian 
Doctrine, J. S. Whale, now furnishes us with a small volume setting forth 
his views on the doctrine of redemption. Although he devotes a section 
to the church, the sacraments and the resurrection, his main emphasis is 
upon the atonement of Christ. As he views it, the Bible employs three 
metaphors, taken respectively from the battlefield, the altar of sacrifice 
and the law court, to describe and explain the passion of Christ. They 
are Christ as Victor, Victim and Criminal. 

In spite of the formal attractiveness of certain sections the author’s 
basic interpretation is a radical abandonment of the view of the atonement 
held by historic Protestantism. This is evidenced as he deals with the 
metaphor of Christ as Victor. The main conflict, as Whale sees it, is 
between the Devil and Christ. The Bible describes this struggle in Genesis 
1 by the demythologized Babylonian myth of the conflict between 
Marduk and the ocean dragon Tiamat, a theme that is also carried out 
in Psalm 74 and Isaiah (pp. 24f.). The Devil is man’s adversary. He 
accuses him before God. Man pretends to be good, but Satan opposes 
these pretensions. He indicts man at the bar of heaven. He has a divine 
function and might be described as God’s “‘Lord High Executioner” 
in the Gilbert and Sullivan style. Or, to use Whale’s terminology again, 
as a “personification of that divine attribute of justice he is hardly 
distinguishable from God’’ (p. 33). But Christ is the Victor. He will 
overcome all. Paul repeatedly insists upon a final restoration of all things, 
so that Christ will in the end be as in the beginning ‘“‘all in all’. He will 
end all estrangement, and the fulness of the reconciliation of Christ 
“will include, not exclude the demonic powers”. This means ‘‘that Satan 
himself is finally saved.... Even Satan belongs to God, not only at the 
beginning of his career, but at the end’”’ (p. 41). 

In spite of the naive jacket blurb which says that this book “‘is not 


consciously written from a special theological or confessional standpoint”, 
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it is quite obvious that Whale writes from a very definite theological 
standpoint, one that rejects the Bible as the infallible Word of God and 
goes out from certain non-Reformation principles. 

It is noteworthy to observe that the author arrives at these concepts 
by omitting, misinterpreting and rejecting relevant biblical data. There 
are some remarkable omissions. For example, the author teaches a 
universalism that includes ‘‘all humanity” (p. 115) and even Satan, 
yet there is no wrestling with, or even mention of, the many biblical 
passages that teach eternal hell, reprobation, and the final doom of Satan. 
Here he would probably apply the principle that ‘‘Everything in the 
Bible”’ is not ‘‘soundly biblical’’ (p. 33)! 

In the age-long difficulty of endeavoring to discover how God can be 
a God of love and of holiness at the same time, the author finds it to 
be “an intolerable logical contradiction” to combine grace and law, 
mercy and holiness in God (pp. 34, 46). Thus he misinterprets Satan 
as a figure of speech that represents God’s concern for law, holiness and 
the resulting wrath. 

As for other examples, the author would be hard pressed to back up 
his view that I Cor. 5:5; I Peter 5:8; I John 5:19; and I Tim. 3:6 identify 
the wrath of God with Satan (p. 40 n). Likewise, it is significant that the 
author does not attempt to substantiate the statement that Satan is 
“zealous to vindicate God’s honour” (p. 34). 

As for the rejection of biblical data, it is instructive to observe how 
the author handles II Sam. 24 and I Chron. 21, which tell us of David's 
census taking. Whereas II Sam. 24 attributes the census taking and 
punishment ultimately to God, I Chron. 21 ascribes the inciting of the 
census taking to Satan. Whale solves the apparent contradiction by 
rejecting II Sam. 24 as ascribing unworthy legal and punitive actions 
to God; and by accepting the Chronicler’s account as being in harmony 
with God’s characteristics. 

This example of the author’s treatment of Christ as Victor is sufficient 
to show his ‘‘special theological and confessional standpoint’ and how 
he arrives at it. Suffice it to say that when he deals with Christ as Victim, 
he can find no concept of substitutionary sacrifice in either the Old or 
New Testaments. Neither the Old Testament sacrifices (p. 73) nor 
Lev. 17:11 (p. 51) nor II Cor. 5:21 (p. 72) nor Gal. 3:13 (pp. 71 f.) speak 
to him. For him ‘“‘penal substitution ... is morally offensive” (p. 71). 

When one turns to the book on ethics by the late Rylands Professor 
of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis in the University of Manchester, 
T. W. Manson, it is instructive to observe how here, too, an author’s 
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convictions regarding Scripture govern his conclusions. This book, 
compiled after Manson’s death in 1958, contains the Ayer Lectures 
at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in 1953. 

Commendably, Manson desires to see a certain unity between the 
ethics of the Old Testament and those of Jesus. Thus, half of this small 
book is devoted to the Old Testament and to the Judaistic background. 
On the basis of the teachings of Simeon the Righteous, the author develops 
the interesting thesis that the Judaistic ethics (not necessarily or chiefly 
Old Testament ethics) were based on three pillars: the law, worship 
and brotherly kindness. 

Is it not somewhat artificial, however, to force the Sermon on the Mount 
into such a mould? If it be claimed that Jesus restates these three 
fundamentals of Judaism so that Mt. 5:17-48 treats the law, 6:1-34 
the worship and 7:1-12 brotherly kindness, then one may wonder how 
the author would explain elements that are apparently foreign to the 
main thesis of each section. For example, if chapter six is supposed to 
be Jesus’ restatement of the Judaistic concept of worship, how are we 
to explain the first four verses that deal with alms, a matter in the realm 
of brotherly kindness? Here the author gives us the novel explanation 
that after the destruction of Jerusalem the rabbis decreed that alms- 
giving was a satisfactory substitute for sacrifice and therefore an act 
of worship. Even if this were true at the time of Jerusalem’s fall, do we 
have any basis for supposing that such was the case forty years earlier? 

Because of the brevity of the lectures, Manson does not go into 
similar exegetical problems. But one would like to know how he would 
reconcile Mt. 7:6 (‘Give not that which is holy unto the dogs’’), for 
example, with the Judaistic theme of brotherly kindness that is supposed 
to dominate 7:1-12. Or how would he explain 7:7-12, which deals with 
prayer and the goodness of God? These questions cause one to wonder 
at the validity of his argument. 

If, on the one hand, the author sees too much unity between the Gospel 
ethic and its spiritual heritage, it may be asked, on the other hand, 
if he fails at a crucial point of Christian ethics to see a basic continuity. 
For he takes issue with the great creeds of the church that have interpreted 
Mt. 22:37-39 as being the summary of Christian ethics. He feels that 
the context shows that two Jews were discussing the Jewish way of 
life, and that one of them, Jesus, summarized the Jewish law but not 
the ethics that are applicable to us today. As a matter of fact, he points 
out, the second part of the summation (‘thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself’’) contains a selfish motive. This quintessence of Jewish ethics 
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is to be contrasted, he writes, with the quintessence of Christian ethics as 
it is found in John 13:34, ‘I am giving you a new commandment; it is 
that you love one another. As I have loved you, you are to love one 
another.” 

Immediately certain questions arise concerning this interpretation. 
Must Mt. 22:39 be interpreted selfishly? Could it not mean that one 
must love his neighbor as intensely and wholeheartedly as he loves himself? 
Furthermore, is there not a permanent validity in the core of the Old 
Testament ethics? Is not the Old Testament law, upon which this sum- 
mation rests according to Jesus, a reflection of God’s eternal, moral 
nature? Can God ever command selfishness, let alone change his moral 
standard from the Old Testament to the New Testament? Moreover, 
is it not precarious to say that this passage deals only with Jewish 
matters because two Jews were talking in Jerusalem about Jewish 
law? In our estimation the author rests his thesis upon extremely 
tenuous grounds. 


We believe, rather, that the Old Testament moral law is a reflection 
of God’s nature. Because his nature does not change, neither can his 
commandments: they are eternally valid. Thus, there is a basic continuity 
between the Old Testament and New Testament ethics, which is sum- 


marized in Mt. 22:37-39. All men are to love God with all the heart 
and their neighbor as much as they love themselves. This is not a different 
command from John 13:34 but a restatement of it. It is the quintessence 
of both Jewish and Christian ethics. 

One of the most interesting sections of Manson’s book concerns 
his view of the authority of the sayings of Jesus for us today. He does 
not believe that the Bible is an authentic record. As for the New 
Testament, “If we think in terms of strict historical documentation 
these early Christians were guilty of tampering with the evidence” (p. 
92). They often took the sayings of Jesus and put them into new, un- 
historical contexts. As a generalization it may be stated, he says, that 
Jesus’ sayings were adapted in two different ways. One is that the audience 
changed. Whereas Jesus originally addressed his words to his opponents 
the early church transferred the words to his disciples. The other is 
that whereas Jesus’ warnings were originally very often intended as 
an eschatological threat, we now have ethical advice for our present 
day living. Some examples that he gives are the parables of the dishonest 
steward, the prodigal son, the lost sheep, the great feast, the thief in the 
night, the ten virgins, the doorkeeper and the pounds. 

It is disappointing that the author attempts little substantiation 
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of this thesis, for it would be stimulating to follow his thought. But 
it should be evident that ethics built upon this basis are largely a subjective 
reconstruction of the biblical evidence and therefore most relative. There 
can be no “Thus saith the Lord”, for since the early church tampered 
with the evidence, we are not quite sure what the Lord said, to whom 
he said it, and if his teaching was intended for us today or was spoken 
out of a misconception that the end was near. 

If Whale and Manson go out from a disbelief in the authority 
of the Scriptures, J. G. S. S. Thomson proceeds from a different principle 
in his book The Old Testament View of Revelation. He appeals to Scripture 
constantly and accepts it at face value. 

The title of Thomson’s book must be qualified. For the book 
does not deal with revelation as a whole, but with special revelation 
only. And two and a half chapters have been added that are beyond 
the subject of revelation, chapters that deal with the God of revelation, 
his attributes and names. In the sixty pages that are left the author 
sets forth in a systematic way the Old Testament data concerning such 
matters as the Hebrew vocabulary for revelation, the necessity and pos- 
sibility of revelation, revelation as the acts of God in history, dreams, 
visions, the Angel of the Lord and the glory of the Lord, and the concept 
of the Word of the Lord as it is found in Jeremiah. There is much worthy 
material here, profitable for study. 

We wish that the author had gone into the subject at greater length. 
Here is a broad field covered in a few pages. Most subjects can be only 
touched upon. As a result, clarity is not the greatest virtue of the book. 
For example, the reviewer would like to have a fuller explanation of the 
brief section that speaks of Hebrew words as being ‘‘conceived to 
have a potency that was both inherent and irresistible” (p. 57). Thomson 
adds that Balaam’s words ‘‘could even limit the power of the God of 
Israel” (p. 58). Without further explanation, this is misleading. Neither 
is it clear what the author means by the identity of the word and 
deed of God (p. 66). This last example is a very minor point but never- 
theless is indicative of much of the author’s style. 

Probably because of the shortness of the book, the author does not 
go deeply into the problem of inspiration in the Old Testament. Especially 
today when this question is to the fore in so many circles, it would have 
been extremely advantageous to the readers to have a clear-cut and full 
presentation of what the Old Testament has to say about special revelation 
in the form of the inerrant Scriptures. 


At times the author writes in such a way as to suggest a limitation to 
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the sovereignty of God. In addition to his remark on page 58 concerning 
Balaam, which is referred to above, he writes that ‘‘by His Spirit the 
Lord broke into history through certain personalities who were open 
to an invasion of, or possession by, the Spirit’ (p. 37). And previous 
to this he says that ‘‘the revelatory act could not take place until man’s 
response to the interpretative Word had been made” (p. 14). Without 
further qualifications the impression is given that in the matter of special 
revelation God waits on man. Rather God takes hold of rebellious, un- 
willing and totally depraved man and makes him willing to be his instru- 
ment. No man has ever been open to invasion by the Spirit. But God 
has made man open so that he has been driven or borne by the Holy 
Spirit to write the things of God (II Pet. 1:21). 

One final observation should be made. Repeatedly in substantiation 
of his argument the author quotes men who have a low view of the Old 
Testament revelation and of its content. We wonder if often there is 
any more agreement between the author’s sentiments and the quotations 
than the sound of the syllables. We believe that, although there may 
seem to be formal agreement, basically there is a radical difference in 
meaning. 

The fourth book under survey, G. H. Girod’s The Way of Salvation, 
is a study of the ordo salutis. Here, too, it is instructive to see where 
the conviction that the Bible is the inerrant Word of God leads an author. 
For from the very first page of this book to the end the author sets forth 
a doctrine that is apparently foolishness, the complete sovereignty of 
God. But he does it because he believes the whole Bible in all of its parts 
to be the inerrant Word of God and therefore containing wisdom 
that is greater than his. This explicit faith in the trustworthiness of 
the Scriptures is refreshing. And how heart-warming it is to see an author 
present unabashedly the great biblical theme of total depravity, un- 
conditional election and irresistible grace. At the same time, he strikes 
the proper biblical balance by confronting the reader with the equally 
biblical truth of human responsibility. For those who do not know how 
to present the glorious theme of divine sovereignty without dulling the 
edge of human responsibility, here is a good example that may well be 
emulated. 

This book is based on a series of ten sermons by a pastor of the Reformed 
Church in America concerning a subject that ought to be preached on 
by all pastors. It is easy to see how these sermons would be applauded 
by a congregation that loves biblical preaching. They are popular, 
interesting, warmly evangelical, and instructive. 
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Although much good material is presented, the author could have given 
to his congregation and readers much more without lengthening either the 
sermons or the book. Too much space is allotted to introductions, back- 
ground material and illustrations. These always hold the reader’s 
attention, but to the detriment of the amount of information imparted. 


In the chapter on justification by faith, for example, altogether too 


much time is taken up by an interesting illustration concerning the 
Pharisee and Publican. But hardly anything is said about the biblical 
proof of the forensic nature of justification or the two parts of justification 
based on the active and passive obedience of Christ! Here the reader 
has been deprived of much great material. Likewise, in the chapter 
on conversion, practically nothing is written on the nature of repentance 
even though this is one element of conversion and is correctly inserted 
as part of the sub-heading. In the chapter on faith, the necessary element 
of trust is most inadequately dealt with, although the creed to which 
the author subscribes as a pastor, the Heidelberg Catechism, is very 
clear on this. Further, more explanation as to the precise difference 
between internal calling and regeneration is desirable. As for the mystical 
union of Christ, can that be described as a love relationship as the author 
repeatedly does? Do not the biblical illustrations of the vine, marriage 
and Trinity point to something deeper? No space is devoted to the doctrine 
of the adoption of the children of God. 

Some of the material is also of questionable factuality. For example, 
can we separate repentance and faith as the author does when he says: 
“By repentance man obtains the forgiveness of sins; by faith he obtains 
the righteousness of Christ’’ (p. 127)? Are not both repentance and faith 
necessary for both forgiveness and the obtaining of the righteousness 
of Christ? 

At times the author substantiates his thesis by an appeal to Webster's 
dictionary, as when he discusses the meaning of “reconcile” in II Cor. 
5:19 (p. 49) or the meaning of ‘“‘heart” in Ezek. 36:26. This methodology, 
used by too many preachers today, is most faulty. The meaning of a 
biblical word cannot be found by appeal to Webster, but only by a study 
of the biblical usage, if that is possible. It would be much more accurate, 
instructive, biblical, and even fascinating, to rely on the word studies 
in the Greek lexicons or in various books on the subject. 

In spite of these strictures, we rejoice at certain biblical emphases 
that occur in the book — emphases that are not often held today. 


EDWIN H. PALMER 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Joseph B. Clower, Jr.: The Church in the Thought of Jesus. Richmond, 
Virginia: John Knox Press. 1960. 160. $3.50. 


The scant mention of the church in the Gospels has always been a source 
of perplexity and controversy. Many scholars have been led to the conclu- 
sion that the church was not included in the purpose of Jesus, that he did 
not intend to form a distinct society, separate from the Jewish community. 
They declare that the church simply arose out of the need of the first 
century Christians, without any clear directive from Christ. This conclu- 
sion has been supported by arguments that Jesus expected his return to 
take place within that generation in which he lived here on earth. 

The Church in the Thought of Jesus has arisen out of this problem. The 
purpose of the book is ‘‘to exhibit the evidence in the Synoptic Gospels 
which shows that Jesus anticipated the Church and that He indicated the 
essential features of it; to uncover in the gospel which Jesus preached and 
the work which He did an implicit ecclesiology that gives impelling force 
to the conviction that one who seriously accepts the fact of Jesus Christ 
will have to accept the Church as well” (pp. 9 f.). 

The timeliness of such a study cannot be doubted. The ecumenical move- 
ment has brought the doctrine of the church into the foreground of atten- 
tion. There is further need of such a study in the fact that all too frequently 
even among evangelical Christians there is a lack of appreciation for the 
church. In many quarters it is thought to be unessential to spiritual 
welfare. 

In attempting to meet this need Dr. Clower has given us a book which 
excels in simplicity and readability. It is to be regretted that we cannot 
also say that it excels in strength of argument in defence of its thesis. 

One source of weakness in the book is the author’s failure to defend the 
authenticity of the only two passages in the Gospels where our Lord 
specifically speaks of the Church, Matthew 16:18 and 18:17. The first of 
these is especially important, for in it our Lord expressly reveals his inten- 
tion to build his church as something new, describes its character and 
defines its relation to the kingdom. Clower points out that some scholars 
deny that these passages are authentic sayings of Jesus (p. 113), but does 
not himself express even an opinion as to their genuineness. Where the 
intention of the author is to show that the church really existed in the 
thought of Jesus, one would expect him to attempt some defence of these 
passages. 

The reason Clower makes no such attempt is found in the Introduction. 
“Exhibiting a doctrine of the Church in the thought and life of Jesus is not 
done simply by proving the authenticity of the disputed passages in 
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Although much good material is presented, the author could have given 
to his congregation and readers much more without lengthening either the 
sermons or the book. Too much space is allotted to introductions, back- 
ground material and illustrations. These always hold the reader's 
attention, but to the detriment of the amount of information imparted. 

In the chapter on justification by faith, for example, altogether too 
much time is taken up by an interesting illustration concerning the 
Pharisee and Publican. But hardly anything is said about the biblical 
proof of the forensic nature of justification or the two parts of justification 
based on the active and passive obedience of Christ! Here the reader 
has been deprived of much great material. Likewise, in the chapter 
on conversion, practically nothing is written on the nature of repentance 
even though this is one element of conversion and is correctly inserted 
as part of the sub-heading. In the chapter on faith, the necessary element 
of trust is most inadequately dealt with, although the creed to which 
the author subscribes as a pastor, the Heidelberg Catechism, is very 
clear on this. Further, more explanation as to the precise difference 
between internal calling and regeneration is desirable. As for the mystical 
union of Christ, can that be described as a love relationship as the author 
repeatedly does? Do not the biblical illustrations of the vine, marriage 
and Trinity point to something deeper? No space is devoted to the doctrine 
of the adoption of the children of God. 

Some of the material is also of questionable factuality. For example, 
can we separate repentance and faith as the author does when he says: 
“By repentance man obtains the forgiveness of sins; by faith he obtains 
the righteousness of Christ” (p. 127)? Are not both repentance and faith 
necessary for both forgiveness and the obtaining of the righteousness 
of Christ? 

At times the author substantiates his thesis by an appeal to Webster's 
dictionary, as when he discusses the meaning of “‘reconcile’’ in II Cor. 
5:19 (p. 49) or the meaning of “heart” in Ezek. 36:26. This methodology, 
used by too many preachers today, is most faulty. The meaning of a 
biblical word cannot be found by appeal ‘to Webster, but only by a study 
of the biblical usage, if that is possible. It would be much more accurate, 
instructive, biblical, and even fascinating, to rely on the word studies 
in the Greek lexicons or in various books on the subject. 

In spite of these strictures, we rejoice at certain biblical emphases 
that occur in the book — emphases that are not often held today. 


EpWIN H. PALMER 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Joseph B. Clower, Jr.: The Church in the Thought of Jesus. Richmond, 
Virginia: John Knox Press. 1960. 160. $3.50. 


The scant mention of the church in the Gospels has always been a source 
of perplexity and controversy. Many scholars have been led to the conclu- 
sion that the church was not included in the purpose of Jesus, that he did 
not intend to form a distinct society, separate from the Jewish community. 
They declare that the church simply arose out of the need of the first 
century Christians, without any clear directive from Christ. This conclu- 
sion has been supported by arguments that Jesus expected his return to 
take place within that generation in which he lived here on earth. 

The Church in the Thought of Jesus has arisen out of this problem. The 
purpose of the book is ‘‘to exhibit the evidence in the Synoptic Gospels 
which shows that Jesus anticipated the Church and that He indicated the 
essential features of it; to uncover in the gospel which Jesus preached and 
the work which He did an implicit ecclesiology that gives impelling force 
to the conviction that one who seriously accepts the fact of Jesus Christ 
will have to accept the Church as well” (pp. 9 f.). 

The timeliness of such a study cannot be doubted. The ecumenical move- 
ment has brought the doctrine of the church into the foreground of atten- 
tion. There is further need of such a study in the fact that all too frequently 
even among evangelical Christians there is a lack of appreciation for the 


church. In many quarters it is thought to be unessential to spiritual 
welfare. 


In attempting to meet this need Dr. Clower has given us a book which 
excels in simplicity and readability. It is to be regretted that we cannot 
also say that it excels in strength of argument in defence of its thesis. 

One source of weakness in the book is the author’s failure to defend the 
authenticity of the only two passages in the Gospels where our Lord 
specifically speaks of the Church, Matthew 16:18 and 18:17. The first of 
these is especially important, for in it our Lord expressly reveals his inten- 
tion to build his church as something new, describes its character and 
defines its relation to the kingdom. Clower points out that some scholars 
deny that these passages are authentic sayings of Jesus (p. 113), but does 
not himself express even an opinion as to their genuineness. Where the 
intention of the author is to show that the church really existed in the 
thought of Jesus, one would expect him to attempt some defence of these 
passages. 

The reason Clower makes no such attempt is found in the Introduction. 
“Exhibiting a doctrine of the Church in the thought and life of Jesus is not 
done simply by proving the authenticity of the disputed passages in 
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Matthew. These two passages in themselves do not provide a sufficient 
basis for a clear and full doctrine of the Church. What Jesus had in mind 
must be deduced not from proof texts like these, but from the intent as 
well as the content of His message and life’”’ (p. 12). 

This leads to the second source of weakness in the author’s defence of 
his thesis. He fails to give an adequate refutation of the view of Schweitzer 
and others that Jesus was an apocalypt who expected the kingdom of God 
to come in its final form in his own lifetime. Such a view, of course, denies 
that the church as an institution within this present world order had any 
place in the thought of Jesus. The weakness of the argument here is ap- 
parent from the author’s own words. ‘‘The evidence is not overwhelming, 
but there does seem to be a strong probability that Jesus consistently 
maintained a clear distinction between the blessed assurance of God's 
ultimate and complete triumph over evil and the assured schematization 
of the apocalyptic how and when of it” (p. 81). On the next page Clower 
suggests ‘‘the possibility that the New Testament Church, strongly influ- 
enced as it was by an apocalyptic environment, might have failed to 
distinguish sharply between the eschatological emphases of Jesus’ teaching 
and His apparent use of apocalyptic imagery. The consistent eschatologists 
have a point: Jesus could have been mistaken. On the other hand, the 
New Testament Church could have misunderstood Jesus.” 

Dr. Clower attempts to meet the attacks of the consistent eschatologists 
by eliminating the so-called apocalyptic sections of Mark 13. He strongly 
leans toward the view ‘‘that the statements attributed to Jesus which would 
cast Him in the role of an apocalyptist are really not His at all, but were 
combined with genuine utterances of His in such a way that the total effect 
gives a misleading impression of Jesus’ eschatological views’’ (p. 70). If, 
however, we prefer to allow these passages to remain as genuine sayings of 
Jesus, we may recognize that Jesus actually did make use of apocalyptic 
imagery which had been incorporated into the common speech of his day 
without sharing the apocalyptic view. For example, the allusion to the 
coming of the Son of Man in clouds with great power and glory (Mark 
13:26) may be simply a figurative representation of the glory of the Messiah 
without carrying any eschatological implication (pp. 74 f.). 

But we do not meet the attacks of the consistent eschatologists by toning 
down the eschatological character of the message concerning the Son of 
Man and the Kingdom. We must recognize that it is thoroughly eschato- 
logical. But this eschatological perspective is not narrowly restricted to the 
future coming of the Son of Man upon the clouds. Rather, Christ’s entire 
appearance was eschatological, including his earthly ministry, his suffering _ 
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and especially his resurrection. He is conscious of his glory and majesty 
as the Son of Man even in the days of his flesh, in his forgiveness of sins on 
earth, in his lordship over the Sabbath (Mark 2:10, 28), and in his suffering 
(Mark 10:45; 14:21, 41). Thus, in Jesus’ coming the eschatological kingdom 
has come, ‘‘but this kingdom comes to realization in various stages, each 
stage corresponding with a separate stage in the manifestation of the 
authority and power of the Son of Man.’ 

It is apparent, then, that the real source of weakness in the book under 
review is its low view of the authority of the Scriptures. This makes it 
impossible to come up with an adequate defence of the thesis. 

But there are other very serious errors in the book. One of the most 
serious occurs in its treatment of ‘‘Jesus’ Hebrew Heritage’’. In the author’s 
opinion the covenant ceremony at Sinai (Exod. 24:3-8) is similar to the 
ancient custom of passing between the bloody, dismembered parts of an 
animal, ‘‘a symbolic way of indication that the two parties to the ceremony 
were joined in a common bond of life’’ (p. 21). The blood poured on the 
altar represented God. Then the blood was applied to the people. ‘‘Thus 
by a blood tie God and the people become one’”’ (idem). This is altogether 
contrary to the inspired commentary on the covenant ceremony found in 
Hebrews 9. There the ceremony is said to point to the fact that ‘without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission” (Heb. 9:22). The blood of the 
covenant is cleansing blood. Only after Israel’s sins have been forgiven on 
the basis of sacrifice can the covenant be put into effect. 

This same bias against propitiation appears in the discussion of Christ’s 
atonement (pp. 93 f.). After telling us that the objective of Old Testament 
sacrifice was to effect a reconciliation between God and his people, Dr. 
Clower cautions us against regarding this sacrifice as an act of appeasement. 
Rather, it is through worship that a restoration of the fellowship broken by 
man’s sin is effected, ‘‘and the sacrifice was the high, creative moment in 
worship. According to Hebrew thought the life of a living creature resided 
in its blood. When the blood of the sacrificial victim was ‘poured out in 
death’ his life was released, and when the flesh was burned the old ‘habita- 
tion’ was destroyed, making possible, and necessary, the habitation of that 
life in another dimension .... When the human participant vicariously 


identified himself with the sacrificial victim the at-one-ment was accom- 
plished, for in this sincere and intense moment his old self was ‘slain’ and 
his real or essential self was ‘released’ for fellowship with God. Thus the 
victim became the agent of reconciliation” (p. 94). So when we think of the 


*N. B. Stonehouse: The Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ, Phila- 
delphia, 1944, p. 251. Cf. pp. 111 ff. 
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atoning power in sacrificial suffering we are to realize that it is ‘far more 
than the legalistic acceptance of another’s guilt, or a divine substitution of 
the sufferings of the innocent for the guilty, or an objective and meritorious 
sacrifice whose benefits can be artificially imputed to men as a reward for 
faith” (p. 93). No evidence is given for such a view of Christ’s sufferings, 
and it scarcely need be said that it is entirely unwarranted. It certainly 
is not the view of the Isaianic Servant Songs, upon which Dr. Clower 
attempts to base his view of the atonement. It robs those who believe it of 
one of the most precious teachings about the church in the New Testament, 
that the covenant community which Christ is gathering about himself 
has been purchased with his own blood. ‘‘For this is my blood of the new 
covenant, which is shed for many for the remission of sins’’ (Matt. 26:28). 


RICHARD M. Lewis 
Berkeley, California 


Eugene A. Nida: Message and Mission. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1960. xvii, 253. $5.00. 


This brilliant volume on the communication of the Christian faith 
to peoples of different cultures is by a Secretary of the American Bible 
Society in charge of the Translations Department. Nida began his career 
as a linguist, but more recently has added anthropology to his 
many interests, publishing Customs and Cultures in 1954. This new work 
on missions, embracing the disciplines of linguistics, anthropology and 
theology, is even more stimulating than his previous books. 

Here is a fascinating presentation of a technical subject — principles 
and applications of communication theory — in language that the layman 
will find a delight to read. Nida’s illustrations are drawn from languages 
and cultures with which he himself has had first-hand contact in many 
parts of the world. His breadth of experience and keen analyses enable 
him to make many helpful observations concerning mission problems. 

Nida discusses such topics as the popularity of the doctrine of the 
Virgin Mary; society in Latin America with its authoritarianism in 
religion, politics and education; and the Protestant approach to society. 
He deals broadly with problems related to the “‘indigenization’’ of the 


church, the development of a Christian movement, and the requirements 
of “effective” identification. 


The author helpfully shows how selection from the Scripture of material 
that is culturally relevant to the people makes for meaningful com- 
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munication. He believes this has been the practice of the church, and 
cites by way of illustration the doctrine of the atonement, which he 
finds presented in three aspects. In the early centuries the emphasis 
was upon the conflict between Christ and Satan. Since the Reformation, 
and until recent times, the emphasis was upon the substitutionary aspect, 
and in the present day he shows a need for an emphasis upon the 
atonement as reconciliation. 


The fact that, in three different stages of the church’s history, people 
have chosen to communicate the significance of the atonement in 
these different but complementary and Biblical ways, does not mean 
that anyone of these views is necessarily wrong. Quite the contrary, 
they are all true, for the Scriptures do not restrict the explanation 
of this supreme encounter of God with man to one set of symbols. 
Rather, the fact of God’s grace is presented in several ways in order 
that something of its relevance may break through to our consciousness 
within the context of our lives, which are so diversely ordered and hence 
dependent upon different facets of divine revelation (pp. 59 f.). 


Every alert preacher or missionary would do well to heed his suggestion 
here, for certainly the Word of God does have abundant material for the 
great diversity of human situations. It should be added, however, that 
there is also a relevance of all the Word of God to all men, for 
all is truly profitable. In situations where a group of people have been 
won to the gospel and a church is being established it is necessary to go 
beyond this focus upon relevant materials in order to present the truths 
of Scripture in the full scope of the whole counsel of God. 

The major thrust of the book is found in the statement, 


This truth, in all its infinite character, has to be communicated within 
the narrow confines of human language and culture. . . . This can be done 
only by radical adjustment and the employment of the grid of human 
experience, as reflected in a particular culture at a particular time. 

Our fundamental task is to ‘“relay’’ this communication in still 
different forms, but with essentially an equivalent content, so that 
men in other times and places may be put in touch with the infinite 
God (p. 221). 


The marshalling of data from many cultures makes a strong case for 
this proposition. However, it is not so certain that the author’s approach 
to the problem of the diversities and similarities between cultures is an 
adequate treatment of the biblical view of the fundamental unity of 


all men. In emphasizing the striking lack of correspondence between 
cultures and between participants, he leaves the impression that the 
differences are basic, and while he does recognize similarities and the 
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possibility of communication (p. 90), the all-but overwhelming odds 
against it are kept sharply in focus. 

Some readers will be worried by Nida’s insistence on the need for 
“radical adjustment” of the Christian communication. No one can object 
to making necessary accommodations to distinctive categories of language 
and culture, but some sort of limits must be set for the method, 
without which the door is left open for the adjustment of the message 
itself. Many figures of speech and other cultural elements have theological 
significance. 

There is a profitable discussion of the ‘‘common ground” and “‘point 
of contact” approaches. Nida rejects the ‘‘common ground” approach, 
for, as in sixth century England, it gives ‘‘a continuation of the same 
cultural forms and beliefs, with only a different nomenclature, for there 
was no significant change in the religious concepts” (p. 212). The author 
insists rather upon a “‘point of contact” approach, holding that points 
of similarity between the Christian faith and another religion may be 
effectively exploited. It is interesting to compare Nida at this point 
with Kraemer and Bavinck, both of whom deny that there is 
actually any ‘“‘point of contact”. The author does recognize that 
similarities are only superficial (p. 214), but believes that they may be 

used as an opening for effective communication. 

Nida sees revelation as taking place in the form of a ‘‘dialogue”’. 


The entire concept of the covenant of God with men is predicated 
upon two-way communication, even though it is God who proposes 
and man who accepts. Of course, in Jesus Christ the ‘‘dialogue”’ of 
God with man is evident in all of its fullness, but the divine-human 
conversation is eternal, for the end of man is for fellowship and com- 
munion with God Himself, and for this the communication of ‘‘dialogue” 
is an indispensable and focal element (p. 225). 


The form of this statement raises many questions. It is true that the 
revelation of God has a man-ward purpose, that of knowledge, and not 
knowledge as an end in itself, but knowledge directed toward salvation 
and communion. But just what is the nature of this ‘‘dialogue”, and what 
is it that is communicated? Does truth come out of the dialogue or does 


it have its source outside of man and produce man’s acceptance? The 
reader wonders whether the Scripture is the revelation itself or whether 
the truths of Scripture are only distilled out of the dialogue. We would 
hope the author holds that the Scripture is more than man’s witness 
and acceptance of revelation. 


The volume will be useful as a reference work, for it offers a well-. 
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organized table of contents, a selected bibliography and an index containing 
numerous inviting topics such as communication, language, symbol, 
meaning, identification, rites, Roman Catholicism, and societies. While 
there are reservations, the book should be read by all who are working 
with people having a culture different from their own. 


H, WILBuR AULIE 
Mexico, D. F. 


F. F. Bruce: The English Bible: A History of Translations. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1961. xiv, 234. $3.75. 


It is particularly appropriate that the fascinating history of the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into English should be brought to mind again this 
year. The Authorized Version is now 350 years old, and its anniversary 
can be very fittingly observed by recounting the history of the English 
Bible, a history in which it has been the most celebrated and most influential 
version. The present year also commands interest among students of the 
Bible as marking the eightieth anniversary of the appearance of the New 
Testament in the English Revised Version, the sixtieth anniversary of the 
publication of the American Revised Version, the fifteenth anniversary of 
the New Testament in the Revised Standard Version, and as the year in 
which the New Testament section of the New English Bible has been 
published. 

If the history of the translation of the Bible into English is in itself 
fascinating and if even a pedestrian writer could hardly make it seem dull, 
its interest is naturally enhanced by the skilful, accomplished, intelligent, 
and good-humored treatment which Professor Bruce gives it. His work, 
although informative and providing essential information for the student 
and helpful insights for the scholar, is not weighted with technical material 
that might discourage or be of little interest to the general reader. And it 


would seem that Professor Bruce, very wisely in this important anniversary 


year, has addressed himself primarily to the general reader rather than to 
the specialist. 


The treatment is necessarily selective. The author, of course, does not 
attempt to mention in the text all the English versions of the Bible that 
have appeared. Nor does he feel under obligation to offer at the end of the 
volume a bibliography of works about the English Bible or a list of trans- 
lations of the Bible into English. The best known translations are usually 
mentioned, but the scope of the work does not permit treatment of every 
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translation of interest. The history of Roman Catholic versions and revi- 
sions in English is dealt with adequately for the purpose of this book, but 
some versions of importance are passed by. The treatment of the period 
since 1881 gives much space to a consideration of the Revised Standard 
Version, but it does not undertake to evaluate certain other versions which 
claim to stand in the tradition of the Authorized Version. The Letchworth 
Version, for example, is not mentioned. The scope of the work also does 
not necessitate a rounded appraisal of each of the translations selected for 
comment. One or more important and striking aspects of a version may be 
mentioned, but the author does not deal in every case with the entire com- 
plex of considerations which would require attention in a technical study. 

Professor Bruce's appraisal of versions is prevailingly appreciative and 
generous. His approach is that of a friendly urbanity, not unaware of 
defects, but at the same time not disposed to castigate. Perhaps the 
purpose of the work did not call for a recitation of some of the very serious 
defects of certain modern translations, but in the reviewer’s judgment a 
little more warning about them than is provided would be serviceable. 

Not a little of the importance of Bruce’s book consists in its reflections 
on problems, principles, and methods of translation. The author calls 
attention to the two methods of translation which were mentioned by 
Alfred the Great: the “word for word’’ method and the “meaning for 
meaning” method (p. xi). He notes that the history of the translation of 
the Bible into English as well as into other languages illustrates the con- 
flict between these two methods. 

When the “word for word” method is understood to require a strictly 
literal, interlinear type rendering, it must be regarded as of limited useful- 
ness. It should, on the other hand, be recognized that the ‘‘meaning for 
meaning” method, in which the sentence, not the individual word, is the 
structural element or ‘‘sense-unit”, should not free one from conscientious 
treatment of individual words. The whole and the parts are interdependent. 
A due recognition of the relationships that exist among words, sentences, 
paragraphs, and books should not lead us to neglect any of the related 
entities, but should enable us the better to appreciate and utilize all. A 
closely literal translation will often not take sufficient account of these 
relationships. But what is regarded as a ‘‘meaning for meaning”’ translation 
today may grant itself untoward freedom in ignoring the minutiae of a 
text and may therefore convey too limited an amount of the meaning and 
color of the original. It may be satisfied with reproducing what it regards 
as the main thought of a verse or a passage and it may unnecessarily ignore 
the really valuable and at times indispensable contributions which the 
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smaller elements make. It is very distressing for one who is acquainted 
with the original to read some versions which are profligate in their casting 
away of the finer points and shades of meaning of the New Testament text 
in the name of a ‘‘meaning for meaning” method. 

Another matter of a very important kind on which Professor Bruce 
touches raises the question of the spiritual qualifications of translators. 
He refers to the “‘catholicity” of the outlook of the committee which 
invited the Roman Catholic John Henry Newman and the Unitarian G. 
Vance Smith to become members of the New Testament company which 
prepared the English Revised Version of 1881 (p. 136). He takes note of 
the ‘“‘considerable misgivings among the orthodox public’ about the 
membership of the latter on the committee and his participation with 
other revisers in Holy Communion in Westminster Abbey on June 22, 
1870. Christian translators should make use of the works not only of 
Christian but also of non-Christian scholars. But they should not grant 
committee membership to those who do not make a Christian confession. 
The natural man does not receive the things of the Spirit of God. The 
discernment wrought by the Holy Spirit is essential to any really satis- 
factory work of interpretation or translation. Interconfessional transla- 
tions today are too likely to ignore the doctrinal and spiritual qualifications 
which translators of the Word of God should possess. If a competent 
version is to be produced in the future, it will be the work of men who 
have the requisite scholarly and literary abilities, gifts, and genius but who 
also have an evangelical fervor and who believe and rejoice in the inerrant 
Word of God and its pure and heavenly doctrine. It should be the work 
of men who will be blessed in their labors by the Spirit of truth, the giver 
of the Word. Truly an essential requirement for translators of the Bible is 
that they “hear the voice of God speaking to them in Holy Scripture’. 
Regrettably this qualification cannot be assumed as the property of all 
members of translation companies today. 

Another stimulating question which Bruce raises has to do with whether 
a translation in modern idiom is really all that is required to conquer the 


difficulties which certain readers have in understanding numerous passages 
of the Bible. May it be that their trouble is not so much with the idiom 
used as it is with elements of the content and substance of the Scriptures 
themselves? Today the Bible is little known and the sublime truths of 
Christianity have been obscured by false teaching and confusion in the 
world and in many a church. 


Joun H. SKILTON 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Robert H. Mounce: The Essential Nature of New Testament Preaching. 
Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1960. 168. $3.50. 


There are books on the New Testament which simply repeat what has 
always been said. There are others which chart new courses, but at the 
expense of fidelity to the truth of the gospel. And there are a few that, 
remaining true to the gospel of Christ, yet use the insights of modern and 
contemporary scholarship to provide a better understanding of the gospel 
and make it relevant to the modern world. In the mind of the reviewer, 
this volume by Dr. Mounce, who is chairman of the department of Chris- 
tianity at Bethel College in St. Paul, Minnesota, falls into the last category. 

The book is not a product of obscurantism. One need only survey the 
many footnotes to realize that such a presumption would be far from the 
truth. These notes reveal that the author is conversant with the vast range 
of literature in the field and the text of the book supports the impression 
given by the footnotes. The author quotes many modern scholars with 
approval, qualified approval, or clear disapproval. It is obvious that he 
has not only read the books, but also mastered the material. 

It is the author’s conviction that ‘‘the man in the pulpit occupies a posi- 
tion of unrivaled significance in the life and destiny of his fellow man” 
(p. 7). This significant position arises from the message which the preacher 
proclaims. And because he is convinced that the kerygma of the early 
church is the only message that can satisfy the deepest needs of twentieth 
century man, Dr. Mounce seeks to determine precisely what the kerygma is. 

Without attempting to reproduce the author’s argument, a few points 
may be mentioned in which Mounce has provided some valuable contribu- 
tions. His evaluation of the position of C. H. Dodd contains criticisms which 
are incisive. The chapter which deals with elements of a pre-Pauline 
kerygma embedded in the Pauline epistles is, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
exceptional. In demonstrating that the elements in the kerygma which inter- 
pret the historical facts (e. g., that Christ died for our sins) must be traced 
back to the teaching of Jesus himself, Dr. Mounce displays a mixture of 
conciseness and clarity which is highly commendable. This book also 
provides a healthy antidote to the kerygmatic position of Dodd and others 
by showing that “‘the kerygma developed not from the crudely apocalyptic 
to the refined and mystical (as in St. John), but rather, under stress of 
practical requirements, in the direction of the theological and ethical” 
(p. 5). 

The final chapter has one major strength — it will make the reader, 
especially the evangelical reader, stop and think. For one like the reviewer, 
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who has been trained in more classic theological concepts, the language of 
this chapter comes as a shock. The temptation arises to dispose of it by 
branding it ‘‘neo-orthodox”’. But the chapter deserves better treatment 
than that. Evaluated in the light of the entire book, many of the state- 
ments which at first sight appear heterodox become fresh statements of 
old truths. The statement, for instance, that ‘‘God reveals Himself in 
action” (p. 152) would seem at first to echo the modern assertion that 
revelation does not come in propositional form. But the reader must 
remember that the kerygma, as the author presents it, involves inter- 
pretative statements. In addition, Mounce demonstrates that Peter, Paul, 
John and the author of Hebrews merely elaborate and explain the kerygma. 
For example, ‘‘Paul has taken over the rough diamond of the kerygmatic 
‘Christ died for our sins’ and, as a master craftsman, has polished it by 
meditation until now its inherent brilliance is released through a thousand 
facets. It is still the same saving fact that Peter proclaimed at Pentecost, 
but now its implications for theology and life have been brought sharply 
into focus” (p. 138). Thus is safeguarded the truth that the entire New 
Testament (and by implication the entire Bible) is the Word of God through 
which he reveals himself to men. 


With this volume Dr. Mounce has done a real service to the evangelical 


community. Not only has he provided solid evidence for the originality of 
the gospel of God’s saving grace, but he has also focused our attention again 
on the high privilege and tremendous responsibility of proclaiming that 
gospel to needy men. 


Francis D. BREISCH, JR. 


Wheaton, Illinois 


Robert McAfee Brown: The Spirit of Protestantism. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1961. xx, 264. $4.50. 


Dr. Brown addresses his message to perplexed Protestants, wistful 
pagans, concerned Roman Catholics, inquiring college students and be- 
leaguered Protestant ministers. He has sought to capture, and sets forth 
in a vivid, artistic style what he conceives to be, the spirit of Protestantism 
— the essential unity amidst its discord and divisions. 

The author stresses the need for a continuing reformation, a constant 
renewal at the hand of God. The Christian message must be applied to the 
pressing problems of our age. 
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In the first of the three sections of the book he seeks to define Protestant- 
ism and to clear up some misconceptions regarding it. In the second, most 
important section he discusses central Protestant affirmations. Here he 
considers such subjects as: the centrality of grace, the authority of Scrip- 
ture, the sovereignty of God, the priesthood of all believers, calling, 
theology and worship. 

Brown describes authority as the Achilles’ heel of Protestantism. It 
becomes apparent that the author has failed to find any satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question of authority on his own neo-orthodox-liberal position. 
Yet he seems to feel the need for a central Protestant affirmation and of a 
firm basis upon which it may be accepted. The central affirmation becomes, 
“Christ rose from the dead and is Saviour and Lord”. It would be funda- 
mentalist ‘‘Bibliolatry’’ to accept this as true simply because the Scriptures 
say so, for the Scriptures are, according to the author, a fallible witness, 
full of myth, fantasy and falsehoods. The higher critics and science have 
left belief in the biblical miracles and view of the world no longer a live 
option for Protestants today. Nor is the church the final authority, as 
Rome claims, for it often bears witness to itself and human traditions rather 
than to Christ. Experience is ruled out because of the unreliability of its 
content. Yet in spite of the unreliability of these witnesses, their relative 
authority is to be recognized because of the fact that they all converge on 
Christ. The final authority for Brown is Christ. He asks the question as 
to how Christ is the authority. We might also well ask the author, Which 
Christ is the final authority? The Christ with whom we are presented is not 
the God-man who lived in Palestine, performed miracles, taught, suffered 
as a sacrifice for the sins of his people, rose in the same body from the grave 
and ascended into heaven. He is not the Saviour in the historical Christian 
use of that term. He is not the Lord of creation and of his people whose 
law is their absolute norm of conduct. It is hard to escape the conclusion 
that in spite of his disdain for the fundamentalists, Dr. Brown has left the 
foundation of an authoritative Bible but has himself adopted a fundamental, 
a basic dogma in an undogmatic religion. 

In the final analysis it would seem that the ultimate authority for 
Brown is experience and not Christ. Man’s mind becomes the judge of 
Scripture and of the Christ revealed therein. Science, or rather scientism, 
becomes the norm with which Scripture must comply. Man’s personal 
experience of encounter with God (an encounter that cannot be defined or 
described) becomes the criterion of one’s faith and understanding of God. 

Because of the basic irrationalism of Dr. Brown and his lack of respect 
for the authority of God’s Word, the Bible, and for the law of God, his 
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application of Protestant principles falls far short of a consistent Christian 
position. He is not content with the scriptural method of charity in love 
to those in material need but wants political means to enforce a more equal 
distribution of the wealth — a method directly in defiance of the moral 
law. He conceives of the Protestant heresy as that of thinking it sufficient 
to change individuals and society through them. Instead he would change 
individuals through ‘‘social salvation” which means by the coercive power 
of the state. Hence the church, we are told, must constantly press its 
message on legislative assemblies. 

While there are some very interesting and helpful thoughts in this book 
and while it may serve as one of the less complex statements of the ‘‘new”’ 
liberal position, yet, based as it is on the foundation of ‘“‘another gospel’, 
it by no means sets forth the heart or spirit of true Protestantism. Brown's 
concept of Protestantism is a far cry from the faith of Paul or of John or of 
the Reformers and their spiritual successors today who sought, and seek, 
to found their faith on the triune God, revealed to man in his infallible 
Word, the Bible. 


Francis E, MAHAFFY 
Senafe, Eritrea 


Massey H. Shepherd, Jr.: The Paschal Liturgy and the Apocalypse. 
Richmond, Virginia: John Knox Press. 1960. 99. Paper, $1.50. 


The sixth in ‘Ecumenical Studies in Worship’, this volume is a 
biblico-historical study of the Christian Pascha, and an analysis of 
the book of Revelation which yields the hypothesis that ‘the Paschal 
liturgy has suggested to the Seer a structural pattern for the presentation 
of his message”’ (p. 83). 

Although the author treats the canonical Scripture as something 
apart from other writings, he nevertheless does not accord it any 
really normative authority nor does it have for him such sacred character 
that he cannot suggest re-arrangement, deletion, or other amendment 
of its contents. 

Beginning with a study of the daily ‘breaking of bread’’ in the 
primitive church, Dr. Shepherd concludes that it was not merely a 
memorial, but a rite of historical fulfillment. In this latter sense it 
transcends time and anticipates the Messianic Feast. 


Daily communion soon gave way to a weekly celebration. Though 
there were good practical reasons for this, Shepherd argues that here 
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again time is transcended. The weekly observance was not an extension 
of the Jewish Sabbath, ‘‘the living of the Lord’s day is an actualizing 
in the disciple of Jesus, even unto suffering, of the redemptive mysterion 
that has been accomplished in the death and resurrection of the 
Lord” (p. 18). 

Here the day loses all significance as a ‘‘rest of God”’ in creation and in 
part becomes predictive of eternal rest — the eighth day begins a new 
week and foreshadows the final resurrection. Thus the Old Testament 
has undergone a Christian transformation, and in this metamorphosis 
the author finds the seeds of the later Passover-Pentecost season (¢f., 
also, I Cor. 5:7-8; 10). But does the biblical record influence the change 
or is it an effect of that change? In particular the Pentecost account of 
Acts 2, it is suggested, ‘‘reflects a celebration of the festival already 
established in the Church or is itself the basis upon which the Church at 
some later time instituted the festival’ (p. 26). Such liturgical inter- 
pretation is, according to our author, a significant aspect of modern 
New Testament study. 

In Mark we have certain notices which indicate liturgical influences. 
The fourfold-night and the fourfold-day division (13:35; 15:25, 33), 
suggest ‘‘an observance of an all-night vigil followed by an all-day watch” 
(p. 35). Here history is fitted into the liturgical mold of a religious society 
afterwards to be formed. Dr. Shepherd calls attention to ‘‘on that day” 
of Mark 2:20. ‘‘The verse does not refer to the historical Passion of Christ, 
but to the liturgical Pascha of the Church” (idem). It is interesting 
to note that while Tertullian appealed to this verse for the origin of 
the celebration, Shepherd finds the occasion for the verse in the celebration 
of the church. 

The author handles the Quartodeciman controversy with objectivity 
and reserve. He argues that the original practice of the Church was 
to observe the Pascha on Nisan 14, and that the custom changed only 
when the Markan chronology was adopted. 

A survey of the literature coming from about 200 A.D., particularly 
Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition gives the following order for the Pascha: 
fast, vigil, baptism, confirmation, eucharist. During the vigil were read 
selections from the law, the prophets, the gospels, and the apostles. 
For individual worship there were weekly Stations and daily Hours. 


“Each week came to be a renewal of Holy Week, as each Sunday was a 


renewal of the Pascha” (p. 70), and the round of daily prayer was ‘‘entirely 
integrated into a commemorative sequence of the Passion and Resurrection 
of Christ’’ (p. 71), a sequence which conforms exactly to that of Mark. 
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Dr. Shepherd suggests, not that the Book of Revelation is a liturgy 
or a lectionary, but that ‘‘the outline or plan according to which the 
visions unfold is possibly — we should say, probably — laid out in a 
scheme that follows the order of the Church’s Paschal liturgy” (p. 77). 
Beginning with the belief that chapter 19 reflected the setting of the 
Eucharist (note the Hallel Psalms quoted there), the author works back- 
ward and discovers the entire liturgy in the rest of the book. ‘‘The 
Lord’s day” of 1:10 means not only Sunday but also Parousia. ‘But 
the connection between Sunday and Parousia, the first and the octave 
day, is provided by the Pascha, since it is the resurrection of Christ 
that provides for Christian faith significance to both Sunday and Parousia”’ 
(p. 81). 

Calling attention to ‘‘a major fallacy’ in assuming that early church 
worship was necessarily simple and rudimentary, Shepherd insists that 
there is no reason why such an elaborate ceremony could not have been 
in vogue in the Seer’s day. So, dwelling on the liturgy of the Lord’s 
day and aware of its temporal and supra-temporal significance, he cast 
his visions in the following mold (p. 83): 


The Scrutinies Rev. 1-3 

The Vigil 4-5 
Lessons 6 

The Initiation 7 

The Synaxis 8 
Prayers 
Law 8-9 
Prophets 10-11 
Gospel 12-15; 16-18 
Psalmody 19 

The Eucharist 19-22. 


That this scheme is ingenious cannot be denied, but it is not without 


flaws. For example, the Scrutinies preceding the Pascha was a screening 
of baptismal candidates. This is hardly analogous to letters to formally 
organized churches whose works were known after a period of testing 


and some of whose members were martyrs. There is a similar problem 
in correspondence between the initiation ceremony of washing and sealing, 
and the appearance of the multitude in heaven after a life of martyrdom 
in chapter seven. 

Moreover it should be demonstrated that even the alleged correspond- 
ence is not adventitious. There is in all of Christian thought and action 
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a certain progression: sin precedes grace; justification is prior to 
glorification. Why should not a celebration of Christ’s victory at the 
Cross and a prediction of the historical consummation of that victory 
be wholly similar apart from any alleged influence of one over the other? 


Joun W. SANDERSON, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Frederic W. Farrar: History of Interpretation. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House. 1961. li, 553. $6.95. 


With the reprint of Farrar’s Bampton Lectures for 1885 there is again 
made available one of the most scholarly discussions of the exegesis of the 
early church. In every sense this work is worthy to stand alongside of 
Wogue’s famous treatment, and it has the added advantage that it does 
not confine itself to Jewish exegesis. Together with the recent book of 
H. J. Kraus, which confines itself to the period from the Reformation to 
the present day, this work will provide a complete survey of the entire 
period of the history of the Christian church. 

The excellencies of the work are many. In particular it might be well to 
call attention to the voluminous footnotes which characterize the volume. 
Farrar not merely makes reference to his sources, but for the most part 
gives ample quotations (in the original) therefrom. Hence, the reader has 
before him a treasure house of quotations, both from Jewish and Christian 
sources. In fact, as far as the treatment of early Rabbinical exegesis is 
concerned, this book is fully the equal of that of Wogue. 

Without doubt Farrar is at his best in his discussion of pre-Reformation 
exegesis. His handling of the nineteenth century however, is particularly 
disappointing. One wonders at the severe treatment, that is meted out, for 
example, to Hengstenberg, who was one of the greatest Old Testament 
exegetes of which the church can boast. Furthermore, there is not exhibited 
a clear understanding of the nature of some of the nineteenth century 
trends. Farrar was so opposed to the scriptural doctrine of inspiration, 
that his bias has greatly influenced his outlook. 

Indeed, this points out the greatest weakness of the work. Farrar in- 
veighs against the doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the Bible, but it is 
evident that he does not have a proper understanding of that doctrine. 
He gives no evidence of perceiving that the Bible itself teaches a doctrine 
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as to its own nature, and that it is the duty of the Christian to follow that 
doctrine just as it is his duty to follow every other scriptural doctrine. This 
weakness may in part explain the sharp criticisms that are leveled against 
many exegetes of the church. What we have read of Farrar’s own commen- 
taries (e. g., his work on Daniel) makes it clear that he himself has much to 
learn as to the nature of true exegesis. 

Despite these defects, however, Farrar has produced a most valuable 
work, one which serious students of the history of exegesis will be happy 
to have for reference purposes. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 








KARL BARTH’S DOCTRINE OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION OF JESUS CHRIST* 


FRED H. KLOOSTER 


And if Christ hath not been raised, then is our preaching 
vain, your faith also is vain. ... Ye are yet in your sins.... 
If we have only hoped in Christ in this life, we are of all 
men most pitiable.' 


With these striking alternatives the inspired apostle Paul 
indicates the great importance of the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. But because the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead has actually taken place, these awful 
alternatives are not real possibilities. By means of a moving 
doxology Paul emphasizes that the Gospel is ‘‘good news”’ 
indeed, so that preaching, faith, the forgiveness of sins, and 
the Christian hope are not in vain. 


But now hath Christ been raised from the dead, the first- 


fruits of them that are asleep. For since by man came death, 
by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.... 
Death is swallowed up in victory.... But thanks be to 
God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 


Christ.? 


Reflecting upon these stirring words of Paul in First Corin- 
thians, the influential contemporary theologian, Professor Karl 
Barth, acknowledges that what Paul says is certainly true. 
Barth asserts that the resurrection of Jesus Christ must be 
acknowledged, for it is basic to the entire gospel. It is here, 
he says, that one sees ‘‘the real dividing point where revelation 
as a whole and with it the entire Christian faith is either 
affirmed or denied’’.s 


* This article is a revised and expanded version of a lecture delivered 
at Westminster Theological Seminary on March 6, 1961. 

‘I Corinthians 15:14, 17, 19. (All Scripture quotations are taken from 
the American Standard Version, 1901). 

21 Corinthians 15:20-22, 54, 57. 

3 The Knowledge of God and the Service of God according to the Teaching 
of the Reformation (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1938), p. 88. Cf. Church 
Dogmatics, 1V/1, pp. 351 f. 
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The fact that Jesus Christ is the Lord of life with power to 
forgive sins requires just as thoroughgoing a proof as did his 
death, Barth adds. And this proof consists in the resurrection, 
that is, in 


the transfiguring and glorifying of the man Jesus Christ. 
In His unity with man the Son of God endures death; then 
conversely it must be in His unity with man that He con- 
quers it. The content of the Easter message is that this has 
happened, that this dead man, as such, has appeared in a 
new life to His own people and as man is God for ever and 
ever....For if Jesus Christ has not risen, if He has not 
risen as man, and therefore visibly and corporally risen 
from the dead, then He has not revealed Himself as the 
Son of God, then we know nothing about His having been 
so, nor do we know anything of the infinite value of His 
sacrifice.‘ 


Knowledge of the forgiveness of our sin and of our election, 
the basis of the Christian church and of the whole of Chris- 
tianity, and even Barth’s own desire to labor as a theologian — 
all of this, he admits, 


rests entirely on the fact that Jesus Christ was God Him- 
self. And our knowledge that this is no dream but the 
truth, and the fact that we have received that knowledge, 
rests entirely on the Easter message literally understood. 


The centrality of the resurrection for Barth’s thought is 
clear. The real center and unity of Scripture is Jesus Christ, 
and the center of Jesus Christ is the resurrection. The Old 
Testament attests the Messiah who is to come, while the New 
Testament attests the Messiah who has already come. And 
within the New Testament it is the resurrection which sepa- 
rates the Gospels from the Epistles. Thus Barth declares: 


we must say that Scripture attests itself in the fact that 
at its decisive centre it attests the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. But the attestation of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, which awakens faith and its knowledge, is 


4 Ibid., p. 87. 

5 Ibid., pp. 87f. The English edition contains the words — “if Christ 
had not risen from the dead, then I would have no desire to stand before 
you as a theologian’’, p. 87 — which are absent from the German edition 
Gotteserkenntnis und Gottesdienst, p. 108. 
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itself again only the self-attestation of God by the Holy 
Spirit. In the final analysis, therefore, we have to say that 
Holy Scripture testifies to and for itself by the fact that the 
Holy Spirit testifies to the resurrection of Christ and there- 
fore that He is the incarnate Son of God.*® 


Why does Barth regard the resurrection as having such 
central significance? It is because the resurrection reveals the 
central mystery of the gospel. The mystery of revelation 
really roots in the incarnation, the joining of God and man. 


The mystery of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ con- 
sists in the fact that the eternal Word of God chose, sancti- 
fied and assumed human nature and existence into oneness 
with Himself, in order thus, as very God and very man, to 
become the Word of reconciliation spoken by God to man.’ 


While the virgin birth and the empty tomb, for example, are 
but the signs of this mystery, the resurrection is the revelation 
of the mystery. This constitutes the real function and actual 
centrality of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

The resurrection is unique, according to Karl Barth, be- 
cause it involves the pure presence of God. Most of Scripture 
is regarded as eschatological in character: the Old Testament 
speaks of the Christ who is to come, the New Testament speaks 
of the Christ who has come and who will come again. But in 
the account of the resurrection Scripture speaks of the Christ 
who is present. 


In the slender series of New Testament accounts of the 
disciples’ meetings with the risen Lord we are dealing with 
the attestation of the pure presence of God . . . . The Easter 
story (with, if you like, the story of the transfiguration and 
the story of the conversion of Saul as prologue and epilogue 
respectively) actually speaks of a present without any 
future, of an eternal presence of God in time. So it does 
not speak eschatologically.® 


It is important to note that although Barth speaks of the 
pure presence of God in the resurrection, he does not do this 
with respect to the actual confrontation with Jesus Christ 
as this occurred on numerous occasions during his entire 
ministry. 


6 Church Dogmatics 1/2, p. 486. 
1 Ibid., p. 122. 8 Ibid., p. 114. 
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By the non-eschatological character of the resurrection, 
Barth means that the New Testament witnesses point to the 
fact that Christ had risen, and this 


actually points to a time, a real part of human time amid 
so many other portions of time, which, as it cannot become 
past, neither needs any future, a time purely present be- 
cause of the pure presence of God among men.? 


And therefore it is in this way that 


the Easter story —which is quite indispensable to the 
whole, impossible to think away, the subject whose predi- 
cate is all the other narratives — signifies the event which 
is the proper object of all other narratives and teachings 
in the New Testament."° 


Because the Easter narrative has this central significance 
in Scripture, Barth contends that the resurrection must also 
be made central for the church and for dogmatics as well. 
Both holy Scripture and the proclamation of the Christian 
church stand or fall with it. And “with it also all church 
dogmatics obviously stands or falls’’.™ 

In the light of these introductory, survey statements, it is 
evident that Barth’s view of the resurrection is a challenging 
one. This emphasis upon the centrality of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ and the endorsement of I Corinthians 15 is a 
remarkable change from the theology of liberalism. And the 
fact that Karl Barth voices strong opposition to Rudolf 
Bultmann and his program of ‘‘demythologizing’”’ Scripture 
adds current interest to this subject. But if one has carefully 
noted the mode of expression used in the quotations already 
cited, he will know that it is unwarranted to conclude that 
Barth’s view of the resurrection is a return to the theology 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth century evangelical theo- 
logians. Barth’s view of the resurrection may not simply be 
identified with the biblical orthodoxy of such classic creeds 
as the Westminster Confession or the Belgic Confession. This 
paper will attempt to set forth Barth’s view of the resurrec- 
tion, drawing mainly from his own writings, especially the 


9 Idem. 
10 Idem. 
™ Ibid., p. 122. 
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mature Church Dogmatics. Attention must be directed to the 
question of the historicity of the resurrection first, and then 
to the question of the meaning or significance of the resurrec- 
tion in Barth’s theology. This will be followed by a brief 
section on evaluation and critique. 


The Question as to the Historicity of the Resurrection 


The above survey has shown that Barth wants to accept 
Paul’s assertions regarding the central, gospel importance of 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. We have seen that Barth 
asserts that Jesus Christ has visibly and corporally risen from 
the dead so that it must be maintained that ‘‘this dead man 
as such, has appeared in a new life to His own people’’.” 
The resurrection event must be regarded as certainly true 
and as the central event of the whole Scripture and the 
Christian faith. With respect to the resurrection, Christian 
faith is either affirmed or denied. The Easter message must 
be literally understood; it is an attestation of the pure presence 


of God. The resurrection is an event which is the proper 
object of all the other narratives and teachings of the New 
Testament. 


It would be irresponsible, however, to conclude from such 
striking statements that Barth simply affirms the historicity 
of the resurrection in the way that orthodox Christianity has 
done throughout the centuries. Whenever Barth speaks of 
the historicity of the resurrection, he always uses the German 
term Geschichte. Although he affirms that the resurrection is 
historical in the sense of Geschichte, he always denies that it 
is historical in the sense of Historie. Unfortunately, Barth 
does not give a full and clear discussion as to the precise 
distinction between these terms. And as every theologian 
knows, this subject of revelation and history has become a 
much debated question in contemporary theology. Some 
attention must be devoted now to an analysis of Barth’s 
view of revelation and specifically of the resurrection as 
Geschichte. Wherever the word “history” is found in a quota- 
tion, a reference will be made — (G) or (H) —to indicate 


2 Cf. notes 3-10 above. 
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whether the German text contains the word Geschichte or 
Historie or one of their derivatives. 

Barth regards the Easter story and the passion story of 
Jesus Christ as inseparable. They differ in the sense that in 
the passion story ‘“‘the hidden work of Jesus Christ” takes 
place, while this is ‘‘subsequently revealed and believed in 
His resurrection.”"3 The historical character of the passion 
and resurrection differ also. While the passion can be de- 
scribed as Historie, the resurrection is Geschichte with the 
addition that its sign, namely, the empty tomb, can also be 
regarded as Historie. When one reads the Gospel narratives, 
he will note that a rather full description is devoted to the 
birth of Jesus which includes reference to angels and again a 
full description is given of the suffering and death of Jesus. 
But in contrast very little is said of the resurrection. It is 
simply indicated by a reference to the sign of the empty 
tomb. Then the various accounts of the appearances of 
Jesus simply and quietly presuppose the resurrection. We 
may add at this point that Barth usually speaks of the resur- 
rection in terms of the forty days, which are not to be re- 
garded as chronologically exact, but taken rather in a typical 
significance. It is not so much to the event of the raising of 
Jesus Christ from the dead on that Sunday morning, the third 
day after his crucifixion, that Barth refers. In resurrection 
he includes these typical forty days, and sometimes even 
speaks of the event of the resurrection and the ascension.™ 

In considering the Scriptures, Barth also notes an interest- 
ing contrast between the detailed description of the other 
resurrections, and the brevity with respect to the resurrection 
of Jesus. Much more is said of the raising of the daughter of 
Jairus and the young man of Nain. And the account of the 
raising of Lazarus is given in ‘“‘a direct and almost plastic 
way.’'5 Why the difference? Barth says the reason lies in 
the fact that in the case of Christ 


it is not possible to speak of someone superior to Jesus 
Christ who took Him by the hand and by his word called 


13 1/2, p. 122. 

%4 Cf. passim the major sections on the resurrection, viz., 1/2, pp. 111 ff.; 
III/2, pp. 441 ff.; IV/1, pp. 286 ff.; IV/2, pp. 140 ff.; IV/3, 281 ff. 

IV/1, p. 334. 
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Him to life from the dead. Here we can think only of the 
act of God which cannot be described and therefore cannot 
be narrated, and then of the actual fact that Jesus Himself 
stood in the midst.*® 


Barth is frank to admit, furthermore, that he considers the 
biblical accounts of Christ’s resurrection to be filled with 
“obscurities and irreconciliable contradictions’’. 


Whether we take the accounts of the resurrection appear- 
ances in detail or put them together, they do not give us a 
concrete and coherent picture, a history (H) of the forty 
days. Rather we are confronted by obscurities and irrecon- 
cilable contradictions, so that we are surprised that in the 
formation of the canon no one seems to have taken offense 
at them or tried to assimilate the various accounts of this 
happening which is so basically important for the New 
Testament message. There is the further difficulty that 
Paul not only presupposes and gives in I Cor. 15:4~-7 an- 
other account of what happened, which is different again 
from the Gospels, but that in I Cor. 15:8 (cf. Gal. 1:16) he 
connects the appearance to himself (obviously the Damascus 
experience as presented several times in Acts) with the 
events of those days, although it took place long after the 
forty days, and the schema of the forty days is thus strangely 
broken.*7 


In this light we understand what Barth means when he de- 
clares that ‘‘the evangelical theologians of the nineteenth 
century — my father, for instance — were wrong in trying to 
arrange things so as to prove the historicity of the resur- 
rection’’.*8 

An additional element in examining the biblical accounts 
of the resurrection is ‘‘that the reported appearances accord- 
ing to all the New Testament accounts came only to those 
who by them were quickened to faith in the crucified Jesus 
Christ’’.*? And therefore 


the appearances cannot, in fact, be separated from the 
formation and development of the community (or of the 
original form of the community as the narrower and wider 
circle of the apostles). It was in them that this formation 


© Idem. 

7 Ibid., pp. 334 f. 

8 The Faith of the Church (New York: Meridian, 1958), p. 108. 
~IV/1, p. 335. 
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and development took place. None of them is represented 
as having occurred outside this context.?° 


Thus the account of the resurrection, rather, the appearance 
of the resurrected Christ ‘‘calls for a decision of faith, not for 
the acceptance of a well-attested historical (H) report.’ 
The latter is impossible according to Barth’s view of revela- 
tion. ‘‘There is no proof, and there obviously cannot and 
ought not to be any proof, for the fact that this history (G) 
did take place (proof, that is, according to the terminology 
of modern historical (H) scholarship).’’?? 

At this point it will be helpful to give further consideration 
to the distinction between an event of Historie and an event 
of Geschichte. 


If in modern scholarship “historical ground’ (#7) means 
the outline of an event as it can be seen in its ‘“How’’ in- 
dependently of the standpoint of the onlooker, as it can 
be presented in this way, as it can be proved in itself and 
in its general and more specific context and in relation to 
the analogies of other events, as it can be established as 
having certainly taken place, then the New Testament itself 
does not enable us to state that we are on “historical 
ground” (#7) in relation to the event here recorded.”3 


But Barth immediately adds that there is no reason to deplore 
this impossibility. If one only understands the nature, char- 
acter, and function of the resurrection of Jesus Christ as the 
basis of the message of the New Testament, he will see that 
it is ‘inevitable that this should not be the place for the 
‘historicist’ (1) concept of history (G)’’.*4 

By means of his distinction between Historie and Geschichte 
Barth seeks to avoid the historical relativism which he felt 
to be inherent in liberalism. And it is by the use of these two 
terms and a rather dualistic conception of history, that he 
seeks to retain the resurrection as an event of Geschichte and 
thus avoid the completely non-historical character of revela- 
tion as myth in Rudolf Bultmann.*s Sometimes Barth uses 
the terms “general history’’ in the sense of Historie and 


20 Idem. at Tdem. 22 Idem. 
23 Tdem. 24 Idem. 


as Cf. III/2, pp. 443 ff. and IV/1-3 in which there is a silent debate 
with Bultmann. 
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“special history’ in the sense of Geschichte.” Within the 
category of Geschichte or ‘‘special history’’ which is the term 
applicable to God’s revelation, Barth refers to Saga as a 
type of narrative description of such events of Geschichte. 
Although Barth admits that there are small mythical elements 
in Scripture, he objects to Bultmann’s designation of the 
Bible as largely mythical in character. By myth Barth under- 
stands a non-spatial, timeless ‘truth’ which is really a human 
creation. Myth can not be historical (G). Barth contends 
that the term ‘‘myth” can not be used to describe the biblical 
revelation because 


the Bible lays such extraordinary weight upon the historicity 
(G) of the revelation it recounts, because by revelation it 
does not mean a creation by man. It declares so emphat- 
ically that revelation was imparted to such and such men 
in such and such a situation, because thereby it describes 
it as a thing that is being imparted to men... . The revela- 
tion attested in the Bible claims to be an historical (G) 
event where naturally —if at this point we drag in the 
concept of history (G) to explain it, the only tertium com- 
parationis can be the fact that in revelation as in history 
(G) we are dealing with a definite event, distinct from all 
others, and therefore incomparable and unrepeatable.?7 


When Barth then uses the word “‘historical’’ (G) with respect 
to revelation, rather than un-historical, non-historical or 
mythical, the word ‘‘historical’’ (G) receives the unique sig- 
nificance of ‘“‘an event as a fact with no court of reference 
above it by which it could be inspected as a fact and as this 
fact’. 

Barth uses the term Geschichte (rather than Historie) in 
opposition to the term myth because he wishes to do justice to 
the biblical emphasis upon revelation that “‘is imparted to 
man” with the result that the Bible always “‘lays stress upon 
chronology, topography, and contemporary world-history (G), 
i.e. upon the contingency and uniqueness of the revelations 
narrated by it’’.?? That is to say that ‘‘revelation takes place 


% 1/1, pp. 375 f. 
27 Ibid., p. 378. 
28 Idem. 

29 Idem. 
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vertically from heaven’’.s° Revelation taking place vertically 
from heaven always befalls a man, however, who is “‘such and 
such a man living in such and such place at such and such a 
time and in such and such circumstances’’.** Now these 
historical (G) contingencies of the man to whom the revelation 
comes can be ‘‘surveyed and explained from all possible dimen- 
sions” and written up as Historie, but this can not be done 
with respect to the revelation which comes to this man, since 
the revelation is simply “‘the imeffabile confronting man, get- 
ting at man’’s? which as such proves itself. This togetherness 
in revelation of the geschichtlich revelation and the historisch 
man, etc., Barth calls a ‘dialectic’, not ‘‘one achievable by 
ourselves, but merely one that can be ascertained and ac- 
knowledged as actually taking place’’.s3 Hence the historicity 
(G) of the revelation means ‘‘this factual circumstantiality, 
its becoming ascertainable and acknowledgeable’’.s4 By the 
concept of the historicity (Geschichtlichkeit) of the revelation 
(and thus of the resurrection as revelation also and pre- 
eminently), Barth means 


that in the Bible revelation is the matter of God’s being 


imparted, of a revealedness in God (eimes Offenbarseins 

Gottes), by which the existence of definite men in a definite 

situation was so signalised that their experiences as well 

as their concepts were able, not to grasp God in His un- 

veiling and God in His veiling and God in the dialectic of 

— and veiling, but to follow Him, to respond to 
im.35 


In the light of the above it is evident that when Barth 
speaks of the historicity (G) of the biblical revelation and of 
the resurrection specifically as the chief revelatory event, he 
means that revelation not only comes into ‘‘man’s sphere” 
but also that “it reaches man, and not any kind of mythical 
man, not man in general, but always man occupying a quite 


3° Ibid., pp. 378f.; “Offenbarung geschieht senkrecht vom Himmel” 
(German text, p. 348). 

3 Ibid., p. 379. 

32 Idem. 

33 Idem. 

34 Idem. 

35 Idem. 
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definite, a definite historical (G) position’’.s* The revelation 
of God always retains its mystery; it never becomes a ‘‘given’’ 
of history; there is no “‘direct’’, objective revelation of God in 
history. For Barth this rejection of a given, direct, historical 
revelation applies to his rejection of what Reformed theolo- 
gians call “general revelation’ as well as to the classic Re- 
formed view of Scripture as the objective special revelation 
of God, and, also, to the direct word-fact revelation which 
lies behind the Scriptures.37 When Barth speaks of the his- 
toricity of the revelation, “historical (G) does not therefore 
have its usual meaning of ‘historical (H)’ ’’.3* Since he wishes 
to maintain the full mystery character of revelation, Barth 
maintains that we may not describe 


a single one of the events of revelation narrated in the 
Bible as “‘historical (H),’’ i. e. as apprehensible (wahrnehm- 
bar) by a neutral observer or as apprehended (wahrgenom- 
men) by such an one. What the neutral observer of these 
events might apprehend or may have apprehended of these 
events was the form of the revelation (Gestalt der Offen- 
barung) not regarded by him as such and, moreover, not 


to be regarded by him as such, some sort of happening 
unrolling itself in the human sphere, having all the possi- 
bilities of interpretation appropriate to this sphere, but in 
no case revelation as such.39 


Not only does Barth’s view of history involve something 
of a dualism between Historie and Geschichte, but the above 
reference indicates something of a dualism also in the revela- 
tional event of Geschichte. This revelational event has a form 
and content. Although Barth does not relate these elements in 
detail, it would seem that the form (Gestalt) of the revelation 
with which the neutral observer may come into contact, is 
actually an element of Historie. Such a form is apparently 
but the dialectic ‘‘bearer’’ or ‘‘vehicle’ of the revelation. 
From time to time, when and where God pleases, this form 
gets filled with the revelation, and in that same moment the 
revelation is seen and believed; for Barth contends that there 


3% Ibid., p. 373. 

37 Cf. J. Calvin, Institutes, I, i-x. 
3817/1, p. 373. 

39 Idem. 
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is never a revelatory act of God which does not also create its 
response of faith.*° 

Therefore Barth is not simply speaking of Calvin’s distinc- 
tion between the objective general revelation of God in crea- 
tion and providence and the objective special revelation, the 
holy Scripture, which man (the subjective side) either sup- 
presses, rejects, and disbelieves in the sinfulness of his heart, 
or by faith through the Holy Spirit receives, acknowledges 
and believes. Barth contends that such a view of revelation 
would conflict with the freedom of God since it would involve 
a given, direct, objective, static revelation. He maintains 
what he calls a dynamic view of revelation which involves 
the dialectic of form and content in order to retain the mystery 
of the revelation. All the neutral observer can apprehend is 
the non-revelational form of the revelation. And this form is 
not the revelation. Hence the neutral observer is not sup- 
pressing or rejecting the revelation nor is he as such disbeliev- 
ing the revelation which is confronting him. According to 
Barth’s presuppositions (existentialistic?), the revelatory event 
and its believing acknowledgement by the recipient to whom 
it has come are also mutually involved. A good illustration is 
Barth’s reference to the public ministry of Jesus. 


Thousands may have seen and heard the Rabbi of Nazareth. 
But this historical (H) element was not revelation. Even 
the historical (#7) element at the resurrection of Christ, the 
empty grave regarded as an element in this event, that 
might possibly be fixed, was certainly not revelation. This 
historical (H) element, like everything historical (A), is 
admittedly susceptible of an even highly trivial inter- 
pretation. 


In this quotation Barth indicates that the Rabbi of Nazareth 
is but the element of Historie and not revelation. Not only 
does this show the dualism of his view of revelation as form 
and content, but the statement is also very informative as to 
Barth’s view of Jesus Christ, which can most accurately be 
expressed as Jesus-Christ. Then too, it appears that he re- 
gards any highly trivial interpretation of the empty tomb by a 
neutral historian as legitimate. When he adds that “the 


4° Cf. 1/1-2 esp. I/1, pp. 213 ff. 
#I/1, p. 373. 
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neutral observer who understood the events narrated in it 
[the Bible] as revelation, ceased by that very fact to be a 
neutral observer’’,4? Barth is not there distinguishing between 
the factual historicity of the revelation and the believing 
response to it. The question is an entirely different one. 
Barth’s contention is that ‘‘the question of the ‘historical’ 
(H) certainty of the revelation attested in the Bible’ is not 
only left out of account by Scripture itself, but ‘‘it remains 
out of account in a way explicable only on the ground that 
this question is simply foreign to it, i. e. obviously and utterly 
inappropriate to the object of its testimony’’.* 

It is clear, then, that when Barth refers to the revelation 
attested in Scripture as ‘‘an historical event’’ (ein geschicht- 
liches Ereignis), he means ‘‘the fact that the Bible always 
regards what it calls revelation as a concrete relation to con- 
crete men’’.44 In the event (G) of revelation the incompre- 
hensible, hidden, unknown God reveals himself ‘uniquely, 
i.e. in a place and at a time always more or less exactly 
determined .... By... revelation the Bible always means a 
unique event, one occurring in that place and at that time’’.45 
In this way Barth simply turns away from the historical 
question so tantalizing to those engaged in “the new quest 
for the historical Jesus.’’*° Barth does not seek for the event 
lying behind the texts of Scripture, but places all of his em- 
phasis upon the historical fact of these texts and the Geschichte 
which they attest. The errors which he thinks are present in 
the Scriptural text are of little consequence, since 


by the thing it calls revelation the Bible always means a 
unique event, one occurring in that place and at that time. 
Thus, for all its “‘errors’’ in such and such a variety of 
cases — and in this respect it is simply quite unconcerned — 
in its statements about place and time, according to the 
canons of present-day historical (#1) science, the important 
thing is not the more or less “‘correct’’ content of these 
statements, but the fact of them.47 


42 Idem. 

43 Idem. 

44 Ibid., p. 374 (German text, p. 343). 

45 Idem. 

4 Cf. J. M. Robinson, A New Quest of the Historical Jesus. 
47 1/1, p. 374. 
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In the light of these statements regarding the historicity 
(G) of revelation, we must also understand Barth’s view of the 
resurrection as Geschichte. He puts the matter rather bluntly 
when he states that “the modern problem of ‘revelation and 
history (G),’ i.e., the question whether and how far man’s 
time may be regarded at any definite point as the time of 
God’s revelation, rests upon a portentous failure to appreciate 
the nature of revelation’’.4* Barth stoutly maintains: ‘‘Revela- 
tion is not a predicate of history (G), but history (G) ts a predi- 
cate of revelation’’.49 When it is said that ‘‘God reveals Him- 
self’’, this means that 


the fulfilled time is the time of the years 1-30. But it must 
not signify that the time of the years 1-30 is the fulfilled 
time. It must signify that revelation becomes history (G), 
but not that history (G) becomes revelation ....God is 
and remains the Subject. The moment another subject is 
intruded here, the moment it is made the form of an utter- 
ance about time as such (even if it were the time 1-30), or 
about history (G) as such, or about definite contents of 
history (G) as such (e. g., about the “historical (H) Jesus” 
as such), it loses its meaning, at all events the meaning that 
alone can be proper to it in view of the revelation attested 
in Holy Scripture.s° 


It is now evident that Barth does not regard the resurrec- 
tion nor any revelation of God as historical in the sense that 
the ordinary historian or historiographer would regard an 
event as actual, real, datable. Barth simply accepts as valid 
the secular historian’s conception of history in general, valid 
at least for ordinary events in the phenomenal world. Yet 
he wishes to maintain that revelational events really happen, 
but according to their nature, character, and function. As 
such they are excluded from the purview of the scientific 
historian. In this way Barth seeks to avoid the historical 
relativism of the liberal quest for the historical Jesus as well 
as the mythical elements in Bultmann’s theology. We have 
also seen that according to Barth the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ does not participate in ordinary history even to the 


48 1/2, p. 56; “auf einer verhangnisvollen Verkennung’”’ (German text, 
p. 62). 

49 Ibid., p. 58. 

5° Ibid., pp. 58 f. 
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extent that this is asserted of the passion and crucifixion of 
Christ. The empty tomb as the sign of the resurrection is 
something historical (H), but the resurrection must be seen 
simply as Geschichte. 

Attention must now be turned to the category of Saga 
which Barth uses to describe the nature of the narrative which 
sets forth the event of the resurrection as Geschichte. Barth 
employs the term ‘‘saga’”’ to describe the nature of the narra- 
tives which set forth the creation, resurrection and other such 
revelational events of Geschichte. He uses the term ‘“‘saga”’ 
in distinction from such terms as myth, fable, legend, anecdote 
and, of course, history in the ordinary sense. Barth regards 
it as unfortunate that 


modern ethnology and religious science cannot give us any 
illuminating and acknowledged classification, distinction 
and co-ordination of the terms myth, saga, fable, legend 
and anecdote, let alone any useful definition of their rela- 
tionship to history (G) and historical (H) scholarship.* 


Therefore Barth considers his task to be that of a non- 
specialist who must use the term ‘‘saga’”’ in a way that best 
suits the need of his Church Dogmatics. He provides his own 
definition: ‘‘In what follows I am using saga in the sense of 
an intuitive and poetic picture of a pre-historical reality of 
history which is enacted once and for all within the confines 
of time and space’’.s? Although this definition is presented in 
the context of his discussion of creation, it is fully applicable 
to the resurrection as saga also.53 Legend and anecdote are 
regarded as degenerate forms of saga, although there are points 
at which he seems to use the terms as synonyms. As a de- 
scriptive form of events of Geschichte which the ordinary 
historian can not (or, perhaps, refuses) to describe, the saga 
always involves a more or less pervasive share of the narrator 
himself. 


Ss TII/1, p. 81. 

52 Ibid., p. 81. “Ich verstehe im Folgenden unter Sage ein divinas 
torisch-dichterisch entworfenes Bild einer konkret einmaligen, zeitlich- 
raumlich beschrankten praehistorischen Geschichtswirklichkeit’”’ (German 
text, p. 88). 

83 Cf. IV/1, p. 336. 
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Barth speaks of the account of creation in Genesis as a saga 
since creation, which is itself the beginning of time, has a 
historical (G) reality which ‘‘eludes all historical (1) observa- 
tion and account’’.5+ It is pure saga. The biblical narratives 
concerning the resurrection of Jesus Christ are not called 
pure saga, apparently because the references to the empty 
tomb, for example, concern a genuine historical (7) element. 
Recall again the difference between the crucifixion and the 
resurrection at this point: ““The death of Jesus Christ can 
certainly be thought of as history (#7) in the modern sense, 
but not the resurrection’’.5s There is no reason to protest, 
Barth maintains, ‘‘if in common with the creation story and 
many others, indeed the decisive elements in biblical history 
(G), the history (G) of the resurrection has to be regarded 
and described — in the thought-forms and terminology of 
modern scholarship — as ‘saga’ or ‘legend’ ’’.56 However, he 
is again at pains to insist that designating the resurrection as 
Geschichte presented in the narrative form of saga does not 
involve a denial of the resurrection as a happening in time 
and space. 


On the other hand, we should be guilty of a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the whole New Testament message if, 
because the history (G) of the resurrection is not history 
(#7) in this sense, we tried to interpret it as though it had 
never happened at all, or not happened in time and space 
in the same way as the death of Jesus Christ, or finally 
had happened only in faith or in the form of the formation 
and development of faith [cf. Bultmann, FHK].... Even 
accounts which by the standards of modern scholarship 
have to be accounted saga or legend and not history (un- 
historisch) — because their content cannot be grasped his- 
torically (47) — may still speak of a happening which, 
though it cannot be grasped historically (7), is still actual 
and objective in time and space. When we have to do with 
the kind of event presented in such accounts, the event 
which has actually happened although it cannot be grasped 
historically (#1), it would be better to speak of a “‘pre- 
historical” happening (prdhistorischen Geschehen). But 
whatever terms we select to describe the New Testament 


54 ]II/1, p. 42. 
5s 1V/1, p. 336. 
56 Idem. 
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records of the resurrection and their content, it is quite 
certain that we do not interpret them, i. e., we do not let 
them say what they are trying to say, if we explain away 
the history (G) which they recount, a history (G) which 
did take place in time and space, and that not merely in 
the development of a conception of the disciples, but in the 
objective event which underlay that development.s? 


Throughout this significant quotation one senses Barth’s 
polemic against Bultmann.s* Although Barth speaks of the 
resurrection as an event of Geschichte presented in the narra- 
tive form of a saga because it concerns a prdhistorischen 
Geschehen to which the ordinary historian has no access, he 
insists that the resurrection event happened and is actual and 
objective in time and space as the objective event which 
underlay the development of the resurrection conception of 
the disciples. It is understandable that Bultmann would 
also react to this contention of Barth. Bultmann notes that 
Barth agrees with him that the resurrection of Jesus is not a 
historical fact which can be ascertained through the means 
available to the scientific historian, but that Barth still in- 
sists that it has happened. Bultmann continues and asks: 
“What does Barth understand here by geschehen and Ge- 
schichte? What kind of events are these of which it can be 
said that it is much more certain that they actually happened 
in time than anything which the historian (Historiker) can 
establish? It is fully clear that Barth interprets the sentences 
of Scripture by means of an imported terminology. What is 
the origin and meaning of this terminology?’’s® In the same 
context Bultmann urges Barth to give an account of his 
conceptions and terminology. I shall return to this matter 
in my evaluation of Barth’s position later. 

There is one final matter to be mentioned in the context 
of this survey as to the historicity of the resurrection in 
Barth’s theology. Although Barth is emphatic enough in 
declaring that the resurrection actually happened as Geschichte, 
he raises an interesting question in the first volume of the 
Church Dogmatics. What effect would a scientific historian’s 


57 Idem (German text, pp. 370 f.). 

58 Cf. also III/2, pp. 443 ff. 

59 Glauben und Verstehen, Gesammelte Aufsdtze, Bd. II (Tiibingen, 2nd 
ed. 1958), p. 234. 
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negative judgment as to the actual historicity of an event 
described in the Bible have upon its being regarded still as 
an event of Geschichte? In this context Barth is still using the 
term ‘“‘general history’ in the sense of Historie and the term 
“special history’”’ in the sense of Geschichte. He admits that 
most, or at least many, revelation events of Geschichte also 
have a human and temporal side which may be accessible to 
the scientific historian (H), while the divine and non-temporal 
side, the real revelation, is not accessible to such a historian. 
Thus if the scientific historian judged that a certain biblical 
story was not to be regarded as historical (H), this would 
not have to be taken as a judgment of unbelief nor would it 
make it impossible to regard the biblical story as special 
history (G) and thus still as a witness to revelation. In other 
words, its general historicity might have to be denied on 
grounds of scientific history, but the story could still be re- 
garded as “‘special history”, that is, ‘‘as history between God 
and man. The question that decides the hearing or not hearing 
of the Bible story cannot be the question as to its general 
historicity: it can only be the question as to its special his- 
toricity (G)’’.*° Just how this might apply to Barth’s view of 
the resurrection as Geschichte is not made clear, either in 
this context or in the later volumes. But the very possibility 
which Barth describes indicates the nebulousness of the 
Geschichte concept. 

The above survey has indicated that no simple answer can 
be given to the question as to whether Barth acknowledges 
the historicity of the resurrection. It is clear that he denies 
that the resurrection is an objective, datable event in history 
to which the scientific historian has access. This does not 
involve the question of faith or unbelief in the meaning and 
significance of a well-attested fact. It is rather a matter to 
which the historian has no access. No doubt, it is in this 
sense of the historical that orthodox Christianity has usually 
asserted the historicity of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
But this Barth clearly rejects. 

When Barth does assert that the resurrection is an objective 
event in time and space, he always refers to this as Geschichte. 


60 I/1, p. 375. 
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Geschichte represents a certain kind of happening, all the acts 
of God especially, which occurs in ordinary history but which 
is not a part of ordinary history. When such events of 
Geschichte are described, such as the resurrection, the category 
of saga comes into play. Our survey has indicated that these 
terms are not explained by Barth in much detail, and hence 
many questions remain as to just how Barth’s view of the 
Geschichtlichkeit of the resurrection is to be understood. At 
any rate one does not do justice to Barth if it is implied that 
this view of the resurrection as an objective event of Geschichte 
is a return to the biblical view and to that of evangelical and 
Reformed theology. 

Barth’s view of the resurrection as an event of Geschichie 
is part of his total theology which denies a direct and given 
revelation of God in history. These wider aspects of his 
thought must be kept in mind at this point. Then we have 
also seen that Barth likes to speak of the resurrection in terms 
of the typical ‘‘forty days’’, and places more emphasis upon 
the appearances during those ‘‘forty days” than on the actual 
resurrection event itself on Easter morning which, according 
to Scripture, is the presupposition of the various appearances 
that take place afterward. In the next section attention will 
be directed to Barth’s understanding of the meaning and 
significance of the resurrection. There we shall see that he 
often speaks of the resurrection and ascension as one event, 
and this will cast further light upon the difficulties involved in 
understanding the nature of the resurrection as an event of 
Geschichte. For all his objection to Bultmann, Barth has not 
made it clear that his view of the resurrection as Geschichte 
is fundamentally or radically different from that of Bultmann. 
It is at least clear that Barth is agreed with Bultmann in 
declaring that the resurrection is not a matter of Historie. 
In our evaluation below further comments will be made on 
this important question. 


The Meaning and Significance of the Resurrection 


Barth’s answer to the question as to the historicity of the 
resurrection is a very complex one which does not avoid 
ambiguity. An affirmative answer is given only in terms of 
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the nebulous concept of Geschichte. But in terms of Historie 
the historicity of the resurrection is emphatically rejected. 
If Jesus Christ, the Son of God incarnate, crucified and 
buried, had not really and actually risen from the dead, then 
all of those terrible possibilities mentioned by Paul in | 
Corinthians 15 would be realities. There is according to 
Scripture, then, a most important relationship between the 
fact of the resurrection and its divinely revealed meaning. 
There would be little sense in talking about the meaning of 
an event (the resurrection) if it had not historically happened. 

Although Barth speaks of the resurrection as Geschichte, 
he insists that the resurrection is a real event that takes place 
in time and place. Attention must now be given to the mean- 
ing and significance of the geschichtlich event of the resurrec- 
tion in Barth’s thought. It is obvious that the meaning of 
the resurrection must be viewed within the total context of 
one’s theology, for it is thus presented in the context of the 
total message of Scripture. A biblical view of the meaning 
and significance of the resurrection demands the biblical view 
of God and man. It demands the biblical view of the trinity 
and of the incarnation of the second Person. It demands a 
proper view of the person and work of Jesus Christ, for the 
resurrection is one crucial facet of this total work of redemp- 
tion for guilty sinners. However, it will not be possible here 
to set forth the total context of Barth’s view of the resurrec- 
tion. He speaks of it primarily in the christological sections 
of his doctrine of reconciliation. Here it will be possible to 
set forth only the major elements. Unfortunately, this too is 
not an easy task since Barth does not treat the subject sys- 
tematically. His references are scattered throughout the 
various volumes of the Church Dogmatics, as is to be expected 
in the light of the central significance of the resurrection 
which was noted above. 

As a focal point for the meaning and significance of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, Calvin’s Catechism of 1541 will 
provide the classic biblical and Reformed answer. The sig- 
nificance of Christ’s resurrection on the third day is that ‘“‘by 
this he shows himself to be the conqueror over sin and death. 
For by his resurrection he swallowed up death, broke the 
fetters of the devil, and reduced all his power to nothing 
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(I Peter 3:18)’’.* And the benefits that come to the believer 
from Christ’s resurrection are threefold: 


For by it righteousness is obtained for us (Rom. 4:24); 
it is a sure pledge of our future immortality (I Cor. 15); 
and even now by its virtue we are raised to newness of life, 


that we may obey God’s will by pure and holy living 
(Rom. 6:4). 


In The Faith of the Church, Karl Barth comments on Calvin’s 
Catechism and states that Calvin is “faithful to the Creed 
and to the New Testament.’ After a brief review of the 


three benefits to which Calvin refers, Barth concludes by 
saying: 


Hence the resurrection is nothing else than the revelation 
of what Christ’s death brings us; the exaltation reveals to 
us the meaning, the end and the import of his humiliation. 


One thing is clear in all of Barth’s comments: the major 
significance of the resurrection is regarded as revelatory. 
Barth’s most basic consideration with respect to the resurrec- 
tion is that it is the definitive, comprehensive, decisive and 
unequivocal event of revelation. But as is so frequently true 
of Barth’s more popular writings, the real thrust of this is 
hardly evident in his comments on Calvin’s Catechism. As 
his view of the resurrection is more fully developed in the 
Church Dogmatics, it becomes evident that, in spite of a cer- 
tain similarity of terms at various points, Barth has given 
the resurrection a meaning which is radically different from 
that of Calvin. 

A couple of references to Barth’s early works will also 
provide an interesting indication of a rather basic change in 
terminology while the fundamental thoughts expressed are 
still essentially like those of the Church Dogmatics. In his 
epochmaking Commentary on Romans he provides the follow- 
ing exposition of Romans 1:4 where Paul states that Jesus 
Christ ‘‘was declared to be the Son of God with power . . . by 
the resurrection from the dead’. 


Calvin, Theological Treatises, Tr. J. K. S. Reid, LCC 22 (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1954), p. 100. 
6 Idem. 


6 Pp. 102f. 6 P. 103. 
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In this declaration and appointment — which are beyond 
historical definition — lies the true significance of Jesus. 
Jesus as the Christ, as the Messiah, is the End of History; 
and He can be comprehended only as Paradox (Kier- 
kegaard), as Victor (Blumhardt), as Primal History (Over- 
beck). As Christ, Jesus is the plane which lies beyond our 
comprehension. The plane which is known to us, He inter- 
sects vertically, from above. Within history, Jesus as the 
Christ can be understood only as Problem or Myth. As 
Christ, He brings the world of the Father. But we who 
stand in this concrete world know nothing, and are incap- 
able of knowing anything, of that other world. The Resur- 
rection from the dead is, however, the transformation: the 
establishing or declaration of that point from above, and 
the corresponding discerning of it from below. The Resur- 
rection is the revelation: the disclosing of Jesus as the 
Christ, the appearing of God, and the apprehending of God 
in Jesus. The Resurrection is the emergence of the necessity 
of giving glory to God: the reckoning with what is un- 
known and unobservable in Jesus, the recognition of Him 
as Paradox, Victor, and Primal History. In the Resurrec- 
tion the new world of the Holy Spirit touches the old world 
of the flesh, but touches it as a tangent touches a circle, 
that is, without touching it .... The Resurrection is there- 
fore an occurrence in history, which took place outside the 
gates of Jerusalem in the year A.D. 30, inasmuch as it 
there ‘came to pass’, was discovered and recognized. But 
inasmuch as the occurrence was conditioned by the Resur- 
rection... the Resurrection is not an event in history at 
all. Jesus is declared to be the Son of God wherever He reveals 
Himself and is recognized as the Messiah, before the first 
Easter Day and, most assuredly, after it. This declaration 
of the Son of man to be the Son of God is the significance of 
Jesus, and apart from this, Jesus has no more significance 
or insignificance than may be attached to any man or thing 
or period of history in itself.® 


In a lecture of 1920 entitled ‘‘Biblical Questions, Insights, 
and Vistas’”’ Barth already indicates that the Easter message 
is the theme of the Bible.“ This theme is so central that he 
is ‘‘satisfied that all Biblical questions, insights, and vistas 
focus upon this common theme’’.*? What this Easter message 


6s Tr. E. C. Hoskyns (New York: Oxford University Press, 1950) pp. 29 f. 

6 The Word of God and the Word of Man, Tr. D. Horton (New York: 
Harper Torchbooks, 1957), p. 86. 

67 Idem. 
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means is then summarized in five elements which return in 
slightly different arrangement and order in the Church Dog- 
matics later. The resurrection means the sovereignty of God, 
the eternity of God, the new world, a new corporeality, and 
the one experience of man. 

These early statements of Barth on the resurrection can 
serve the purpose simply of orientation and general survey. 
One notes the same idea as to the historicity of the resurrec- 
tion, although it is put in quite different terms (Kierkegaard!), 
and there is the emphasis upon the resurrection as the major 
event of revelation. Attention must now be directed to the 
Church Dogmatics in order to trace Barth’s description of the 
meaning of the resurrection. No attempt will be made to 
provide all the facets of Barth’s doctrine. Only the central 
elements as they relate to the meaning of the resurrection 
will be reviewed. 

In an early part of the Church Dogmatics Barth indicates 
that the crucifixion and the resurrection accounts are in- 
separable. In the passion and death of Jesus (which, as we 
have seen, can be described by Historie), ‘‘the hidden work of 
Jesus Christ’’ takes place and this is ‘‘subsequently revealed 
and believed in His resurrection’’.6® Already one must note 
that the passion as Historie involves the hidden work of God, 
while the resurrection as Geschichte reveals. The resurrection 
is not to be looked upon as “‘a second aspect alongside Good 
Friday, or a final aspect following the many other aspects of 
the rest of the preceding life of Jesus”.7° The following quota- 
tion provides a succinct summary of the matter. 


But the function of the resurrection is to make the passion 
of Christ, in which the incarnation of the Word of God 
was consummated, clearly and unmistakably revelation, the 
realisation of the covenant between God and man, God’s 
act for us, as reconciliation. The occurrence of the resurrec- 
tion is not a second and further stage, but the manifesta- 
tion of this second dimension of the Christ event. The 
resurrection is meant when it says in Jn. 1:14: ‘We saw 
his glory.’’ The resurrection is the event of the revelation 


68 Tbid., pp. 88 ff. Cf. 1V/1, pp. 297 ff. 
1/2, p. 122, 
7 Ibid., pp. 110 f. 
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of the Incarnate, the Humiliated, the Crucified. Wherever 
He gives Himself to be known as the person He is, He speaks 
as the risen Christ. The resurrection can give nothing new 
to Him who is the eternal Word of the Father; but it makes 
visible what is proper to Him, His glory.” 


The emphasis upon the resurrection as revelation is so strong 
that Barth at times calls it a definitive and conclusive ‘‘general 
revelation of the man Jesus’’,” although this is not to be 
taken in the ordinary sense of general revelation to which 
Barth still thunders: NEIN! 

As one might well expect, Barth devotes attention to the 
resurrection primarily within the context of his doctrine of 
reconciliation, and there chiefly in the christological sections. 
A full summary of this section on reconciliation would be 
needed to present the meaning of the resurrection in its proper 
perspective. We may recall that Barth rejects the distinction 
between the Person and the Work of Jesus Christ. The very 
being of Jesus Christ is his work. The bridging of the gulf 
between God and man is the “being-work’”’ of Jesus Christ, 
so that the incarnation idea is the really crucial element in 
Barth’s christology. Thus he does not look upon the states 
of humiliation and exaltation as real states in relation to the 
law, which follow one another in time. Barth wishes to see 
these states as two facets of one event. Hence he does not 
look upon the resurrection of Jesus Christ as the first crucial 
step in beginning the state of exaltation, as the previous 
quotations have already implied. According to Barth, the 
humiliation of God is itself, and at the same time, the exalta- 
tion of man. Hence he states, in the above quotations, that 
the resurrection simply reveals God’s act of reconciliation 
which was achieved through the incarnation, which was again 
consummated in the crucifixion. Such an understanding of 
the resurrection is far removed from what Calvin expressed 
in the Catechism cited above. 

Barth’s discussion of the resurrection in this important 
context is, as he indicates, a transitional one. He is dealing 
with the question as to how christology (including what is 
usually considered person and work) can become soteriology, 


” Ibid., p. 111. 
7 III/2, p. 489; cf. p. 487. 
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that is, how the reconciliation wrought by the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ can become the ‘‘possession’’ of man.”3 He re- 
jects the question as Lessing put it involving primarily the 
matter of “‘faith and history” in its temporal aspects.* Rather 
it is the question implied in Peter’s statement (Luke 5:8), 
How can God be present in sinful man? That is the spiritual 
question: ‘‘on the one hand it is God for man, on the other 
man against God’’.7*5 And Barth then conceives of the resur- 
rection as the revelatory answer to this question as it reveals 
what has taken place in the incarnation and crucifixion. In 
this exclusively divine and new act of God the resurrection 
sets forth the divine verdict that God has accepted the event 
of the cross as ‘‘an act which fulfilled the divine wrath but 
did so in the service of the divine grace’’.7° Therefore the 
resurrection is the justification of God who willed this event, 
and the justification of Jesus Christ who suffered this event. 
“And in His person it is the justification of all sinful men, 
whose death was decided in this event, for whose life there is 
therefore no more place. In the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
His life and with it their life has in fact become an event 
beyond death”.77 Thus Barth regards the resurrection as 
the revelation of the objective justification of all men which 
has taken place in the incarnation and crucifixion. That this 
objective justification is universal is clear enough. But more 
important in this connection is it to recognize that this justifi- 
cation is not achieved by and through the resurrection as a 
further accomplishment of the work of Christ. It is simply a 
matter of its revelation. Hence Barth can speak here of the 
crucifixion and the resurrection as two basic events of one 
Geschichte, the one preceding the other with a “sequence and 
correspondence” and a “with and after one another’’.7* But 
he must also call attention to their ‘‘togetherness in time’’.79 
This means that it is the resurrection which makes the cru- 
cifixion ‘‘not something which belongs to the past, which can 


3 IV/1, pp. 286 ff.; cf. p. 314. 74 Ibid., pp. 287 ff. 
1s Ibid., p. 290. 

% Ibid., p. 309. 

11 Idem. 

% Tbhid., p. 311. 

19 Ibid., p. 313. 
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be present only by recollection, tradition and proclamation, 
but is as such a present event, the event which fills and 
determines the whole present’’.*° Thus Barth adds: 


He not only went the way from Jordan to Golgotha, but 
He still goes it, again and again. His history (Geschichte) 
did not become dead history (Historie). It was history (G) 
in His time to become as such eternal history (G) — the 
history (G) of God with the men of all times, and therefore 
taking place here and now as it did then.** 


However, in true dialectical fashion, Barth again adds that 
in addition to the temporal togetherness there is also the 
“relationship of temporal sequence’’.** But here too the 
crucifixion is the event of reconciliation, and the resurrection 
the event of revelation. 


What took place in these days was the divine acceptance, 
putting into effect, and revelation of what had taken place 
before, something complete in itself, sufficiently clear as a 
living word for the men of all times, sufficiently true as the 
divine verdict on the whole world, sufficiently high and 
deep to alter its situation, a sufficient missionary impulse 
for the disciples and basis of the community which receives 
and proclaims that verdict.* 


In this context of the ‘relationship of temporal sequence” 
Barth also speaks of the end of the resurrection marked by 
the ascension. He calls the resurrection of Christ ‘‘His living 
presence, His parousia in the direct form of the events of 
Easter’ and then refers to the ascension as the end of the 
resurrection at which point there “began the time of another 
form of His parousia, His living present’’.*4 

At the point at which Barth begins to speak of the resurrec- 
tion in connection with the ascension, our survey can best 
turn to the other facet of his christology. The above references 
came from the section dealing with the humiliation of God 
and hence the direction of thought was toward the crucifixion 
and incarnation. But in the parallel section of the second 


80 Idem. 

8 Ibid., pp. 313 f. Note ‘‘dead history” for Historie. 
8 Jbid., p. 318. 

83 Idem. 

4 Idem, cf. p. 333. 
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half-volume on the doctrine of reconciliation, Barth’s atten- 
tion turns to the exaltation of man and hence the direction of 
thought is toward the ascension, Pentecost, and the second 
coming. The humiliation of God is at one and the same time 
the exaltation of man. These states do not follow one another, 
and hence the crucial events in the life of Christ are viewed 
differently by Barth. As was seen above, the resurrection is 
understood by Barth as the parousia which has the ascension 
as its terminus ad quem. In the present context Barth speaks 
of the resurrection and ascension as one event, the event of 
revelation. Resurrection and ascension do not add to the 
work of Christ, that is, to the incarnation and crucifixion. 
They are of a piece with it, but they serve the purpose of 
declaration or revelation with a view to the recognition of 
this factum by men. 


A compact summary must suffice to illustrate the point: 


The being of Jesus Christ was and is perfect and complete 
in itself in His history (G) as the true Son of God and Son 
of Man. It does not need to be transcended or augmented 
by new qualities or further developments. The humiliation 
of God and the exaltation of man as they took place in 
Him are the completed fulfilment of the covenant, the 
completed reconciliation of the world with God. His being 
as such (if we may be permitted this abstraction for a 
moment) was and is the end of the old and the beginning 
of the new form of this world even without His resurrection 
and ascension. He did not and does not lack anything in 
Himself. What was lacking was only the men to see and 
hear it as the work and Word of God — the praise and 
thanksgiving and obedience of their thoughts and words 
and works. What was lacking was only their service of 
witness and proclamation .... It is here that His resurrec- 
tion and ascension came in, and still come in. For when the 
New Testament speaks of these events, or rather this one 
event, it speaks of the perfect being of Jesus Christ, and 
His accomplished reconciliation of the world with God, in 
its character as revelation. ... The resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Jesus Christ are the event of His self-declaration .... 
Thus the resurrection and ascension add to what He was 
and is and to what took place in Him... only the new fact 
that in this event He was to be seen and was actually seen 
as the One He was and is.*s 


§sI1V/2, pp. 132 f. (italics added). 
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Thus the resurrection (and the ascension) is ‘‘simply a lifting 
of the veil” and as such “‘the authentic communication and 
proclamation of the perfect act of redemption once for all 
accomplished in His previous existence and history’’.* 

What makes the resurrection unique as an event of revela- 
tion is that it is ‘‘the definitive and comprehensive, the deci- 
sive and unequivocal event of revelation”’.*? The resurrection 
revelation can bear this character because the reconciling 
work of God was completed in the crucifixion. The humilia- 
tion of God and the exaltation of man was ‘indeed virtual 
and potential from the very beginning of His history and 
existence’’** but it was not completed until His death on the 
cross. Thus the resurrection and ascension constitute the 
completed revelation corresponding to the completed work 
of Christ on the cross. 

Barth puts it pointedly when he says: 


What God willed and wills and will will as the Lord of 
the covenant, who from all eternity determined Himself for 
man and man for Himself, is no longer hidden in His counsel, 
or true only in heaven, or only actualised objectively on 
earth, but as actualised truth it is now declared to the 
world, imparted by God Himself to the man for whom He 
willed and did it. This declaration and impartation of the 
will and act of God is the event of the resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus Christ.*9 


Although Barth speaks of this reconciliation as universal, and 
the objective justification of all men through Jesus Christ 
also as universal, the universal revelation in the resurrection 
retains the character of his concept of revelation. As a revela- 
tion of God even in the completed form of the resurrection, it 
retains its ‘‘sacred incomprehensibility’’ so that a human 
knowledge awakened really consists in ‘‘a comprehending of 
this incomprehensible’’.%° 

In view of this understanding of the resurrection as the 
comprehensive and decisive act of revelation, it is only con- 


% Ibid., p. 133. 
87 Tbid., p. 140. 
88 Tdem. 
89 Ibid., p. 146. 
9° Idem. 
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sistent on Barth’s part that he should speak further of the 
one event of the resurrection, Pentecost, and the second 
coming.** For these are but the three forms of the same 
happening. A fitting statement with which to conclude our 
survey of the meaning of the resurrection according to Karl 
Barth is this axiom: 


If there is any Christian and theological axiom, it is that 
Jesus Christ is risen, that He is truly risen.” 


What this statement means as a Christian-theological axiom 
should now be clear from the preceding because the primary 
significance of the resurrection is to reveal that which was 
already finished and complete in the incarnation and cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ. To this completed work the resurrec- 
tion is no additional work or accomplishment of Jesus Christ. 
It is not the crucial turning point from the state of humilia- 
tion to the state of exaltation. In the light of this survey of 
Barth’s teaching, we must now turn to a brief evaluation and 
critique of his position. 


Conclusion: An Evaluation and Critique 


The preceding survey has certainly indicated that Barth’s 
estimate of the resurrection of Jesus Christ is quite different 
from that of liberalism. Important differences between Barth 
and Bultmann were also evident. The supernatural and 
miraculous nature of the resurrection was an embarrassment 
to the liberals, and this was usually deemed sufficient ground 
for its rejection. Barth, however, insists that the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ is a unique work of God which is in- 
dispensable for Christianity, the church, and theology. And 
over against Bultmann, Barth refuses to regard the resurrec- 
tion as a myth. 

No one can read the Church Dogmatics without being im- 
pressed by the crucial role which the resurrection plays in the 
whole of Barth’s theology. In his own unique way Barth 
insists that the resurrection of Jesus Christ really happened, 


* IV/3, pp. 293 ff. 
% Ibid., p. 44. 
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and that I Corinthians 15 must be regarded as true. Rather 
than expressing embarrassment by the event of the resurrec- 
tion, Barth asserts dogmatically that with respect to it the 
Christian faith is either affirmed or denied. He demands that 
the resurrection be understood literally so that it involves a 
visible and corporeal resurrection. The Easter story is so 
indispensable to the whole gospel that all other narratives 
and teachings of the Word of God are related to this event. 

However, our survey has also shown at various points that 
Barth’s position is to be distinguished from the orthodox 
evangelical and Reformed understanding of the resurrection 
of Christ as well. At certain critical junctures Barth himself 
expresses his divergence from Calvin, the historic creeds, and 
orthodox Christianity in general. An open rejection of liberal- 
ism and an attempt to differentiate oneself from Bultmann 
does not necessarily guarantee a more biblical standpoint. 
Therefore an evaluation of Barth’s doctrine must seek to 
judge his expressions in their proper contexts by the standard 
of holy Scripture. Attention will be directed first to the ques- 
tion of the historicity of the resurrection in Barth’s theology. 

We have seen that when Barth says that the resurrection 
chas really happened, he always refers to this as an event of 
Geschichte and never as an event of Historie. Although he 
agrees with Bultmann in this respect that the resurrection is 
not historical in the sense of Historie, Barth insists over 
against Bultmann that the resurrection did happen in a sense 
more real than any event of ordinary history. Unfortunately, 
Barth has not taken up Bultmann’s challenge to describe more 
fully and accurately how such events can be real and what 
kind of events or happenings they really are. Apart from brief 
and scattered references to the significance of the terms 
Geschichte and Saga in distinction from Historie and Mythus, 
Barth has refrained from a careful analysis and full descrip- 
tion of his terminology. Not even the urgings of sympathetic 
supporters have been able to stir Barth to a precise delinea- 
tion of his differences with Bultmann. Perhaps an element 
of obscurity is essential to the Geschichte concept, and Barth 
will probably contend that because such events are not open 
to the ordinary historian, the kind of description Bultmann 
asks for is impossible. Little more has been heard from Barth 
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on the matter than the continued use of only briefly defined 
terms, and the repeated emphasis that the events of revelation 
and the resurrection specifically do occur as acts of God, and 
as such are ineffable. 

When one analyzes Barth’s entire doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, it seems evident that, in spite of these reassurances that 
the resurrection really happened, the event of which Barth 
speaks is not really Christ’s Easter Sunday rising from the 
dead of which Scripture speaks. Barth refuses to distinguish 
the person and the work of Jesus Christ. He denies that the 
state of humiliation chronologically precedes the state of 
exaltation. How is it possible to maintain the biblical fac- 
tuality and reality of the bodily resurrection of Christ from 
the dead, if Barth regards the crucifixion as an event of 
Historie but denies this of the resurrection? How can one 
maintain the scriptural revelation and yet speak of the tem- 
poral togetherness of the crucifixion and the resurrection, or 
regard the resurrection and the ascension as one event, and 
also speak of the resurrection, Pentecost and the second com- 
ing as one event or at least three forms of the same event? 
Yet this is what Barth does when he regards these events as 
Geschichte. It is true that Barth does add, in typical dialectical 
fashion, that these events do have an unchangeable sequence, 
but the previous statements stand as well. All of these events 
are, according to Scripture, elements in the one redemptive 
work of Jesus Christ, but this is hardly what Barth is saying 
when he refers to them as one event. Again, how can one 
really maintain the once-for-all character of the crucifixion or 
the resurrection and still speak of them as taking place here 
and now just as they did then and there? Such evidence in- 
creases the difficulty of regarding Barth’s conception of 
Geschichte as a genuine defense of the biblical teaching. 

Barth’s aim to escape historical relativism is laudable. 
But when he restricts the realm of history (Historie) to that 
which is apprehensible to a neutral observer, he has actually 
introduced another type of historical relativism. This secular 
concept of history and historiography must be challenged. 
Barth’s position does not allow for the pursuit of science in 
a genuinely Christian way, that is, in the light of the pre- 
suppositions of the revelation of God. Barth’s theory restricts 
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the relation of the revelation of God to theological science 
only. The secular historian’s refusal to admit certain facts 
or events may actually be a form of suppression characteristic 
of the sin-darkened mind and heart of man. But this refusal 
does not warrant removing such events from the realm of the 
historical. It is true, of course, that the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ will be accepted as an event that truly happened with 
redemptive significance only when the depraved heart has 
been regenerated by the Spirit of God. But this does not mean 
that the resurrection is not, according to the testimony of 
Scripture, a genuine event that took place in history. Barth’s 
rejection of the resurrection as an event of Historie is simply 
consistent with his total rejection of a direct, given revelation 
of God in history. Hence he rejects both the general revela- 
tion of God through the creation, preservation, and govern- 
ment of the universe as well as the direct special redemptive 
revelation of God involved in the very matrix of history. 
Barth’s theology does not allow for the distinction between 
the genuinely revelatory facts of history and the acceptance 
by faith of these facts together with their revealed meaning. 
This biblical distinction, which is so clearly enunciated in 
the first ten chapters of Calvin’s Institutes, is incompatible 
with the presuppositions of Barth’s thought. This considera- 
tion plays an important role in his unwillingness to acknowl- 
edge the genuine historicity of the resurrection as a datable 
and objective act of God in history. 

In all of this one also recognizes that Barth has been un- 
willing to see the whole of the world and its history under 
the direct providence of God. His view actually involves the 
removal of all of ordinary history from the all-controlling 
hand of God. The acts of God are then regarded as somehow 
breaking into this ordinary world without actually becoming 
part of world history. It is apparent that Barth has not 
escaped from the Kantian distinction of the noumenal and 
the phenomenal although it is cast into the form of a dualism 
between nature and grace. The realm of Geschichte within 
which Barth wishes to regard the resurrection and other 
revelatory acts of God is actually the noumenal world of 
grace, and thus the genuine historicity of the resurrection is 
thrown into doubt. 
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One can not avoid recognizing the relation between this 
problem of the historicity of the resurrection and Barth’s 
inadequate and unbiblical view of Scripture itself. The re- 
jection of the authenticity and complete trustworthiness of 
the Scripture as the very revelation of God is never an isolated 
error. Its effects will be seen throughout one’s entire theology. 
We have seen that Barth speaks of the obscurities and ir- 
reconcilable contradictions in the scriptural accounts of the 
resurrection. With his continued acceptance of the negative 
higher critical theories of the Scripture, Barth is unwilling to 
rest the historicity of the resurrection simply upon the trust- 
worthy revelation of God as given by the Scriptures. There 
can be no genuine escape from liberalism and its historical 
relativism, nor from Bultmann and his mythical conception, 
unless one accepts the trustworthy revelation of God himself 
concerning his redemptive work through Jesus Christ. And 
Scripture represents the resurrection of Jesus Christ as well 
as his birth, crucifixion and ascension as genuine, objective, 
datable events of history which must be acknowledged and 
believed in faith. 

Finally, attention must be directed to an evaluation of 
the meaning which Barth assigns to the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. We have seen that the primary meaning and signifi- 
cance which Barth assigns to the resurrection is its revelatory 
character. The resurrection is a decisive and comprehensive 
event of revelation. Although the resurrection does have, 
according to Scripture, revelational significance, this is far 
from an adequate description of its total meaning and rele- 
vance within the context of the gospel. Think only of I 
Corinthians 15! 

Even though the genuine historicity of the resurrection is 
not guaranteed by Barth’s Geschichte concept, we must still 
examine the meaning which this event has in his theology. 
Obviously a wider focus is necessary for our evaluation here. 
The biblical understanding of the resurrection requires a 
proper view of the Trinity and the recognition that the 
Second Person of the Trinity became incarnate through birth 
of the virgin Mary. Barth’s modalistic view of the Trinity 
does not provide the proper biblical framework for a correct 
understanding of the incarnation. And this is again an in- 
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surmountable obstacle to a biblical view of the work of Jesus 
Christ. Even Barth’s view of Historie and Geschichte can not 
be seen apart from this wider context of his christology, 
although these interrelationships cannot be surveyed here. 

Indication must at least be made of the fact that Barth’s 
christology also partakes of the dualism of the distinction 
between Historie and Geschichte. Jesus the Rabbi of Nazareth 
is considered subject to Historie but the presence of God in 
him, the Christ, is a matter of Geschichte. Hence Barth's 
position does not involve a genuine incarnation with a per- 
sonal union of the divine and human natures. Barth’s accept- 
ance of the formula of Chalcedon is a classic example of his 
use of historic terms after pouring new meaning into them. 
Hence he also regards as illegitimate the usual distinction 
which Scripture itself makes between the person and work of 
Jesus Christ (cf. Matt. 16:13 ff.). 

For Barth the incarnation idea is the really crucial element 
of his christology, for it is itself the bridging of the gulf be- 
tween God and man. The cross is called the consummation 
of the incarnation. And, as we have noted earlier, Barth does 
not view the work of Christ as moving step by step, in chron- 
ological sequence, from the state of humiliation to the state 
of exaltation. Humiliation and exaltation are viewed as two 
simultaneously present aspects of the one work of Christ. 
Involved in all of this is the failure to regard sin as transgres- 
sion of the law of God which involves guilt. Hence Barth does 
not view the redemptive work of Christ in terms of a funda- 
mental relationship to the law of God even though he does 
emphasize the sinfulness of man. Rejecting the status in- 
tegritatis, he has failed to acknowledge the historical fall of 
Adam, the first man. And hence he views the work of Christ 
primarily as the bridging of this gulf between God and man, 
with prominence given to the incarnation. 

Failing to regard Christ as the second Adam to whom has 
been imputed the guilt of God’s elect, Barth does not regard 
Christ as passing from the state of humiliation to the state of 
exaltation in the performance of his redemptive work. Lack- 
ing this biblical perspective upon Christ’s work, it is not 
surprising that Barth should also fail to recognize the resur- 
rection as the turning point in Christ’s work from the state of 
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humiliation to the state of exaltation. The difficulties that 
were noted earlier in regarding the resurrection and the ascen- 
sion as one event, and even linking the resurrection, Pentecost, 
and the second coming are related to this question also. 

Thus, as we have seen, Barth views the resurrection exclu- 
sively from the perspective of revelation. Everything that 
needed to be done was done in the incarnation as consummated 
in the crucifixion. Barth views the reciprocal action of the 
incarnation as involving the humiliation of God which is at 
the same time the exaltation of man. This event of Geschichte 
involves the objective justification and objective sanctifica- 
tion of all men. As Barth teaches a universal election, so, 
too, he teaches a universal justification and a universal sanc- 
tification achieved objectively in this reciprocal action of the 
incarnation. Thus he states emphatically that everything that 
needed to be done for man was done in the incarnation- 
crucifixion. All that remained was the revelation of this 
completed event of reconciliation so that there might not be 
lacking the men to know that this had actually taken place 
and thus to respond in praise to God. 

Now if this were all that the resurrection of Christ had 
really achieved, one could hardly conceive of Paul writing 
as he did in I Corinthians 15. If Barth is correct, then Paul 
should have said that if Christ hath not been raised, then you 
do not yet know about what he has done. But perhaps that 
would also be too strong an assertion, because Barth acknowl- 
edges that this too was revealed from the outset of Christ's 
incarnation. The resurrection simply participates in the full- 
ness and completeness of the revelation that corresponds to 
the completeness of the reconciling incarnation. The terrible 
possibilities of which Paul speaks in I Corinthians 15 indicate 
that Barth has not grasped the real meaning and significance 
of the resurrection as a further step in the actual working out 
of the redemptive plan of God. On the cross Christ gave his 
atoning blood to meet the demands of God’s law and to 
pardon the guilt of God’s elect. But by the resurrection Christ 
“swallowed up death, broke the fetters of the devil, and 
reduced all his power to nothing (I Peter 3:18)’’ and thereby 
“righteousness is obtained for us (Rom. 4:24)” as Calvin 
beautifully expresses the biblical teaching in his Catechism. 
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And Calvin adds that the resurrection of Christ ‘is a sure 
pledge of our future immortality (I Cor. 15); and even now 
by its virtue we are raised to newness of life, that we may 
obey God’s will by pure and holy living (Rom. 6:4)’’.% 

This rich and full consequence of the glorious resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead is absent from Barth’s doctrine. 
He regards it only as the supreme event of revelation. Al- 
though the resurrection is genuinely revelatory, it is much 
more the glorious climax to the finished state of humiliation 
and the joyful entry into the state of exaltation for Christ, 
the Mediator. The loss of the genuine historicity of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ and its parallel loss of significance 
in redemptive accomplishment is but a facet of the funda- 
mental divergence between Barth’s theology and the teach- 
ing of the holy Scripture. 


Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 


% Op. cit., p. 100. 

















ZTNEIAHZIZ (CONSCIENCE) IN THE PAULINE 
WRITINGS 


BRUCE F. HARRIS 


1. Introduction 


HE notion of conscience, although it is certainly implicit 
in both the Old Testament and the Gospels, does not 
become prominent until the epistles of Paul. It is deserving 
of close attention, because it is a subject of considerable 
importance in New Testament ethics, and also has relevance 
for the student of ancient thought. This is a point at which 
the moralists of the later Greek schools, and their Roman 
interpreters such as Cicero and Seneca, impinge closely on the 
New Testament. 

During the last century, many writers have propounded a 
doctrine of conscience, both from a theological and a popular 
point of view, and great claims have been made for its place 
in the Christian life. For example, Hastings Rashdall, after 
stating the essentially rational nature of the moral faculties, 
wrote ‘‘conscience may be held to include not merely the 
capacity of pronouncing moral judgments, but the whole body 
of instincts, feelings, emotions and desires which are pre- 
supposed by and which influence those judgments, as well as 
those which prompt to the doing of the actions which they 
prescribe’ (Conscience and Christ, p. 30). Not only was 
conscience very comprehensive in scope, according to his 
view; he also exalted it so far as to say ‘‘no one really makes 
his submission even to the teaching of our Lord absolute and 
unlimited, except in so far as the ethical injunctions of that 
authority commend themselves to his conscience’”’ (ibid., p. 33). 
But more recently, following intensive study of the word 
ovveldnots in the New Testament, strong doubts have been 
cast upon the validity of any doctrine of conscience. H. 
Osborne concluded' that Paul used the term with all the 
vagueness it possessed in popular Greek thought, and C. A. 


* Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. XXXII, pp. 167-179. 
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Pierce? condemns the expositions of Rashdall, K. E. Kirk 
and others out of hand, as foreign to the New Testament. 
Conscience, he claims, can be exalted until it becomes idolatry 
in the Biblical sense, 7. e., setting up something in the place of 
God, and it allows men to be a law unto themselves, dispens- 
ing often with the aid of the church, and cloaking under the 
guise of conscience their own inclinations and desires, both 
good and bad. While sympathising with Pierce’s protests 
against Rashdall, we shall attempt to show that his own views 
are partly defective when measured against the New 
Testament. 


2. The Meaning of cvveldnots 


An examination of cuvelénots is clearly essential to a true 
view, particularly its use by Paul, which is normative for the 
New Testament. It was long assumed that he took the word 
out of the official vocabulary of the Stoics, although Lightfoot’s 
comment had been more judicious. ‘‘It is difficult to estimate, 
and perhaps not very easy to overrate, the extent to which 
Stoic philosophy had leavened the moral vocabulary of the 
civilised world at the time of the Christian era. To take a 
single instance; the most important of moral terms, the 
crowning triumph of ethical nomenclature, ouveldyats, con- 
scientia, the internal, absolute, supreme judge of individual 
action, if not struck in the mint of the Stoics, at all events 
became current coin through their influence.” It has since 
been sufficiently demonstrated by Osborne, Pierce, W. D. 
Stacey‘ and others that the word was never part of official 
Stoic terminology. Chrysippus, second leader of the School 
in the fourth century B.C., used ovvelénots only of that 
awareness of itself which is possessed by every living creature, 
a non-ethical use which persisted into late Greek; a papyrus 
of the second century A. D. has the expression drav ela édOns, 
Kahn wpa, edpnoes auvidnoi, “when you come at an 
opportune moment, will you find that people are aware of it?” 
It is not in a Stoic but in Democritus, precursor of the 

2 Conscience in the New Testament, London: S C M Press, 1955. 


3 “St. Paul and Seneca”’ in Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, p. 303. 
4 The Pauline View of Man, London: Macmillan, 1956, 
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Epicureans, that we find the first genuine moral use of the 
word, in the sense of awareness of one’s wickedness.’ Not until 
Marcus Aurelius, a gap of centuries, is there a parallel Stoic 
example. There were, however, some Stoic ideas which 
approached that of conscience. They spoke of the éuguTos 
évvota of man, his reason which derived from God or cosmic 
Reason, and more particularly the daiuwy or ideal self which 
gave intuitive knowledge of right and wrong. Roman writers 
used conscientia in similar senses, particularly Seneca. To 
attribute Stoic origin to the word avveldnocs is thus strictly 
a fallacy,? but there is no doubt of its connexion with Stoic 
ideas. 

The root idea of the word is “community in knowledge’, 
as in the original verb ouvedévar; eldévar (root £Ld) includes 
both immediate awareness, and knowledge by acquaintance, 
and the compound form was used earliest in the sense of 
“consciousness of something”, with the idea of complicity 
occasionally added. It is with the reflexive uses of the verb, 
however, that we are more concerned, and these are found 
frequently in Euripides, Xenophon, Aristophanes and Plato. 
Osborne describes the sense as ‘immediate introspective 
awareness of a personal quality”, as in Plat. Phaedr. 235 D 
tuvedws éuauvT@ duablav, ‘being aware of my ignorance’’; 
or, it can also cover the recollection of past behaviour: abvo1d’ 
éuavTt@ deiv’ eipyacuévos, ‘I am aware that I have com- 
mitted a crime’. It was thus a common expression with the 
classical Greek writers, not a philosophical term as such; and 
it had no intrinsic ethical sense, although it was often so used. 
When the noun was required, Td ovverdés was preferred by 
the best writers, and the cognate word gaiveois was also 
employed. There is a good example of the idea in Eur. 
Orestes 395-6. Menelaus: (to Orestes) ri xpnua racxets; 
tis a’ amé\dvow vogos; ‘What is the matter with you, what 
disease is destroying you?’’ Orestes: } obveots, bru oivoida 
detv’ elpyacpuévos “‘[the pangs of] conscience, for I am aware 
that I have sinned’’. 


5H. Diels: Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, II, pp. 206 f., Fr. 297, ovveldn- 
Oel... 7S... KaKOMpayyoovrns. 

6 The adjective ebovverdnros: possessing a good conscience. 
7 Cf. Pierce, op. cit., ch. I. 
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The fixing of the meaning of the reflexive use of civoida 
in Greek writers, which is attempted so painstakingly by 
Pierce, as it was by Osborne, is thus the correct procedure, 
once we have seen that the noun ovvelénots was not a Stoic 
philosophical term which Paul took over. Osborne seems more 
restrained than Pierce, however, in his analysis. We may agree 
that the word referred regularly to a man’s awareness of the 
moral quality of his own acts, and of his character as exhibited 
by those acts: also that the usual reference is to past acts, and 
to bad acts, and that this awareness produces the pains of 
conscience. But we think it is going too far, both in pagan 
literature, and in the New Testament, to say that this reference 
to past acts, and bad acts, is part of the intrinsic meaning of 
auveldnots, which is Pierce’s view (what he calls the moral 
(M), bad (B) negative use). The ‘‘neutral sense’, which we 
think is basic, is reflected in the two monostychia attributed 
to Menander: (597, 654) Graco nutv H ovveldnors Debs — 
“Conscience is a [kind of] divinity in us all’. The noun ap- 
pears in Philo occasionally, with the meaning of moral self- 
consciousness, but he preferred the form 76 ovve.dés: similar 
uses occur in the historians Diodorus Siculus and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus; 7. e., ouveldnots was being admitted to 
literature (as distinct from the popular tongue) only at the 
time the New Testament was being written. 

We need not go into the question here of Paul’s contact 
with hellenistic philosophy. Some scholars, in particular W. L. 
Knox, have maintained that he only learned what he knew 
second-hand through his Jewish teachers at Jerusalem, who 
are known to have given summaries of Greek contemporary 
thought to their pupils, as part of their equipment for the 
maintenance and defence of the Jewish faith amongst the 
Diaspora in the Mediterranean world. But it is more natural 
to assume that Paul, even if he was never a student in the 
philosophical schools of Tarsus, was well aware of their tenets 
and their vocabulary, as well as of the popular parlance of the 
educated classes in his home city and elsewhere. 

Zuveldnors was one of the few terms introduced by Paul 
from the Greek world which had not been already coloured 
by Jewish ideas (there is only one example of the word in 
LXX — Eccl. 10.20). It was now well established in popular 
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idiom in the full sense of man’s personal awareness of the moral 
quality of his acts and his character: usually referring to the 
past, and with the associated idea of guilt, but not necessarily 
so. The classical definition in Latin is ‘‘ille internus quasi index 
qui, quid faciendum fugiendumque sit, edocet (conscientia 
antecedens) atque bene facta approbat, male facta improbat 
(conscientia consequens)”’. In the Old Testament, the idea 
of conscience was implicit in the Hebrew word ab, ‘heart’, 
e. g., Job 27:6 “My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let 
it go: my heart shall not reproach me so long as I live’’; or 
II Samuel 24:10 “And David’s heart smote him after that he 
had numbered the people. And David said unto the Lord, 
I have sinned greatly in that I have done: and now, I beseech 
thee, O Lord, take away the iniquity of Thy servant; for I have 
done very foolishly.”” In these cases the ‘‘heart’’ is as it were 
externalised, as an authority passing judgment on a man. 
When we come to the teaching of our Lord, the idea of 
conscience, but not the word guveidnots, occurs frequently, 
e. g., Matthew 6:22f. ‘‘The light of the body is the eye: if 
therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of 
darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness!’”’, Luke 12:56 f. ‘‘Ye hypocrites, 
ye can discern the face of the sky and of the earth: but how 
is it that ye do not discern this time? Yea, and why even of 
yourselves judge ye not that which is right?” 


3. Paul’s Use of the Term 


(a) In Romans. “The light that is in thee...of your- 
selves judge ye not that which is right?’’ — these expressions 
take us directly to the first Pauline passage about conscience, 
which might be taken as the “‘locus classicus’’ for the general 
sense of ouvelénots, Romans 2:14-15. Here the moral re- 
sponsibility of the Jew before God is compared with that of the 
Gentile. God judges without respect of persons, and according 
to the knowledge of his truth as it is possessed in measure by 
all men. Note that the conscience is spoken of as distinct from 
the writing of the law in the heart: it witnesses to this, giving 
rise to thoughts of approval or disapproval in men’s minds. 
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J. P. Thornton-Duesbery thus expresses the idea well when he 
describes conscience as ‘‘a second reflective consciousness 
which a man has alongside his original consciousness of an 
act ... readily personified’. Mind and conscience are distinct 
(cf. Titus 1:15 ‘‘even their mind and conscience is defiled’’) — 
vous is that which creates a purpose or act: ouveldnats is 
that which judges a purpose or act. Pierce analyses this use 
as MBA (moral, bad, absolute) pointing to the context which 
is that of the failure of the Gentiles to live up to the light they 
have (1:18-32) and the comparable failure of the self-righteous 
Jews. Hence his summary of conscience as “the internal 
counterpart and complement of the wrath’’ (referring partic- 
ularly to the use here and in Rom. 13:5) ‘‘the painful con- 
sciousness that a man has of his own sins, past or, if present, 
begun in the past. It is of God in that it is the reaction of 
man’s nature, as created, and so delimited, by God, against 
moral transgression of its bounds’’.? Its nature is thus, for 
him, essentially negative: it can never say more than “not 
wrong’. But we submit this is going beyond the evidences 
both here and in other passages. The conscience surely can 
commend as well as condemn (v. 15 —it is allowed as a 
possibility that a Gentile may live fully up to the light he has 
and be justified before God). The reason why its function is so 
often to condemn is the imperfection of man, even of the 
regenerate man; but we must not make this alone the norma- 
tive sense. This is shown by the next instance, Romans 9:1 
where Paul refers to the additional witness of his conscience 
that he is indeed speaking the truth when he declares his great 
yearning for his fellow Jews. Pierce again classifies this as 
MBA, but surely there is no negative idea in this use. Paul’s 
conscience is approving his truthfulness, and the genuineness 
of his sorrow. With this personal reference by Paul we may 
compare II Timothy 1:3, “I thank God, whom I serve from 
my forefathers with pure conscience, that without ceasing 
I have remembrance of thee in my prayers night and day”; 
also the two passages in the Acts where Luke records the 


® Art. “Conscience” in ed. A. Richardson: A Theological Word Book 
of the Bible, London: S C M Press, 1950. 
9 Od. cit., p. 111. 
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addresses of Paul before the Sanhedrin (23:1) and before 
Felix (24:16) and where we may reasonably infer that we have 
an accurate reflection of the actual phrase used by Paul. Note 
the use of the adjectives with ouveidyots in the last three 
parallels — xaBapa, a&ya8n, and ampdcxoros [without of- 
fence’’] words which combine both positive and negative 
ideas with conscience. 

The third passage in Romans is at 13:5 where Paul is in- 
structing the Christians in their duties towards the state. 
Great emphasis is laid on this passage by Pierce as definitive 
for the sense of auveldnots. Here conscience is linked imme- 
diately with ‘‘the Wrath’, manifested externally through 
human authority. ‘Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not 
only for wrath (6a Tv dpynv) but also for conscience sake”’ 
(da THY ouveldnow) a verse which is not very lucidly ren- 
dered in AV. Phillips has it ‘You should therefore obey the 
authorities, not simply because it is the safest, but because it 
is the right thing to do” which gets the sense, though it is a 
little far from the Greek (cf. Osborne’s version: ‘‘. . . not only 
because of human retribution (7. e., fear of punishment) but 
through fear of incurring the consciousness of having done 
wrong’’). Is this usage MBA, as Pierce will have it, 7. e., an 
essentially negative use? This does not seem to exhaust its 
sense here, in spite of the immediate connexion with } épy7. 
The context surely allows for a positive sense also: verse 3 fin. 
says, @ propos of the Christian’s attitude to political author- 
ities, ‘do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
same’’, and hence the praise of one’s conscience also. 

In the Epistle to the Romans, therefore, we are taught that 
the conscience is a divine gift to all men, which makes explicit 
in the moral consciousness the works of the law of God written 
in the heart. Conscience therefore does not possess its own 
intrinsic authority: its authority rests in God himself who has 
given it, and on his law, the knowledge of which it brings to 
man’s attention. This point is brought out in the first relevant 
passage in the Corinthian epistles, I Corinthians 4:4, where 
Paul is speaking of Christian stewardship. ‘I know nothing 
by myself” is the vague AV translation of the Greek ovdév 
yap éuavt@ aivoda: the meaning is ‘‘my own conscience is 
clear in the matter of stewardship — I am not finally account- 
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able to you Corinthians or to any others. But even the 
approbation of my own conscience does not ultimately justify 
me; He that judgeth me is the Lord”’. He is the final authority 
of the human conscience. We may note in passing a verse in 
I Peter which confirms this truth: I Peter 2:19 ‘‘by reason of 
conscience toward God’, 61a ovuveldnow Oeov. Of this, 
Dr. Selwyn writes: ‘‘If conscience be defined as a kind of 
Reason which possesses objective validity, then its objective 
ground may be found either in a law, whether ‘“‘natural”’ or 
human (as in Cicero and the Stoics) or in the will of God; 
.... That St. Peter should mention this objective ground is 
wholly in keeping with the God-ward reference which pervades 
his teaching’’.?° 

These verses thus help to elucidate the more general ac- 
count of conscience in Romans 2 with which we began. But 
there is another problem which is a pressing one. If conscience 
is God-given, and its authority rests in him and his law, how 
is it that different individuals and communities can appeal to 
their consciences in support of widely differing, and often 
Uiametrically opposed, courses of action? It would be unreal 
to suggest that in all ‘“‘cases of conscience’, as the moralists 
call them, one party is either being dishonest about the 
dictates of conscience, or unconsciously deceived in some way, 
as though conscience always speaks in the same terms to all 
people. We must admit, in a sense, the fallibility of con- 
science, and | think the distinction made by Professor O. Hal- 
lesby in his book on Conscience™ is a useful one at this point. 
In chapter IV ‘The Conscience of Fallen Man’’, he distin- 
guishes between the form and the content of conscience. In its 
form, conscience is truly “the voice of God”’ and infallible. 
“In all men it speaks with unimpeachable authority and says 
that we ought to submit to the absolute will of God’’: even in 
its form, he maintains, it has been to some extent damaged 
through the Fall: ‘its voice has lost much of its strength as 
well as its clarity’”’, but nevertheless it remains the voice of 


10 First Epistle of St. Peter, pp. 177, italics mine. He adds ‘‘The point 
is one of importance in an age when conscience is often invoked as though 
it meant no more than a personal prejudice obstinately held, e. g. by anti- 
vaccinationists’’. 

™ London: Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 1950. 
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God. In its content, however, conscience is dependent upon 
how far the person concerned knows the will of God: this 
knowledge varies so much, and is so deficient often that 
conscience gives divergent and contradictory judgments. The 
Romans 2 passage speaks of the revelation of God’s will 
through conscience in the case of the Gentiles, and the latter 
half of Romans 1 is a solemn reminder that pagan Gentiles in 
fact have known much more of the will of God than has been 
commonly supposed (amongst others, by many anthropol- 
ogists, and moral philosophers!) and that in fact they are 
guilty of disobeying their consciences and thus under the 
wrath of God; they are “holding down (xarexévTwv) the 
truth in unrighteousness” (1:18 fin.). 

(b) In I Corinthians. This matter of divergences of con- 
science brings us to the important passage in I Corinthians 
8 and 10, where situations are dealt with which involve 
Christians and their fellows, as well as Christians and non- 
Christians. The problem was the well-known one of the eating 
of meats which had been offered to idols in Corinth. The 
apostle had been asked for his guidance on this issue, and 
auveldnots occurs prominently in the discussions. Pierce 
believes that the appeal to conscience was something the 
Corinthian Christians had introduced, and that Paul some- 
what reluctantly answers them on their own ground, as it 
were. Duveldnots was a claim of his opponents, says Pierce, 
and he shows its inadequacy — he was “‘forced, in the battle 
to save a Church from its own errors, to rush violently into a 
new field of doctrine, but later, the battle being won, con- 
solidating his gains, and systematising, in a fashion as nearly 
consistent as possible, the truths that controversy has forced 
him to maintain”. Hence Paul’s exposition in Romans at a 
later date. We believe there is something in this, but not as 
much as Pierce maintains. Certainly Paul is determined not 
to allow a spirit of arrogance and superiority: thus when he 
introduces the subject (8:1 f.) he is quick to say ‘“‘Knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edifieth. And if any man thinketh 
that he knoweth any thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he 
ought to know.’”’ But he seems to introduce the idea of 


2 Op. cit., p. 65. 
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ovveldnots naturally enough in verse 7. It is well known that 
the correct reading earlier in the verse is not ouvevdnoer but 
ouvnbeia, giving the sense ‘‘some, because they have been 
accustomed to idols, up till now eat it as something offered 
to an idol’’, 7. e., the food has inevitable associations for them 
still, and they cannot eat with a good conscience. Their 
consciences are still ‘‘weak’’ in the sense that they have not 
completely cast off the old associations, and taken their stand 
on the principle that ‘‘the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof” (10:26) and that idol-worship has been in fact the 
worship of non-existent gods (8:4-6). Paul’s clear direction 
in this case is that the more mature Christian should not 
insist on liberty of conscience and thus offend his weaker 
brother, because the latter’s conscience would be defiled 
thereby. 

Conscience therefore gives divergent judgments for Chris- 
tians on some practical issues in life, according to their 
differing, 7. e., more mature and less mature, apprehension of 
the will of God. The law of love (vv. 1, 11f.) between 
Christians is therefore appealed to as the overriding dictate of 
conscience recognised by both weak and strong. In chapter 10 
a somewhat different situation is envisaged — an invitation 
to dinner from a non-Christian to a Christian. Most Christians 
could normally eat whatever meat they brought without the 
raising of conscientious issues (v. 25) — ‘‘don’t ask fussy 
questions for conscience’s sake’, as Dr. Morris quotes in his 
Commentary from Wm. Barclay. However, if the host 
specifically mentions that the meat before them has been 
offered to idols, to eat it would mean acquiescence in idolatry. 
So the Christian must refrain for conscience sake — da 
éxeitvov Tov punvicavTa Kal THv avveldnowy 1%. e., the con- 
science of the pagan, as Paul makes quite clear in verse 29. 
What advantage would there be if the liberty exercised by a 
strong Christian comes under the condemnation of another, 
either weaker Christian or pagan? So the same overriding 
principle is appealed to, the edification and growth in love of 
all Christians, and the desire for the conversion of the pagans 


13 The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians (Tyndale N. T. Commen- 
taries), p. 149. 
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(vv. 32 f.): on these all consciences would agree. For cases of 
conflict of conscience, Paul would seem here to be saying: 
let there be an appeal by both parties to some higher, more 
comprehensive dictate of conscience, and let the lesser issue 
be decided in the light of that. 

(c) In other Epistles. It remains to discuss briefly the other 
passages in Paul’s epistles involving ovvelénots. II Corinthi- 
ans 1:12 is similar in context and meaning to Romans 9:1 and 
the parallels there mentioned. Even Pierce admits this use 
as MPG (moral, positively good) and it is as eloquent an 
expression as we have in Paul’s writings anywhere of the 
approbation of one’s conscience which follows a godly life 
and a faithful ministry. The other two examples in II Corin- 
thians, 4:2 and 5:11, are not admitted by Pierce as relevant, 
because they are non-reflexive in meaning: ‘‘commending 
ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God”, 
the idea of shared knowledge in ouvelénots here not involving 
every man with himself, as it were, but every man and Paul, 
i.é., the mutual knowledge, as before God, that Paul has 
faithfully fulfilled his ministry. We agree with this analysis, 
as also at 5:11 which is again non-reflexive. 

When we come to the Pastoral Epistles, there are four 
passages in I Timothy, three of which are classed by Pierce 
as MB Neg. The first is at 1:5, dya6 ovveldnots; love is the 
téXos of the commandment, love which proceeds from a pure 
heart and from a good conscience. It is surely not necessary 
to say here that good = not evil, which Pierce is obliged to do 
in terms of his definition of suveiénots as essentially negative. 
The context is entirely positive: actual purity of heart, re- 
flected in an approving conscience, is the essential condition 
for the highest fulfilment of the law, the spirit of love. The 
same adjective aya67 is used at verse 19; good conscience here 
means the inner assurance for Timothy that he has been 
waging, and is now waging, the good warfare (v. 18) which 
again is a positive sense of the word. Paul however reminds 
us that this good conscience can be put away in the course of 
departing from the faith (vv. 19f.). Extreme cases of this 
are referred to at the beginning of chapter 4. The conscience 
of these reprobates is “‘seared with a hot iron” as the AV 
graphically puts it: Kexavrnptacuévwv thy ldlav ovvelén- 
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ow. The adjective iétay — ‘‘their own conscience” would 
seem to suggest that not only do these men corrupt others, 
but they are themselves grievously corrupted in their own 
souls: their consciences, which should have reflected the voice 
of God within, have been irreparably damaged in the process 
of their apostasy. There has taken place, as Osborne remarks, 
the depraving of ‘“‘even the most intimate self-criticism of the 
Conscience’ In contrast to this is the remaining passage in 
the epistle, 3:9, where purity of conscience, kafapa ouvei- 
dnots, is mentioned as one of the marks of a deacon. This 
purity of conscience is a concomitant of faithful adherence to 
the faith — again surely a positive sense. The only other 
reference in the Pastoral Epistles is at Titus 1:15 which 
describes the opposite state — weuiavrar abra@v Kal 6 vois 
kal 7 ovveldnots. There is a solemn ring about the Greek 
here. Those who have wilfully turned from the light of God’s 
truth are defiled both in their minds, at the very source of 
thought and action, and equally in their consciences, which no 
longer give them a true assessment of the rightness and 
wrongness of their actions in the sight of God. 

(d) Comparison with other passages. When we look outside 
the Pauline corpus, it is noteworthy that the half-dozen or so 
passages involving ovveiénots conform to Paul’s use of the 
word, and in some instances further elucidate it. It occurs 
five times in the later chapters of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
There are two references to the kafapiopuds of the conscience, 
which was unattainable under the sacrificial system of the 
Old Order (10:2) but which had now been attained through the 
blood of Christ (9:14). This cleansing of the conscience follows 
the exercise of faith, and is in a sense progressive; as the 
Christian apprehends and obeys more of the truth as it is in 
Christ, so the conscience becomes purer. Verse twenty-two 
of chapter ten dwells on the same thought on the negative 
side — éppavticpévo. Tas Kapdias amd auverdnoews Trovn- 
pas, ‘having our hearts sprinkled (with the blood of Christ) 
from an evil conscience’. The result is a xad1) ovveldnois 
as we have it in the final reference at 13:18, the honourable 
conscience which is the concomitant of honourable living (note 
the emphatic repetition in the Greek — xan. . . Kad@s). 


«4 Op. cit., p. 176. 
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The AV does include a single reference in the Gospels to 
conscience, in*the Adulteress Pericope at the beginning of 
John 8. This incident, while usually taken to be authentic, 
is not to be regarded as part of the original Gospel, and the 
phrase ‘‘being convicted by their own conscience” has even 
less claim to be included, since it is a gloss following five uncial 
MSS of the sixth century and later. Pierce takes the whole 
incident, however, as illustrative of his general view of 
auveldbnots. The woman, because she had transgressed the 
moral law, was in danger of the Wrath mediated by human 
institutions, the penalty of death; but her accusers were 
shown by the Lord to be themselves subject through their 
sinful hearts to the Wrath mediated internally through the 
pangs of conscience. And we may agree that this does well 
illustrate the frequent use of the term in a bad sense. 


4. Conclusion 


What then are we to conclude about ovveldnovs in Paul? 
It is true to say, we think, that the term is used naturally and 
without definition, and with some imprecision in meaning 
here and there, because it was already well established in 
popular parlance at the time, and had the same imprecision 
often in ordinary use (though probably less than the vagueness 
of our English word ‘‘conscience’’). Osborne concludes as 
follows: ‘‘I find no justification for the view of certain scholars 
that the word and concept sustained at his hands an enrich- 
ment and developement of meaning (apart of course from the 
new and higher ethical valuations which were attendant upon 
the Christian renewal, and which incidentally affect the 
judgment of what constitutes a ‘good’ or ‘bad’ Conscience)’’.'s 
His long proviso would seem in effect to contradict his original 
statement. Surely Paul did enrich and develop the whole 
sense of the word, particularly on the positive side, 7. e., the 
place of conscience in the experience of the believer.- It is on 
this side that we believe Pierce’s analysis is defective, in spite 
of the thoroughness of his investigation. No one would 
maintain that conscience is an important doctrine, so that it is 
unnecessary for Osborne to point out that Paul attempted no 


's Op. cit., p. 175. 
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integration of ovvelénots with the doctrines of repentance, 
and faith, and love. For the conscience is part of the equip- 
ment, as it were, given to us by God for the realisation of his 
truth in our personal experience. It is therefore holy, and is 
designed to be the voice of God within, but is to be distin- 
guished from the truths it mediates to us. 

On the other hand, we believe that Pierce confines its scope 
more than is justified by its use in the New Testament. We 
may grant that its most frequent sense involves the conscious- 
ness of sin, and warning against infringement of God’s laws, 
and that it usually refers to the past and present, 7. e., that 
“‘conscientia consequens moralis” is often the sense. But this 
is to neglect the other side; as we have seen above, conscience 
in the non-Christian can still provide considerable knowledge 
of God’s standards for the life; much more in the Christian, 
if it is pure and enlightened and sensitive to his voice, it can 
give an inner assurance and peace when that voice is obeved. 
Conscience therefore does play its part in any account of the 
Christian life as God intends it to be lived. Some writers have 
assigned it too great a role, both in the individual and in a 
corporate sense in the church, and none of us would agree with 
the man who is constantly taking a stand on ‘‘conscientious” 
grounds when in reality he is only rationalising his own 
personal desires. No doubt it is this unwarranted individual- 
ism amongst Christians which called forth the protest made by 
Pierce at the end of his book."® We suspect that conscience has 
also been unduly magnified by being treated as a separate 
faculty: to this T. C. Hammond supplies a good corrective,” 
by maintaining that conscience is really synonymous with the 
whole personality, related to the emotions but being primarily 
a rational judgment which is related directly to an act of will. 
Cognition, feeling, and will — all are involved in the exercise 
of conscience in the human personality. For the Christian, ina 
special sense, it represents ‘“‘God’s most intimate presence in 
the soul”’. 


The University of Auckland 


6 Chs. XIII f. 
11 Perfect Freedom, ch. VIII. 
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DIVINE KINGSHIP AND GENESIS 6:1-4 
MEREDITH G. KLINE 


I, CRITIQUE OF PREVALENT INTERPRETATIONS 


ENESIS 6:1-4 is, according to the prevailing opinion of 

the day, a piece of raw mythology. In fact, the claim is 
repeatedly made that it is the most blatant instance of that 
sort of thing anywhere in the sacred canon. It is supposed 
to relate how certain divine beings, enticed by the beauty of 
earthly women, entered into unholy wedlock with them and 
sO gave rise to a race of gigantic heroes of antiquity.t The 
current fashion is to credit the editor responsible for incor- 
porating the mythical fragment into the biblical narrative 
with the intention of using it simply as a symbolic vehicle to 
convey the sense of man’s demonic potentialities for good or 


evil on an heroic scale.? But even this demythologizing old 
Israelite existentialist will have transmitted the primitive 
pagan tale startlingly undisguised. 

The decisive difficulties, both exegetical and theological, 
which beset the interpretation of Gen. 6:1-4 in terms of non- 
terrestrial beings have been presented long since and need not 
all be repeated here.s Advocates of this divine, or demonic, 


*For a recent discussion of the passage from this very ancient view- 
point see Emil G. Kraeling, ‘The Significance and Origin of Gen. 6:1-4,” 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies, V1, 4 (October 1947), pp. 193-208; ef. G. 
von Rad, Genesis, Philadelphia, 1961 (translation of Das erste Buch Mose, 
Genesis, Gdttingen, ed. of 1956). 

2 Cf. A. Richardson, Genesis I-XI, London, 1953, pp. 93 f.; R. H. Elliott, 
The Message of Genesis, Nashville, 1961, pp. 62 f. 

3 Cf. John Murray, Principles of Conduct, London, 1957, pp. 243-249; 
W. H. Green, “‘The Sons of God and the Daughters of Men”, The Presby- 
terian and Reformed Review, V (1894), pp. 654-660 and The Unity of the 
Book of Genesis, New York, 1910, pp. 51-61. It must be conceded that 
the force of some (but only some) of the criticisms is escaped by a view 
such as that of Franz Delitzsch, who interpreted ‘the sons of God’’ as 
angels who acted through the instrumentality of demoniacs; cf. his New 
Commentary on Genesis, 1, Edinburgh, 1888. 
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invasion view have themselves been most disturbed by the 
exclusive attention paid to ‘‘man’”’ and to him as a creature of 
“flesh” in the verdict of God pronounced against the sin of 
“the sons of God’’ (vs. 3). The obvious awkwardness of this 
for the view that the chief offenders under judgment were 
non-human, incorporeal beings has encouraged doubts as to 
the propriety of the present location of verse 3. It has been 
conjectured, for example, that verse 4 ought to follow im- 
mediately upon verse 2; then the condemnation of ‘‘man” 
(vs. 3) might be related to the Nephilim-Gibborim (vs. 4), 
who were the at least half-human and quite corporeal off- 
spring of ‘‘the sons of God”’.4 But for all who are concerned 
with interpreting the meaning of the author of the narrative 
in its canonical form (and there is no objective evidence that 
the Masoretic text differs significantly from the original) it is 
apparent that the verdict of verse 3 refers primarily to the 
activity of ‘‘the sons of God” (vs. 2), and that precludes all 
likelihood that the author regarded the latter as preternatural 
spirits.s 

Except perhaps for the fact that “‘sons of God” often denotes 
angels in the Old Testament® and practically equivalent 
terminology is used for minor deities in extra-biblical litera- 
ture,” what has contributed most to the continuing dominance 


4 Cf. Kraeling, op. cit.; von Rad, op. cit. Other textual rearrangements 
have been suggested. For example, only verses 1 and 2 are original (J') 
and these were first located in Gen. 11 before vs. 4, but then moved by J? 
to a position after vs. 8. Later they were re-located by the priestly redactor 
in their present position and supplemented with the groundwork of verses 
3 and 4. Cf. C. Simpson, The Book of Genesis, The Interpreter’s Bible, |, 
Nashville, 1952, p. 533. 

5 Even on the interpretation that possessed men were the instruments 
of demons (cf. note 3), it would not be the possessed humans but the 
demons who were the agents with primary responsibility and the chief 
objects of the divine displeasure, as one may judge from the encounters of 
our Lord with demoniacs as related in the Gospels. K. Rabast, recognizing 
the difficulty, would salvage the angel interpretation by the implausible 
suggestion that verses 1 and 2a describe a sin of angels, but verse 2b 
(assuming an abrupt change of subject) describes a corresponding sin of 
men. It would then be the punishment of the latter only which it is men- 
tioned in verse 3. Cf. his Die Genesis, Berlin, 1951, pp. 130 ff. 

§ See Job 1:6; 2:1; 38:7; cf. Pss. 29:1; 89:7. 

7 Cf. the bn ilm of the Ugaritic texts, the bn” ‘lm of the Azitawadd in- 
scription, and the obx }2 of the Incantation of Arslan Tash. 
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of the mythical (or at least angelic) interpretation of the 
passage has been the absence of a satisfactory alternative.*® 
On the orthodox side, the view apparently generally held 
today is that which has long been popular in the church and 
among some Jewish interpreters, namely, that “the sons of 
God”’ and ‘‘the daughters of men” represent respectively the 
Sethite and Cainite lines which are set in contrast to one 
another as the godly and the ungodly in Genesis 4 and 5. The 
sin of ‘‘the sons of God”’ was then their failure to marry within 
the covenant.? Therein is said to lie the explanation of the 
otherwise unexplained development that degeneracy prevailed 
universally outside the family of Noah, the Sethite line being 
scarcely able to preserve its specific covenantal identity in 
the face of the advancing tide of Cainite ungodliness. 

This view has the advantage of doing justice to the terms 
of the verdict of verse 3 by understanding all parties to the 
sinful marriages as human beings. Against it, however, the 
serious objection has been directed that it takes DTN in two 
different senses in verses 1 and 2. In verse 1 it understands 
OTS as mankind generically; in verse 2, as the Cainite line 
specifically. That such a shift in meaning is certainly not 
intended becomes apparent as soon as one observes that the 
“men’’ of both verses are identified as the fathers of the 
“daughters’”’ of the two verses and surely the “‘daughters”’ 
of the two verses are identical. 

This difficulty can, however, be overcome in such a way 
that an interpretation of at least the same general tenor 
remains as a plausible possibility. It is necessary simply to 
regard O'TN7] as generic in verse 2 as well as in verse 1 where it 
is certainly so. There would then be no specific reference to 
Cainite women. But the sin of the Sethite men, ‘‘the sons 
of God’’, would on this modified approach still be their failure 
to show covenantal discrimination in their selection of mar- 
riage partners inasmuch as they made their choice out of the 
generality of women according to their own unrestricted 
pleasure. The emphasis would now fall on 11932 WS bon, 


§ Although Rabast (idem) suggests what he deems a possible solution, 
he declares after his survey of the standard interpretations that the passage 
remains an unsolved enigma. 


9 Cf. Gen. 24:3, 4; 26:34, 35; 27:46; 28:1, 2, 6-8; 34. 
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the ] being partitive, i. e., they selected mates out of the 
category ‘‘any that they chose’, or possibly explicative, 1. e., 
“even all that they chose’. Their choice would of course 
often be a Cainite woman, but even when they chanced to 
select a Sethite woman they only chanced to select a covenant 
woman and so did not act in conscious fidelity to the covenant 
but in careless independence of its holy requirements. 

But a yet more serious problem is posed for any variety of 
the prevalent orthodox view by verse 4 if the Nephilim- 
Gibborim there referred to are the offspring of the marriages 
of ‘‘the sons of God’”’ and ‘‘the daughters of men’’. For it is 
not at all clear why the offspring of religiously mixed marriages 
should be Nephilim-Gibborim, however these be understood 
within the range of feasible interpretation. Now it is unwar- 
ranted to suppose as some have that our passage was designed 
to serve primarily as an aetiological story accounting for the 
origin of the Nephilim. But on the other hand, difficult 
though the verse is, we must agree with the judgment ex- 
pressed by Dillmann: ‘That the Nephilim were the fruits of 
those marriages is certainly the meaning, and is also clearly 
evident from '}) 383} WR"’.* For if the author’s intention 
had been to say nothing more than that the Nephilim- 
Gibborim were contemporary with the marriages mentioned, 
he would have simply referred to those marriages in language 
similar to or even identical with that in verse 2. But his 
reference to the conjugal act and to childbearing finds justi- 
fication only if he is describing the origin of the Nephilim- 
Gibborim."* Unless the difficulty which follows from this 
conclusion can be overcome, the religiously mixed marriage 
interpretation of the passage ought to be definitely aban- 
doned.*? 

The traditional ecclesiastical view has also been criticized 
for interpreting ‘‘the sons of God’”’ in a spiritual sense, 7. ¢., 


10 Genesis, I (1897), p. 241. 

™ It is not necessary to the above interpretation but 'n pt3 19 o’d>ps7 
may be translated: ‘‘The Nephilim arose [rather than ‘‘were”] in the 
earth in those days... when, etc.” For such a rendering in sentences of 
similar construction, cf., e. g., Gen. 7:6, 10; 15:17. 
12 Cf. Rabast, idem. 
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godly men. For one thing, a specific part of the genus is thus 
set in contrast to the genus itself, 7. e., godly men over against 
men. Other examples of that sort of thing can, however, be 
cited. There is also the question of whether a reference to 
spiritual sonship would not be anachronistic in Genesis 6. 
But it cannot be demonstrated that the concept of man as a 
spiritual son of God was unknown in the antediluvian period. 
Moreover, the terminology in Gen. 6:2 need not reflect the 
thought or language of any earlier stage in revelation than the 
time when this inspired interpretation of the antediluvian 
history was produced in its Pentateuchal form, and the idea 
of spiritual sonship is found elsewhere in the Pentateuch." 
Nevertheless, the use of the designation ‘‘sons of God’’ for 
members of the covenant community would be isolated in 
the context of the Book of Genesis and would moreover be so 
remarkable as to demand a more plausible explanation for its 
appearance there than can be readily discovered. One is 
constrained to seek for some other interpretation of the 
DT aNT7 22. 


II. DrvinE KINGSHIP 


Is not the key to the identity of the om>ea~ 2a provided 
by the sacral kings who are so much in the center of interest 
in current studies of ancient Near Eastern life and culture? 
From the several great kingdoms which formed the setting of 
Old Testament history the evidence has been amassed, show- 
ing that kings were often regarded as in one sense or another 
divine and that they were indeed called sons of the various 


3 Cf., e. g., Gen. 14:16; Ps. 73:5; Isa. 43:4; Jer. 32:20. ‘‘The explana- 
tion lies in the circumstance that in such cases the whole is thought of as 
having only the generic characteristics and nothing more, whereas to the 
part a certain distinction is attributed which raises it above the genus, to 
which nevertheless logically it belongs” (G. Vos, Biblical Theology, Grand 
Rapids, 1954, p. 60). 

4 Cf. Deut. 14:1; 32:5, 6. On Exod. 4:22 see below. 
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gods.*5 An especially interesting example comes from the 
Ugaritic epics where king Krt is called krt bn il.*® 

From the titulary of this pagan ideology of divine kingship 
the term Mabds tae | was appropriated in Gen. 6:1-4 as a 
designation for the antediluvian kings. It is accordingly to be 
translated, ‘‘the sons of the gods’’.‘7 By this simple literary 
stroke the author at once caught the spirit of ancient paganism 
and suggested darkly the satanic shapes that formed the 
background of the human revolt against the King of kings. 
For these ‘‘sons of the gods” were of all the seed of the serpent 
most like unto their father. One brief title thus serves to 
epitomize the climactic developments in the history of man’s 
covenant breaking during those generations when the judg- 
ment of God was impending by which the world that then was 
perished. It has been a merit of some who have thought that 
they found in this passage a preternatural intrusion into 
earthly history, a sort of pseudo-messianic embodiment of 
demonic spirits in human flesh, that they have sensed more 


1s For the evidence see such standard treatments as I. Engnell, Studies 
in Divine Kingship in the Ancient Near East, Uppsala, 1943; H. Frankfort, 
Kingship and the Gods, Chicago, 1948; J. de Fraine, L’Aspect religieux de 
la royauté Israélite, Rome, 1954; A. R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient 
Israel, Cardiff, 1955; Myth, Ritual, and Kingship, ed. S. H. Hooke, Oxford, 
1958; and La Regalita Sacra — The Sacral Kingship (Studies in the History 
of Religions IV), Leiden, 1959. 

6 Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, 125:20. In this passage, which describes 
the mourning over the sick king, there is voiced the question raised by 
the prospect of the death of a divine being. ‘‘How can it be said, ‘Krt isa 
son of El, the offspring of Ltpn and Qd8?’ Or do gods die, the offspring of 
Ltpn not live?’’ (lines 20-23). 

't There is no more theological difficulty in this than there is in the 
ad hominem objectification of the gods of the nations which is common in 
the Old Testament. Another biblical instance of such usage is probably 
found in Ps. 138:1. ‘Before the gods foray will I sing praise unto thee.” 
The context indicates that these o> are the Gentile rulers; see verse 4 
and compare Ps. 119:46. The addition of >}, in Genesis 6 does not alter 
the sense radically, if at all. It could be a case of }3 used to denote an 
individual of a particular class. Cf. the parallelism of onbds and °}3 
1~y in Ps. 82:6. Or the use of 13 in Genesis 6 might be to reflect the 
claim of the heathen kings to divine paternity rather than their claim to 
divinity as such. In either case, the addition of *a in Genesis 6 would 
also achieve a better verbal balance and a more complete conceptual 
contrast with the oyx7 nia, “the daughters of men”. 
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fully than the advocates of the traditional exegesis, the 
titanic, one might almost say the eschatological, character of 
this ancient crisis. 

Still interpreting the on>ynn a as kings, it is also possible 
to regard that designation not as a direct appropriation from 
the pagan titulary but as a genuinely theistic expression 
honoring these potentates in their office as ‘‘the sons of 
God’’.*® The kings’ own self-designation as the son of this or 
that god will still have supplied the inspiration for our 
author’s use of OTN" 22, but as it stands in Genesis 6 the 
expression will be an adaptation, reinterpreting the kingly 
dignity for what it is in truth. “For they are God’s minis- 
ters”, Paul could say even in the days of the om>ya722 who 
ruled from Rome (Rom. 13:6). 

Support for the interpretation of the on >ya~a as kings 
is found in the use of similar titles for theocratic rulers in 
Israel. In the Book of the Covenant those who administer 
justice as the representatives of God are called O°778.9 
Particularly important is the evidence of Psalm 82. There 
the Israelite magistrates, because of their God-like dignity 
and authority, and in spite even of their malfeasance (vss. 
2 ff.) which brings upon them a divine warning of their 
mortality (vs. 7), are called ody (vss. 1, ne and in synon- 
ymous parallelism with that in verse 6, ]?7¥ °]3 “‘sons of the 
Most High’’.*? Similarly, the scion of David is heir to the 
divine promise: ‘‘I will be his father and he shall be my son’’. 


8 Cf. Rom. 13:7. 

19 See Exod. 21:6; 22:8, 9, 28 (Heb. 7, 8, 27). Particularly significant 
is the parallelism in 22:28 between ord and ypya NR}, “the ruler of 
thy people”. (Cf. Acts 23:5.) This contradicts the suggestion that ody 
in these passages denotes sacred images such as were used in court ordeals 
elsewhere; cf. C. H. Gordon, “ormbsx in Its Reputed Meaning of Rulers, 
Judges’’, Journal of Biblical Literature, LIV (1935), pp. 139-144. The 
same perspective is found in the Deuteronomic stipulations (19:17) where 
to stand for judgment ‘before the Lord’”’ is explained by the appositional 
“before the priests and the judges”. 

20 Cf. John 10:34, 35. 

2 I] Sam. 7:14. Cf. Exod. 4:22 f., where God’s identification of Israel 
as “‘my son’’ seems to signify Israel’s royal status as heir of the kingdom 
of God. That is suggested by the contrast drawn between Israel, God’s 
firstborn son, and Pharaoh's firstborn, who was of divine birth according 
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And that covenant is fulfilled uniquely in him whom the Father 
sanctified and sent into the world, the messianic Son of God.” 

On the basis of such biblical usage the view anciently arose 
among the Jews that the onan 22 of Genesis 6 were men of 
the aristocracy, princes and nobles, in contrast to the socially 
inferior ‘‘daughters of men’. This interpretation came to 
expression, for example, in the Aramaic Targums* and in the 
Greek translation of Symmachus* and it has been followed 
by many Jewish authorities down to the present.*> Always 
lightly dismissed in critical surveys of the long debate over 
the exegesis of Gen. 6:1-4, this Jewish view was indeed defici- 
ent as a total assessment of the Genesis 6 crisis. In particular, 
it failed to recognize the precise nature of the transgression of 
the on>ya~23. Nevertheless, it alone of all the views was 
on the right track, only wanting the necessary substantiation 
and a correct orientation. That the clue to a similar but more 
precise and comprehensive solution of the ancient mystery 
of the swab asta =| has now been made available by the studies 
in divine kingship would have been more readily recognized 
had not the mythical view of Gen. 6:1-4 become in the mean- 
time so unquestioned a tenet of critical Old Testament 
scholarship. 


III. Dynasty oF TYRANTS 


It is the genealogical nature of the treatment of the ante- 
diluvian history that accounts for the focusing of attention on 
the marriages of the royal 0°77 7877723. The precise character 
of these marriages and especially of the sin involved in them 
can best be seen if Gen. 6:1-4 is viewed in relation to the 
preceding context. The beginnings of the genealogical history 
of the om>yTm2 are found in the genealogy of Cain 
(4:16-24). 

Significantly, at the very outset of Cain’s genealogy the 


to Egyptian king ideology and so one of “‘the sons of the gods”’. 
22 Cf. Pss. 2:6, 7; 45:6; 110:1. 
23 The Targum of Onkelos renders 4°33" 733. 
4 ol viol rav duvacrevovTwr. 

3s Cf., e. g., The Soncino Chumash, ed. A. Cohen, in loc. 
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origin of city organization is noted (Gen. 4:17). It was 
precisely in the urban political unit that the stage was set for 
the emergence of kingship.** What, therefore, begins as the 
genealogy of Cain becomes in the course of its development the 
dynasty of Cain. 

In Cain’s dedication of his city to the name of his heir there 
was foreshadowed the lust for a name that was increasingly to 
mark these city rulers until, when the city-states began to be 
theocratically conceived, they esteemed themselves veritable 
sons of the gods, and so “‘men of name” (Gen. 6:4) indeed. 
Outstanding representative of the Cainite dynasty was 
Lamech. Concerning his court life it is recorded that he 
practiced bigamy (Gen. 4:19) and of his royal enforcement of 
law it is witnessed out of his own mouth that his policy was 
one of tyranny, a tyranny that reckoned itself through the 
power of the sword of Tubal-cain more competent for venge- 
ance than God himself (Gen. 4:23, 24). 

With this portrait of the kingship of Cainite Lamech the 
dynastic genealogy of Cain breaks off so that the genealogy of 
Seth may be given (Gen. 4:25-5:32). But then Gen. 6:1-4 
resumes the thread of the history where it was dropped at 
Gen. 4:24. Structurally, the accounts of Lamech (Gen. 4:19- 
24) and of the oma 22 (Gen. 6:1 ff.) are much alike. In 
each case there are the taking of wives, the bearing of children, 
and the dynastic exploits. The one passage closes with the 
boast of Lamech concerning his judgment of those who offend 
him; the other issues in the Lord’s announcement of the judg- 
ment he purposes to visit on the earth which has become 
offensive to him. Gen. 6:1 ff. simply summarizes and con- 
cludes the course of dynastic development which had already 
been presented in the individual histories of the several rulers, 
indicating how the evil potential of Cainite kingship, betrayed 
even in its earliest beginnings, was given such full vent in its 
final stages as to produce a state of tyranny and corruption 
intolerable to the God of heaven. 

Accordingly, the sinfulness of the marriages described in 
Gen. 6:1, 2 was not that they were mixed — whether the 


%6 For the conjunction of the origins of kingship and cities in the Sumero- 
Babylonian sources see below. 
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mixture be regarded as a mixture of two worlds (as on the 
angel view) or of two religious communities (as on the Sethite 
view) or of two social classes (as on the old Jewish view).?’ 
The sin was that of Cainite Lamech, the sin of polygamy, par- 
ticularly as it came to expression in the harem, characteristic 
institution of the ancient oriental despot’s court.?* In this 
transgression the om 22 flagrantly violated the sacred 
trust of their office as guardians of the general ordinances of 
God for human conduct.?9 

The princes born into these royal houses of the abd ta ae 
were the Nephilim-Gibborim (vs. 4), the mighty tyrants who 
Lamech-like esteemed their might to be their right. So as man 
abounded on the face of the earth (vs. 1) God saw that the 
wickedness of man abounded in the earth (vs. 5). By reason 
of the polygamy and tyranny practiced by the dynasty of the 
D'T A877] in the name of divine-royal prerogative and jus- 
tice, the earth became corrupt before God and filled with 
violence (vss. 5-7, 11-13) and so hasted to destruction. 

The validity of this interpretation of Gen. 6:1-4 as the 
culmination of the antediluvian kings’ outrage against God 


may be tested by a comparison of the biblical narrative with 
the Sumero-Babylonian flood tradition. Such a comparison 
will also be found to have relevance for the question of 
whether this passage is an integral part of the history leading 
to the flood or whether, as popular critical opinion has it, it 
was originally a postdiluvian tradition.*° 


27 There was, of course, nothing inherently improper in a mixed marriage 
of the type involved on the old Jewish view. 

28 Cf. Kraeling’s comment on verse 2b: ‘“‘A polygamous situation is 
implied in these words” (op. cit., p. 197). Cf. Rabast, op. cit., p. 132. 
Translate N32 Wy bp, “even all that they chose”, the 1p being ex- 
plicative; cf. Gen. 7:22; 9:10; Lev. 11:32. Verse la, ‘when man began to 
abound on the earth”, is a more apt introduction to verse 2 if the sin there 
described is polygamy than if it is some sort of mixed marriage. 

29 The description of their self-indulgence in defiance of the divine 
appointment (cf. Gen. 2:21-24) recalls that of beguiled Eve (cf. Gen. 3:6 
and 6:2). 

3° Kraeling, who grants that from its original inclusion in what he ana- 
lyzes as the source J! Gen. 6:1-4 was an episode preparatory to the flood, 
states that in this judgment he finds himself “running counter to the 
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The flood story as narrated by Utnapishtim to Gilgamesh 
(in Tablet XI of the Gilgamesh Epic) begins with a reference 
to the flood hero’s city of Shurippak, of which it is affirmed 
that it was old ‘‘and the gods were in its midst’’.** But no 
explanation is given of what led the great gods to send the 
flood. Something on this subject is, however, found in the 
Old Babylonian flood epic commonly called after the hero, 
The Atrahasis Epic. The first fragment, containing part of 
the introduction to the flood, begins: ‘“The land became wide, 
the peop[le became nulmerous, the land bellowed like wild 
oxen. The god was disturbed by their uproar. [Enlil] heard 
their clamor (and) said to the great gods: ‘Oppressive has 
become the clamor of mankind. By their uproar they prevent 
sleep’.’’3?, Alexander Heidel’s observation is correct that the 
manner in which this epic begins with a reference to the 
population increase is “‘a point in favor of treating Gen. 6:1-4 
not as a separate fragment but as the introduction to the story 
of the deluge, regardless of whether the biblical account is 
dependent on the Babylonian or whether both have a common 
origin’’.33 A further point of similarity to Gen. 6:1-4 in the 
Atrahasis Epic is that a period of grace is given to man, during 
which men are visited with a series of monitory plagues.*4 


almost unanimous opinion of Old Testament scholarship” (op. cit., p. 195). 
The majority, following Wellhausen and Budde, has regarded Gen. 6:1-4 
as an aetiological legend purporting to account for the Nephilim of Num. 
13:33; and they have, therefore, concluded that originally it was a story 
dealing with postdiluvian times, since if antediluvian the Nephilim would 
have been wiped out in the deluge. (The ingenuity of some Jewish exegetes 
would overcome such a problem by the assumption that the Nephilim 
strain was preserved through the deluge in the persons of Noah’s daughters- 
in-law. Cf. The Soncino Chumash, in loc.) 

3* Line 13. On Shurippak as the last center of kingship and cult before 
the flood see below. 

32 Column 1, lines 2-8. Translation of E. A. Speiser in Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts (ed. J. B. Pritchard), Princeton, 1950, p. 104. 

33 The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels, Chicago, 1949, 
p. 226, n. 2. 

34 Cf. Gen. 6:3; I Pet. 3:19, 20. The reference to the one hundred and 
twenty years in Gen. 6:3 is, of course, one of the clearest marks of the 
passage as a prelude to the flood judgment, if the verse is recognized as 
original and it is interpreted as setting a temporal limit to the divine 
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A valuable contribution to our knowledge of the principal 
themes, particularly the introductory themes, of the ancient 
flood traditions is made by the Sumerian Deluge account, 
found on a fragmentary tablet at Nippur. The preserved 
portion of the first column deals with the creation. Then 
after a break the second column relates that kingship was 
lowered from heaven and that five cities were founded and 
apportioned to particular gods.*5 When the text continues on 
the third column after another lacuna, the subject is the 
flood itself. 

Further light is shed on the contents of the important 
second column by the closely related antediluvian preamble 
of the Sumerian King List.36 That list begins, ‘‘When king- 
ship was lowered from heaven’, and it goes on to state that 
kingship was successively at five cities, the same as those 
mentioned in the Sumerian Deluge text. The kings who 
ruled at each of these royal centers are named and the phenom- 
enal lengths of their reigns given. Thus, for example: “‘(In) 
Bad-tibira, En-men-lu-Anna ruled 43,200 years; En-men-gal- 
Anna ruled 28,800 years; the god Dumu-zi, a shepherd, ruled 
36,000 years. Three kings (thus) ruled it for 108,000 years.’’s’ 
This section of the king list concludes: ‘These are five cities, 
eight kings ruled them for 241,000 years. (Then) the Flood 
swept over (the earth).’’3® 


35 The cities are Eridu, Bad-tibira, Larak, Sippar, and Shurippak. 

36 See Thorkild Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List, Chicago, 1939, 
pp. 58-61. 

37 Translation that of A. Leo Oppenheim in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 
p. 265. 

38 Jdem. In this connection, the conclusion of Kraeling may be noted 
that the Gibborim of Gen. 6:4 ‘‘are a Western adaptation of the Babylonian 
tradition of the antediluvian kings’’ (op. cit., p. 200). We do not agree 
with the way he reconstructs the literary relationship and do not accept 
the exegesis of his supporting argument, 7. e., that Gen. 6:3 is the Yahwistic 
contradiction of the immensely long lives attributed to the kings by the 
polytheistic source. But Kraeling is correct in detecting an historical 
parallel in the two passages. Incidentally, the longevity theme is in the 
Bible explicitly associated with the Sethite line and we suspect that this 
genealogy too is, or at least becomes in its later stages, dynastic. The 
Sumerian Noah, Ziusudra, appears as a king in the Sumerian Deluge 
account. As kings the Sethites would also be on>an722, in the sense 
of “sons of God”. They could not, however, be identified with the dynasty 
of corruption and oppression described in Gen. 6:1 ff. 
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It appears then that the theme of antediluvian kingship 
centering in cities under the hegemony of various gods con- 
stituted the main introductory motif in the Sumero- 
Babylonian flood traditions. This kingship was of heavenly 
origin and significantly it numbered a god among its represent- 
atives.39 Now it is evident that our interpretation of the 
on>ya 22 of Gen. 6:1—4 as sacral kings in a dynasty reaching 
back into the Cainite genealogy of Genesis 4 provides a theme 
which parallels this major motif in the Sumero-Babylonian 
antediluvian traditions. For all who are familiar with the way 
in which Genesis repeatedly is found to share the formal 
thematic interests of other ancient literature the parallelism 
just noted should be persuasive evidence that our interpreta- 
tion is in its basic orientation sound. Or, to state the corollary, 
the fact that an historical theme so prominently treated in the 
Sumero-Babylonian epic tradition finds no counterpart in 
Genesis 3-6 according to the standard interpretations is itself 
good reason to suspect that these interpretations have been 
missing the point.4° And in addition to corroborating the 
interpretation of Gen. 6:1-4 in terms of divine kingship, the 
thematic parallelism which is thus discovered between the 
biblical and extra-biblical antediluvian accounts offers, in 
contradiction to the subjective surmisings of the documentary 
theorists, convincing confirmation of the integrity of the 
passage within the antediluvian context. 


IV. KINGsHIP FROM ADAM TO ABRAHAM 


It may be useful to observe the kingship theme of Gen. 
6:1-4 in the perspective of its broader development in the 
early chapters of Genesis. 


39 The god Dumu-zi (7.¢., Tammuz) is listed; ¢f. column I, line 15. 
Dumu-zi reappears as one of the postdiluvian kings, along with other divine 
or partly divine beings like “the god Lugal-banda” and “the divine 
Gilgamesh”’ (cf. column III, lines 12-20). , 

4° Attempts have been made to equate many of the names in the ante- 
diluvian genealogies of the Bible with those in the extra-biblical king lists. 
But even if this effort is in a measure successful, it comes short of finding 
an explicit reference to kingship in these biblical passages, much less of 
finding in kingship the dominant theme preparatory to the flood. In 


‘particular, the climactic introductory episode of the on>ag722 is still 


left standing unrelated to the kingship motif. 
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To the God-like one among his creatures the Creator as- 
signed the dignity of kingly dominion over all other creatures 
and commissioned him with the royal mandate to subjugate 
and cultivate the earth (Genesis 1 and 2). This kingdom pro- 
gram was to be executed through the basic institutions of 
marriage and labor. Through these the earth was to be filled 
with a race of gifted rulers who would exercise their steward- 
ship of talent and dominion in the perfecting of the consecra- 
tion of all sub-human creation to the interests of man, as the 
royal representative and priest of God. This program was 
reinstituted after the Fall with the intimation given that it 
would be realized as a soteric accomplishment of the Lord 
(Genesis 3). 

At the flood, which terminated the first great historical 
epoch, the royal mandate may be seen fulfilled after a figure. 
For within the ark there was found the paradisaical kingdom of 
God renewed in miniature, with regal Noah, scion of Seth’s 
faithful dynasty, together with his princely heirs established 
in dominion over the representatives of all the sub-human 
creation and triumphant over the natural elements. And 
from the ark the loyal covenant servant emerged as the 
redeemed king into the new world, cult-centered and rainbow- 
crowned (Genesis 5, 7, and 8). 

Over against this realization of the royal ideal by means of 
the soteric intervention of God, there is set the failure of the 
royal enterprise as conducted by the dynasty of Cain. Within 
this succession of the O°772877")3, the marriage ordinance was 
desecrated and the extension of dominion was sought by 
violence rather than through godly labor. But though they 
exalted themselves against the heavenly King, their breath 
was in their nostrils and their regal aspirations to divinity 
perished in the same waters of divine vengeance which bore 
the righteous king into his new world (Genesis 4, 6, and 7). 

The history of kingship from the flood to Abraham as 
described in Genesis 9-12 repeats the antediluvian pattern 
found in Genesis 3-8. Man was again commissioned to the 
kingdom program and enthroned as lord over all the lower 
orders (Gen. 9:1 ff.). Even the special office of king was 
specifically provided for in that the human community was 
invested with the power of the sword for the punishment of 
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all who shed man’s blood, whether the man-slayer be “any 
kind of beast’’ or a fellow man, and so a ‘“‘brother’’ of the 
slain (Gen. 9:5, 6; cf. 4:15, 24).4 

Once more too the mystery of iniquity developed in this 
new aeon towards a climactic episode of defiance against the 
God of heaven. The author begins to trace this theme in 
Gen. 9:20 ff., as he had in Gen. 4:3 ff., with the record of a 
transgression by a son of the covenant patriarch which issued 
in an echo of the primeval curse (Gen. 9:25; cf. 4:11; 3:14). 
He continues, as he had in Gen. 4:16 ff., with a survey, within 
a genealogical framework, of the cultural-political advance of 
mankind outside the covenant community (Gen. 10:1 ff.). It 
presently appears that kingship was again ‘‘lowered from 
heaven’”’ in the postdiluvian period. In the midst of the 
Genesis 10 survey there looms the figure of Nimrod in whom 
the climactic Babel episode is anticipated and possibly even 
individualized (vs. 8), so providing a parallel to the relation- 
ship which obtains between the figure of Lamech (Gen. 
4:19 ff.) and the irreligious dynasty of Gen. 6:1-4. 

The account of Nimrod is of particular interest for the 
interpretation of Gen. 6:4 because he is described as one 
belonging to the category of the Gibborim (Gen. 10:8). That 
Nimrod was a king is clear from Gen. 10:10 (which locates his 
dominion in the land of Shinar, cf. Gen. 11:2), and this sup- 
ports the interpretation of the Gibborim of Gen. 6:4 and their 
fathers, the on>ynm2, as a royal dynasty. If one bears in 
mind the divine ordinance of Gen. 9:5, 6, by which the civil 


“His brother” (vmx) in Gen. 9:5 does not denote the kinsman 
avenger as though responsibility were here being laid upon him to over- 
take the murderer. Each instance of 9 w 7K in this verse must have 
the same force and, as the case of ‘‘every kind of beast”’ clearly indicates, 
its force is to hold the slayer liable to punishment. The ym declares that 
every murder is like the first murder a case of fratricide. The oy 3Dv 
oN] of verse 6 then summarizes all the manslayers of verse 5, both 
men and beasts, as this verse goes on to assign to man in his kingly capac- 
ity the responsibility for putting all manslayers to death. In view of our 
thesis that the o’mdxp~za are kings it is tempting to interpret verse 6b 
(OINTNN AY O'T>R obxa *D) as an appeal to the God-like nature 
of man as the justification for his executing the divine judgment. But it 
seems at least as plausible to refer this description to the victim and so 
find in it a measure of the enormity of the crime of murder. 
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power was authorized to destroy manslaying beasts as well as 
human murderers, it will be seen that Gen. 10:9 need not be 
judged an interpolation which breaks the thematic unity of 
verses 8 and 10, simply because it specifies that Nimrod was 
7¥°33. Nimrod’s hunting exploits were not mere sport but 
a function properly pertaining to his royal office and quite 
necessary in his historical situation. 

The ungodly dynasty of human kingship challenged the 
ordinances of the Creator until at Babel it was ripe for judg- 
ment. Gen. 11:1 ff. parallels Gen. 6:1 ff. The spirit of the 
two is the same; the kingdom builders of Shinar, like the 
ancient Gibborim, were bent on a name (11:4; cf. 6:4). And 
of course each episode leads directly to the divine reckoning 
and intervention. 

But while there was this rebellious development of human 
kingship that led on to the judgment of God, the era of 
Genesis 9-12 like that of Genesis 3-8 moved towards an out- 
standing realization of a kingship of man which was after 
God’s own heart and towards a significant portrayal of the 
kingdom of God among men. The earlier age led to Noah 
and the kingdom in the ark; the following age led to Abraham 
and the kingdom in the promises.*? The fall of the dynasty of 
the om>ya72a was the foil to Noah’s triumph. So in con- 
trast to the debacle at Babel there is set the establishment of 
God’s covenant with Abraham as the crowning fruit of the 
Noahic era, the fruit in which there was in turn the seed of 
the future of God’s kingdom and of a righteous kingship on 
earth. 

In opposition to the world center which rose from the 
accursed ground of Shinar, destined to desolation, there ap- 
pears in the covenant promises given to Abraham the city of 
God, which descends from heaven and endures forever. In 


42 Noah was introduced in a genealogy of the covenant generations which 
was recorded between the accounts of Lamech and the on>yp772 
(Gen. 4:25 — 5:32) and was resumed after the latter (Gen. 6:9, 10). 
Similarly, the genealogy that introduces Abraham intervenes between the 
genealogy in which Nimrod appears and the Babel episode (Gen. 10:21-31) 
and is resumed after the latter (Gen. 11:10 ff.), although there is minor 
structural variation at this point. 
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those promises Abraham possessed a kingdom which was the 
fulfillment, first in a pre-messianic symbol and afterwards in 
messianic reality, of the kingdom mandate given to Adam 
in the Garden of God. Fill the earth and subdue it, was the 
divine commission given to Adam; thy descendants shall be 
as the stars of the heaven and they shall conquer and inherit 
a new paradise land of milk and honey, was the corresponding 
divine promise given to Abraham. 

It was in that kingdom of God that true human kingship 
was to prosper and be perfected. It would produce a kingship 
not bent on its own name but consecrated to the glory of God. 
For the covenant by which it was administered was a vassal 
covenant — a declaration of the lordship of the God who gave 
it and an establishment of the dynasty of the faithful who 
received it as servant-kings, vicegerents of the Almighty. 

In the unfolding of that covenant the ideal of true kingship 
was ever more clearly delineated. The true theocratic king 
must not like the nbd tae | “multiply wives to himself’ 
(Deut. 17:17). He must not like the Gibborim fill the earth 
with violence by committing injustice against the weak but 
rather judge the people with righteousness, break in pieces the 
oppressor, and redeem the soul of the needy from deceit and 
violence (cf. Ps. 72). 

None, however, among the on>y of ancient Israel actually 
reigned in perfect righteousness. Some so far fell short that 
the conditions of Genesis 6 returned in Israel (cf. Ps. 82:1—5) 
and these ‘‘sons of the Most High”’ had to be warned in words 
which seem to allude to the verdict and judgment against the 
prediluvian dynasty of the O'T9NT722: “Ye shall die like 
men, and fall like one of the princes” (Ps. 82:7; cf. Gen. 6:3 ff.). 

But it is the confession of the church that the king-ideal 
has found embodiment in the seed of David whom David 
called ‘“‘my Lord’”’ (Ps. 110:1; of. Matt. 22:43 ff.; Mk. 12:36 f.; 
Lk. 20:42 ff.; Acts 2:33 ff.); to whom God declared, ‘“‘Thou art 
my Son; this day have I begotten thee’’ (Ps. 2:7); who was a 
priest-king after the order of Melchizedek, ‘“‘without father, 
without mother” ;43 the righteous Servant who was the King of 


4) Cf. Heb. 7:3a. This disclaimer of human parentage was made by 
ancient kings like Gudea and Assurbanipal. For a discussion see, e. g., 
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kings and the Gibbor of Gibborim, for he was 1133 94, the 
mighty One who is God (Isa. 9:6); who lusted not after a name 
but humbled himself in obedience unto the death of the cross, 
and therefore has been given a name which is above every 
name, that at his name every knee should bow and every 
tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father (Phil. 2:9-11). 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Frankfort, op. cit., p. 300; Engnell, op. cit., pp. 16, 78. The formula was 
apparently a negative way of claiming divine appointment for the dynasty. 
It was associated with a positive claim to divine “‘parentage’’. Melchizedek 
is thus portrayed by the author of Hebrews as one appointed to his king- 
ship by his God, }i*by x, and so as one of the yy 73 (of. Ps. 82:6; 
Gen. 14:18 ff.), a godly counterpart to the Lamech-Nimrod type of 
o't>xav2a. Thus, too, was he “made like unto the Son of God” 
(Heb. 7:3b). 
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Bernard Ramm: Special Revelation and the Word of God. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1961. 220. $4.00. 


The wide reading and research evident in this latest book from Dr. 
Ramm's pen should be the envy of any theologian. Of slightly less than 
two hundred pages of text, the book is packed with material directly 
relevant to the theme and with references to literature on the subject. 
This reviewer cannot suppress the conviction that the book should have 
been expanded to twice its present size; there is too much for such limited 
space. And it seems that the author required more mature and critical 
reflection in order to deal more adequately with certain perspectives and 
especially with some of the viewpoints alluded to in the course of the 
discussion. 


About half of the volume is devoted to the modalities of special revela- 
tion, namely, divine condescension, divine speaking, historical event, and 


the incarnation. This feature is not out of proportion and the order of 
treatment is commendable. 

Ramm properly lays a great deal of emphasis upon the complementation 
of redemptive event and revelatory word. A few sample quotations will 
illustrate. ‘“‘An event in itself possesses a certain opacity. When Jesus 
was crucified some measure of meaning for this event could be deciphered 
from knowing the Jews, the Romans, and the events leading up to it. 
But no deeper insight into this event could be so gained. However, this 
event had an unprecedented weight of meaning for the Jews, the Romans, 
the disciples, the world, and for God himself. But only the revelatory word 
of God rescues the cross from its historical opacity and brings to light its 
immense weight of meaning” (pp. 77f., ital. his). ‘The strong event of the 
cross without an equally strong word of revelation would have lost its power in 
the Church and then in the world” (p. 78, ital. his). ‘Those theologians 
who rest the weight of their system upon events-as-such have not reckoned 
adequately with the logical problem of the opacity of historical events”’ 
(p. 79). ‘'The event and the word must be held with equal firmness... . 
The word is the hard datum in the area of truth; the event is the hard 
datum in the area of history” (p. 82). 


A similar insistence appears in connection with the incarnation. ‘Christ 
205 
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is both Person and Message. To set up a disjunction forcing us to choose 
one or the other is theologically wicked’’ (p. 112). ‘‘Redemption comes 
therefore as historical, as event, as a particular person in a particular 
place at a particular time doing a particular act (or acts). 

“These redeeming acts are not mute events. They are accompanied 
by a fulness of the divine speaking .... 

‘““... The death of Christ has a hard locus of fact in space and time, 
and a hard locus of meaning in the counsels of God” (p. 114). The in- 
dispensability of Scripture as the permanent deposit of this revelatory 
word is likewise stressed. ‘‘The only real Christ is the Christ presented in 
the Scriptures” (p. 116). ‘‘Christ is the Lord of the Church and of the 
believer. The sign of saving faith is submission to this lordship. But the 
only Lord we can truly submit to is the Lord enshrined for us in the pages 
of the New Testament”’ (p. 117). 

Ramm has hard things to say of the notion that revelation is encounter 
to the depreciation of truth and doctrine. ‘‘The doctrine of revelation as 
encounter can be so elaborated as to obscure the nagging and persistent 
question of truth. And the question of truth is too serious to be buried 
in a plethora of words about encounter” (p. 152). Equally refreshing and 
to the same effect is the accent upon the conceptual. ‘‘Without conceptual 
elements ‘pure encounter’ becomes meaningless encounter”’ (p. 153, n. 20; 
cf. also pp. 154-160). 


It was suggested earlier in this review that the multiplicity of perspec- 
tives and the wide range of literature alluded to required either more 
mature reflection or expanded critical discussion. Some examples will 
illustrate. 

On the incomprehensibility of God there is lack of precision. The most 
pervasive use of the term ‘‘incomprehensible’”’ as applied to God in Re- 
formed theology is in the sense ‘“‘beyond creaturely comprehension”, 
“incapable of being comprehensively understood”. This meaning must 
govern our discussion unless we choose to define the term otherwise. 
Hence when Calvin says that the essence of God is incomprehensible 
(cf. pp. 22 f.), study of his usage will show that he means in this instance, 
as in several others where he deals with God’s essence and his secret 
counsel, that God’s essence is ‘‘inapprehensible’’ and not merely incom- 
prehensible in the sense defined above. Again, Ramm appears to equate 
the incomprehensibility of God with unknowability (p. 24). This is not 


correct and hardly consistent with his own position that ‘‘the incompre- 
hensibility of God is always spoken of within the context of the knowledge 
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of God”’ (p. 21), an eminently correct statement. Furthermore, it was not 
“in virtue of the incomprehensibility of God” that man needed special 
revelation prior to the Fall (p. 22), nor is it fruitful to define incompre- 
hensibility in terms of our inability properly to ‘‘describe God in human 
language”’ (p. 21). 

Ramm sounds a necessary and all-important note when he says: ‘‘So 
the word of God once uttered continues as the efficacious word of God by 
virtue of the magisterial authority of the Speaker” (p. 150). This is in 
the context of the argument that revelation ‘‘comes as a depositum, as an 
abiding something”, that it takes on substantial form embodying ‘‘truths”’ 
that can be ‘repeated — preached! taught! written!’ (pp. 150f.). But 
justice hardly seems to be accorded to this power and authority belonging 
to Scripture as the Word of revelation by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit when it is said that “‘there is an excessive regard for Scripture when 
the Scripture is given a life or power of its own as if there were no present 
Holy Spirit or action in history by the living Christ’”’ (p. 120; ef. p. 44). 
However much the inward witness of the Holy Spirit must be stressed as 
indispensable to any saving conviction, the Scripture is not bereft of its 
intrinsic authority and power when this inward witness is not savingly 
operative. There are functions which Scripture as the living Word of God 
performs outside the orbit of salvation, and these we must not under- 
estimate. It could not be otherwise if Scripture is the abiding Word of 
God. This insistence is not to be identified with the Lutheran doctrine. 
It is only to recognize the element of truth in that doctrine, and the 
recognition is not “bibliolatry’” nor an “excess regard for Scripture” 
(p. 120). When properly construed, the letter of Scripture demands venera- 
tion because, as Ramm himself shows, ‘‘word”’ in the biblical conception 
“had a dynamic and creative power” (p. 73). 

Ramm’s discussion of the archetypal and the ectypal (pp. 143 ff.) is a 
worthy reminder of our dependence upon revelation for our knowledge of 
God and therefore that “the datum of theology is not the archetypal knowl- 
edge of God but the ectypal”’ (p. 145, ital. his), A danger that lurks at this 
point, not only in Ramm's formulation but also in traditional orthodox 
theology, needs to be mentioned. While true that we do not study God in 
himself but God in his revelation (cf. idem) and, in this sense, that ‘“‘we 
do not know God in himself"’ (p. 43), yet it is equally necessary to maintain 
that we know God as he truly and really is. Our knowledge is ectypal but 
it is not an ectype or analogy of God we know. It is to this great truth 
that our Lord's own words point (Matt. 11:27; Luke 10:22; John 
14:9; 17:3), 
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The discussion of the anthropic character of revelation and especially 
the treatment of the way in which revelation comes to us in a great variety 
of literary forms have many excellent features (cf. pp. 37 ff., 125 ff.). 
There is, however, one consideration, which Ramm only briefly mentions 
(p. 127), that ought to be given much more attention. It is that human 
language rests upon the fact that man is made in the image of God and is 
patterned after God’s speech, particularly God’s speech to man. Hence 
when we are dealing with revelation in human language, we may never 
overlook the divine exemplar which lies back of ail human speech. And 
our esteem of revelation in speech and of Scripture as inscripturated 
revelation will be radically affected when we take this fact into account. 
We shall thus be warned against the tendency to depreciate the Scriptures 
because they are in the languages of men and against an unwarranted use 
of the idea of divine accommodation. 

It is difficult to understand what purpose can be served by appeal to 
Barth, for example, in support of the theses Ramm is developing. When 
Barth is quoted as saying that ‘‘ ‘The Word of God is an act of God which 
happens specialissime, in this way and in no other, to this and that partic- 


yo 


ular man’ ”’ (p. 81), is it not apparent that Barth’s view of revelation and 
of the Word of God is diametrically different from that propounded by 
Ramm in this book and that the framework within which Barth’s state- 
ment has meaning is not at all that of Ramm himself? For Barth the Word 
of God as revelation is not a depositum. Or again, when Ramm contends 
for verbal inspiration (p. 178), how totally divergent is Barth’s version 
from any historic doctrine of verbal inspiration. This is an uncritical use 


of authors and, to say the least, misleading. 


Exegesis has gone awry when, with reference to II Corinthians 3, 
gramma is said to stand for ‘‘the Jewish dispensation in all of its elements” 
(p. 182). Is not Paul speaking of the law written on tables of stone and 


therefore of the life-giving impotence of law as mere law (cf. Rom. 8:3)? 


And surely Paul was aware of writing with the authority of the Holy 
Spirit when he said, ‘‘And I think that I also have the Spirit of God” 
(I Cor. 7:40; cf. Acts 15:22, 25, 28; see Ramm contra p. 60). Erroneous 
exegesis of Philippians 2:7 should not be given the semblance of support 
by speaking of the Son of God as emptying himself (pp. 33, 186). 


Fundamentalism comes in for a good deal of indictment. It “reads the 
revelation of God”, Ramm says, ‘‘as a transcript without mystery”’ (p. 24) 
and ‘‘turns revelation into court-reporting and does not see it as the divine 
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Person in conversation with sinners” (p. 26 n.; of. pp. 55f., 99, 118 n., 
147 n.). Fundamentalism is a rather flexible designation and, even when 
characterized as “recent” or ‘‘contemporary’’, more specification is neces- 
sary if the charges are to be understood and properly weighed. This Ramm 
fails to do except perhaps in the reference to Simon Greenleaf’s book on 
page 99. Since he is liberal with quotations and citations in other instances, 
this failure is not worthy of his own practice. The jealousy of many funda- 
mentalists for the plenary inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture arises 
from their recognition that the Bible is the Word of God written, a position 
implicit in Ramm’s own theses at numerous points and not to be equated 
with bibliolatry. Inscripturation is the only mode of special revelation 
available to us now. It may not be amiss to observe here by way of ex- 
ample that although the “historical reality of the event [of Pentecost] is 
not dependent upon its being recorded in Scripture’’ (p. 121), yet Acts 2 
is more than the record of Pentecost. Acts 2 is the Word of God and 
Pentecost is the theme; it is itself the truth of God and also an “‘event 
of salvation’’. 

More than one reviewer has said that Special Revelation and the Word of 
God is a ‘“‘must’’ for theological students. To this the present reviewer 
assents. The perspectives opened up for fruitful study are manifold and 
the direction mapped out by Ramm is in many areas eminently sound. 
But the student will have to exercise more discrimination than Ramm 
shows at this stage of his prolific writing career. 

Joun Murray 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Walter Liithi: St John’s Gospel, an exposition. Translated by Kurt 
Schoenenberger. Richmond: John Knox Press. 1960. x, 348. $5.00. 


This is a book to be excited about. Here is not a whisper of the dis- 
paraging criticism that to many has made the fourth Gospel a thing sus- 
pect. Here is full acceptance of the supernatural. Here is doctrinal grasp. 
Here is preaching that breathes devotion to the Christ of the Bible. Here 
is contemporary relevance. Here is intellectual stimulation of the first 
order. 

Who is this Walter Liithi? After pastorates in Vinelz and Basel, he 
went in 1946 to Bern where he preaches every Sunday at the Miinster to 
great congregations. He is accounted (and no wonder) one of the out- 
standing preachers of Europe. 
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How near the church came to losing him! While a student in the seminary 
he found modern religious liberalism so insipid, so utterly without chal- 
lenge, that he was ready to give up the idea of becoming a minister. In 
reply to a question about this personal crisis, Liithi said that Barth had 
saved him for the ministry. But in the series of sermons on the Gospel of 
John there sounds no Barthian echo. There is, for example, no listening 
for the Word of God behind the written page. Scripture is the very Word 
of God. The following citation is typical of the reverence of Liithi for the 
Bible as revelation given and authoritative: ‘‘But if God has fulfilled the 
Scripture as literally as He did on Good Friday, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that He will just as faithfully fulfil that part of His Word that is 
still waiting to be perfected? The King of the Jews has not ceased to be 
King. He will come again .... Through the grace of Jesus Christ we know 
about the new Heaven, and the new earth in which righteousness dwells... . 
And all this will come to pass as surely as it is promised us in this crucified 
‘King of the Jews,’ and as surely as God’s other promises have been 
fulfilled” (pp. 306 f.). 

It is the Genevan who is echoed in such a passage as this which sets 
forth God’s sovereignty in man’s salvation: ‘That is how this woman (of 
Samaria) found the Saviour. That is what happens when someone finds 
the Saviour. It is He who seeks the way to us, and not the other way round. 
It is He who finds us, not we who find Him....It is He Himself who 
opens the door of faith which, we could not open ourselves with the help 
of a squadron of cavalry. That is why faith is a miracle” (p. 59). The same 
high Calvinistic note is found again in the sermon ‘‘The Parable of the 
Sheep”, ‘‘‘No mother can ensure her children’s salvation, and... no 
parson can save his parishioners.’ It is Someone else who does that, the 
One who makes His choice when, and where, and as it pleases Him’”’ 
(pp. 140 f.). 

The seventeenth chapter of John exercised a particular fascination for 
Liithi, for there are five sermons on the High Priestly prayer of Jesus. 
A firm trinitarianism speaks in these sermons. Electing grace is insisted 
on: “While Jesus was calling His disciples on earth, they were chosen for 
Him in Heaven, each one allotted to Him by God.... The Lord sees His 
disciples as gifts for which He is beholden to the Father” (p. 243). Re- 
generation is shown indispensable: ‘‘A child of God can only be born of 
that one Spirit, which is not ours. We cannot become children of God 
through a system but only through a miracle. That is why the most 
important word in the Scriptures is not ‘education’ but ‘salvation,’ and 
that is why Christ is not the Educator and Teacher, but the Saviour of 
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the human race” (p. 245). The substitutionary atonement is here. And 
there is a sound treatment of the concept of Christian unity: ‘‘What He is 
concerned with is a quite particular and special unity, the unity of the 
Church with the Father, through the Son, in the Holy Ghost”’ (p. 267). 

These sermons were first published in 1942, Already Liithi had a con- 
cern for the ecumenical obligation. Yet his is not a desire for union of 
Christians at any price. How well balanced his approach is: ‘‘So our 
attention is drawn once again to the festering wound of our Church, and 
of the Church as a whole. If only we were convinced that in fundamentals 
we are all at one, like Peter and John!... But unfortunately the situation 
is quite different ....It is in the very things that matter most that we 
are not as united as Peter and John. It is this unity in fundamentals that 
we need so desperately, and we must not conceal this need if we are to be 
honest” (pp. 347 f.). 

The sermon on the crucifixion has this among other notable passages: 
“It is not for nothing that Christ teaches us to pray: ‘Deliver us from evil.’ 
We are still living in enemy territory, but we have a refuge from the 
poisonous arrows of the evil one. There is now a sanctuary where the 
belaboured and distressed conscience, which is beginning to feel the un- 
bearable burden of its sin, can find a peaceful retreat; and that is the 
Cross, where our sin can be washed away even if it is blood-red” 
(pp. 305 f.). 

There are five sermons dealing with the resurrection and the appearances 
of the risen Christ. These too are of high quality. Take this protest in the 
sermon “The Testimony of Thomas” against what Liithi calls ‘‘a flat, 
superficial, and mediocre Christianity’’, “I am told that it is a criminal 
offense to pour water into the petrol tank of a motor car, because it stops 
the engine. But that is precisely what has happened in the Western Church. 
We have poured water into the fuel-tanks of the Church and have remained 
miserably stuck; and thus we have adulterated and watered down the 
Gospel. It is no wonder that this Christianity has had to remain stranded, 
neither chosen nor rejected. It would have been a miracle if things had 
not come to the present pass. But the testimony of Thomas runs, ‘My 
Lord and my God.’ ... But can we believe? Thomas could not, and, worse, 
he would not. But when the Lord chooses, and He does so choose; when 
God’s grace singles us out, then we do believe, whether we want to or not. 
So let us pray ceaselessly for the one thing that is needful, faith in our Lord 
and our God” (pp. 329 f.). 

In Liithi one finds in this series of sermons the keen theologian of Re- 
formed persuasion, the literary craftsman, the pastor’s heart, the discerner 
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of the signs of his times, the lively use of imagination. I have only this 
one book by which to gain knowledge of him, but it disposes me to speak 
of Liithi as one of God’s notable gifts to the church of this generation. 


ROBERT STRONG 


Montgomery, Alabama 


Merrill C. Tenney; New Testament Survey. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1961. xxi, 464. $5.95. 


In 1953 Dr. Merrill Tenney, Dean of the Graduate School of Wheaton 
College, published a volume designed to place at the student’s disposal a 
compact descriptive guide to the several books of the New Testament and 
to the world in which they took shape. Entitled The New Testament, An 
Historical and Analytical Survey, the volume was well received and widely 
used, particularly at the college level. It has now been published with 
a new title and format in a second revised edition designed to increase 
both its usefulness and attractiveness. While the substance of the original 
volume has been retained there is much that is new in the fresh edition, 
from the quality of the paper and typography to the heightened apprecia- 
tion of a visual approach to the world of the New Testament. 

The new format supplements the text of the volume with seventy-two 
photographs which make concrete the image of the men of antiquity, the 
stage on which they played their role and the records they left behind 
them. This feature undoubtedly enriches the total presentation, and will 
be appreciated by all who use the new edition. In addition the simple 
line-drawn maps of the first edition have been replaced with superior 
colored or shaded maps which are richer in detail and more expressive 
than those of the earlier edition. Two new maps have been added, one of 
“Rome in the Early Christian Era” and the second of ‘Jerusalem in the 
New Testament Era’’. On the other hand the map of the Roman road- 
system, and the separate maps recording the sites mentioned in each of 
the Four Gospels, are missing from the new edition. In a third edition the 
map of the Roman roads should be restored, or the road-system added to 
the map of the Roman Empire in the first century A.D. The splendid 
illustrations and maps lend an atlas-like quality to this second edition which 


definitely enhances its usefulness. Also new is a chapter on the text and 
transmission of the New Testament which now complements the chapter 
on canon with which Tenney originally concluded his work. 
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In the preface to the second edition Dr. Tenney specifies three areas of 
advance which have prompted the revision: new discoveries such as the 
Dead Sea Scrolls which shed light on Palestinian religion; the shift of 
scholarly opinion on problems of the New Testament; and an enlarging 
bibliography. It will be valuable to examine each of these three areas to 
gauge the degree of sharpening which is evident in the fresh edition. 
Writing in 1952, Dr. Tenney made a passing observation that there may be 
some connection between the Essenes described by Josephus and the 
Manual of Discipline recovered from Qumran. A note listed a few bib- 
liographical references, but outside of this cautious allusion to the Scrolls 
there were no other references to the documents from Khirbet Qumran. 
In the new edition seven paragraphs on the Qumran material have been 
added to the section treating the Essenes, accompanied by the caution 
that there are in the material both strong similarities to and some differ- 
ences from the description of Essene communities found in Philo and 
Josephus. What is surprising is that when Dr. Tenney describes Essene 
life and faith he does so in the Hellenistic terminology which Josephus 
adopted for his Roman readers (see p. 113). What the Scrolls have made 
very plain is that Josephus frequently used popular philosophic concep- 
tions to express genuinely Semitic concepts, and that his descriptions of 
Essene practice must be adjusted accordingly. In 1952, when this was 
not so certain, the close adherence to Josephus in a description of Essene 
faith is understandable, but it is less so in 1961. It may be noted also that 
in the fresh edition no mention is made of the important Nag Hammadi 
texts which shed considerable light on the transmission and adaptation of 
the sayings of Jesus in Gnostic circles in the early second century. For 
the study of the New Testament these Coptic texts may prove to be more 
significant than the Scroll material from Qumran. 

With respect to the shift in scholarly opinion on problems of the New 
Testament, there is little reflection of any considerable revision of what 
Tenney wrote in 1952 on the twenty-seven books of the New Testament. 
He does mention the Bodmer Papyrus on John (P®) when discussing the 
text of the New Testament, and he might have been expected to have 
mentioned the Bodmer Papyrus containing First and Second Peter (P”), 
dated ca. 200 A.D., which tends to strengthen the external attestation of 
the Petrine authorship of both epistles. Tenney mentions the problem of 
early external attestation to the authorship of II Peter, and critical schol- 
arly opinion may sense a challenge to the late date often assigned to 
II Peter in the new find. It is in the discussion of the Synoptic Problem 

that there is the greatest evidence of rewriting in the new edition. This 
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section is now treated within the chapter on ‘‘The Gospels as Literary 
Works”’, and has been rewritten in a far more satisfactory way. There is a 
less forthright rejection of the two-documentary hypothesis, although the 
questions which it leaves unresolved are underlined and alternative pro- 
posals made. An introduction to and evaluation of form-criticism has 
also been added to the text at this point, giving a more comprehensive 
treatment to the problem. Apart from this section, the rewriting appears 
to have consisted of minor changes involving single sentences. There are 
some omissions in this regard. One would have expected a revision in the 
dates offered for the Apocrypha (e.g., Wisdom of Solomon, 40 A.D.; 
Baruch, 70 A.D. or later), and correction of what may have originated 
as a typesetter’s error (Testimony [sic] of the Twelve Patriarchs for 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs), among others. 

Bibliographically the volume has been strengthened, particularly with 
respect to individual books of the New Testament where in the first edition 
only one to three items were listed (e. g., James, Thessalonians, Corinthians, 
Philippians). But a careful check reveals that in several areas of research 
there has been little or no revision, while there remain some unexpected 
omissions. Although the discovery of the Scrolls has been a factor prompt- 
ing revision, the bibliography fails to list a single volume on the Scrolls. 
One of the finest is F. M. Cross’ The Ancient Library of Qumran (1958), 
and one could well add for the general reader the two volumes by M. 
Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (1956) and More Light on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (1958). To the section on Judaism there should be added the 
monumental History of the Jewish People, by E. Schuerer. Also helpful 
for the English reader is a collection of texts in translation by C.K. Barrett 
entitled New Testament Background: Selected Documents (1957). To the 
two entries under Geography there could profitably be added the magnifi- 
cent Aflas of the Early Christian World edited by F. Van der Meer and C. 
Mohrmann (1959). The section headed ‘‘Archaeology and Introduction” 
should be divided, and the Introductions of A. H. McNeile (2nd ed., 
rev. by C. S. C. Williams, 1957) and A. Wikenhauser (1958) added to 
the list. One wonders why there has been no recent literature on text or 
canon added to the bibliography (e. g., F. V. Filson, Which Books belong 
to the New Testament? 1957). There has apparently, then, been only a 
partial revision of the bibliography, which should be carried further in 
the third edition. 

It is natural to speak of a third edition with a book like this, in spite of 
minor points to which attention may be called. The workmanship of both 
author and publisher has been of a high quality, and will ensure a large 
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circle of new friends for the book. It can be commended for college class- 
room use, and is the kind of reference volume the pastor will want to have 
in his study to put into the hands of intelligent laymen teaching in the 
church. 

WILLiaAM L, LANE 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


Ernst Haenchen: Die Botschaft des Thomas-Evangeliums. Berlin: Alfred 
Tépelmann. 1961. 76. Paper, DM 7.80. 


Matthew Black: The Scrolls and Christian Origins. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1961. xiii, 206. $3.95. 


Two fascinating archaeological discoveries of recent times are contend- 
ing for a place in the public eye. One of these, the Dead Sea Scrolls, has 
captured the public fancy, but the other, the Nag Hamadi finds, is con- 
siderably less known. And yet they too are extremely significant. In 1945 
some Egyptian peasants discovered thirteen books of papyrus bound in 
leather near the village of Nag Hamadi (the ancient Chenoboskion), some 
hundred kilometers northwest of Luxor. One of these made its way to 
Europe by way of the United States, but twelve were taken to the Coptic 
museum in Cairo. It was among this last group that the so-called Gospel 
of Thomas was found. 

The Coptic text of this copy of the Gospel of Thomas is thought to 
have been written about 400 A.D., and copied from an older copy, going 
back to an earlier Greek original from about the middle of the second 
century. Haenchen presents a translation of the Coptic which he seeks 
to make as literal as possible without actually reproducing all the mistakes 
of the Coptic scribe. In this he has succeeded, for the translation is clear 
and useful. 

Haenchen gives a helpful discussion concerning various views which 
seek to account for the agreement of some of the verses in the Gospel of 
Thomas with passages in the Synoptic Gospels. Quispel, for example, held 
that ‘‘Thomas” had taken his material from two non-canonical’ Gospels. 
Another view is that ‘‘Thomas”’ has taken his sayings from the canonical 
Gospels (principally the Synoptics) and combined passages from them with 
one another. Still another position is that the sayings of “Thomas” come 
from collections of sayings (Spruchsammlungen). But, according to 
Haenchen, we need not presuppose such a collection of sayings as a source 
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for what is found in the Gospel of Thomas. ‘‘Thomas’’ is an esoteric 
writing which is concerned, not with the saving work of Christ, but only 
with a word, a message. In reading the Gospels, such a one as “Thomas” 
would be interested only in ‘‘sayings’’ of Jesus. All that had to do with 
his miracles and death would fall away. Haenchen finds three basic themes 
in ‘‘Thomas’’, (1) The world of matter and action is evil, (2) Only the 
elect receive the enlightening knowledge which the “‘living Jesus’’ brings, 
and (3) The elect in the heart of his being is bound up with God and for 
that reason may hope for redemption. As far as the sayings themselves 
are concerned, Haenchen would classify them as both synoptic and pure 
gnostic. 

In proceeding to the interpretation of this ancient gnostic work Haenchen 
believes that we should adopt the standpoint that ‘‘Thomas” himself 
adopted, namely, that the work contains hidden words (Adyou d&mdxpu¢gor) 
whose real meaning is not apparent upon the surface. And to discover 
the hidden meaning we must start with those verses which clearly bear 
the gnostic mark. The results may then be checked with what we know of 
Gnosticism from Hippolytus, and if there is agreement, we may be fairly 
sure that we are on the right track. 

It is this procedure which the author follows, with the result that he 
gives a most illuminating discussion of the Gospel of Thomas and its 
teaching. In the recently revived interest in Gnosticism this work will 
have its place. .Not the least of its merits is its useful translation which 
should prove to be a boon to serious students of the Coptic language. 

The subtitle of Professor Black’s work is ‘“‘Studies in the Jewish Back- 
ground of the New Testament”, and this more accurately reflects the con- 
tents of the book than does the actual title. In reality comparatively little 
is said concerning the origins of Christianity, although from what is men- 
tioned, it becomes clear that no effort is made to explain Christianity as a 
supernaturally revealed religion or Jesus Christ as the Son of God who 
became man. The great emphasis of the book lies upon the Jewish back- 
ground of the New Testament. Particularly in its historical section, the 
work contains a mine of information. 

This is not a consistently easy book to read, for the style is at times 
dull and heavy. The situation in Judea in the first century B.C. is char- 
acterized as ‘tone of a widespread and dangerously proliferating and 
fissiparous heteropraxis”’ (p. 8). Doubtless this characterization is correct, 
but it might have been stated in a more appealing manner. 

Black adopts as the best working hypothesis the identification of the 
Qumran sect with the Essenes, and gives a thorough discussion of the ques- 
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tion. Essenism itself, he believes, crystallized out of the older Hasidaean 
movement during the reign of Jonathan (160-142 B.C.). Before 70 A.D. 
there was in Palestine widespread Jewish ‘“‘non-conformity” which held a 
different canon of Scripture and different customs from the Pharisees 
(p. 166). This Jewish sectarianism is thought by Black to represent a 
survival of ‘‘the old pre-Ezra type of Hebrew religion” (p. 167). The 
historical link between this ‘‘non-conformity” and the New Testament is 
not found in the Hellenists, as Cullmann suggested, but in the Hebraists 
of Acts, and probably through the “‘sect of the Nazarenes”’ (Acts 24:5). 

This thesis, argues Professor Black, is supported by the theological 
evidence. For one thing the Qumran sect practiced baptismal rites in 
connection with a movement of repentance or entrance into a New Cove- 
nant, and this is thought to form an “impressive preparation for New 
Testament religion” (p. 168). Again, a sacred meal such as that engaged 
in at Qumran is believed to lie behind the daily “breaking of bread”’ 
mentioned in Acts 2:42. 

With respect to legal beliefs and practices Black points out that one of 
the halakhoth of Qumran agrees with the teaching of Mark 10:6 on divorce, 
but that on the whole it is in questions of legalistic teaching and practice 
that Qumran differs most markedly from the New Testament. 

The sect at Qumran also expected the coming of two Messiahs, who 
would constitute a partnership something like that of Moses and Aaron. 
In addition they looked for the coming of a prophetic figure like that of 
Deuteronomy 18:18, so that there would be a triumvirate of deliverers. 

For the study of first century Judaism this book is of great value. It is 
to be commended also for its restraint and for its refusal to make dogmatic 
assertions where such cannot safely be made. As an example of Black’s 
thoroughness of treatment, and also because of the present-day interest 
in the subject, we may note his discussion of baptism. 

As is well known, the Qumran sectarians regarded themselves as mem- 
bers of a New Covenant, entrance into which was annually celebrated at 
a solemn convocation that probably took place at one of the great yearly 
festivals, most likely Pentecost. After the preparatory rites there was the 
baptismal rite, which, as Black points out, is actually mentioned only 
once, namely, IQS v. 13. The act was so well known, thinks Black, that 
there was no need to mention it. 

Qumran excavations have shown the presence of cisterns with steps 
descending into them, and it has been suggested that these were baptistries. 
Black remarks that the “entering” or ‘‘renewing” of the covenant ‘‘was 
by descending into and ascending from the baptismal waters” (p. 96). 
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But the only passage in the Manual of Discipline to which appeal may be 
made is 5:13, which reads pnpn vy. nrmva ny> op M2’ dx. This is con- 
fessedly a difficult sentence. For one thing it begins a new section, and its 
significance is not as a clear as might be desired. It seems to warn against 
non-sectarians taking part in purification rites, but precisely what rela- 
tionship ‘‘entering the waters’’ bore to membership in the sect is difficult 
to determine. On the basis of this passage alone, however, one cannot 
say that total immersion is implied. If total immersion was practiced, 
that fact must be learned from other sources, not from the Manual of 
Discipline. 

Black points out that a distinguishing feature of the Qumran rites was 
that they were practiced in relation to a movement of repentance. It is 
true that entrance into the covenant involved a confession of sin, but the 
resemblances between Qumran and the proclamation and practice of John 
the Baptist was something truly new, for he was the ‘‘one crying in the 
wilderness” of whom Isaiah spoke. What a grand thing his mighty procla- 
mation of repentance was! Echoing against those Judean hills which had 
witnessed the ascension of Elijah, John’s voice cried out, “Repent”. And 
those who came out to hear him — may not men from Qumran have been 
among them? — heard that word thundered forth with a wealth and depth 
of new meaning. ‘‘Repent’” — no mere renouncing of the world in order 
to enter a sect, but a whole-souled turning from sin, for the true Messiah 
was at hand. 

The study of the Qumran documents causes to stand out the great 
difference between the teachings of the sectaries and the majestic revela- 
tion of the New Testament. And in understanding the teachings of the 
sectaries the present work should prove to be a great help. 


EpwarpD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


John C. Whitcomb, Jr. and Henry M. Morris: The Genesis Flood. The 
Biblical Record and its Scientific Implications. Philadelphia: The Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Publishing Co. 1961. xxv, 518. $8.95. 


The authors of this volume are to be commended for their earnest desire 
to adhere to the trustworthiness of Scripture, and for their willingness to 
engage in extended research to show the harmony of their interpretation of 
Scripture with the data of geology. Dr. Whitcomb is Professor of Old 
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Testament at Grace Theological Seminary; Dr. Morris is Professor of 
Hydraulic Engineering at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Their aim is to 
place Scripture first. Many today would place Scriptural and scientific 
evidence upon an equality, and then interpret the Bible in terms of current 
scientific data or adopt an agnostic attitude toward fundamental doctrines 
of revelation. But in their handling of the early chapters of Genesis the 
authors of this book are faithful with respect to the integrity of the account, 
the reality of the created ‘‘kinds’’, and Adam's creation as a new creature, 
body and soul, made in God’s image to be the father of the human race. 
Their unwavering testimony to such things is wholesome and refreshing. 
It is necessary to project briefly the authors’ specific position with respect 
to the flood and then to inquire into the Scriptural ground for this position. 
The ‘‘days”’ of creation are held to be days of twenty-four hours (p. 228). 
While the Ussher chronology is found to be too strict (pp. 474 ff.) never- 
theless ‘‘Genesis 11 cannot be stretched beyond certain limits” (p. 483), 
and the authors conclude that “‘the Flood may have occurred as much as 
three to five thousand years before Abraham” (p. 489). The ‘‘waters above 
the firmament” of Gen. 1:7 remained as a “‘canopy of waters” until the 
flood, when the opening of ‘“‘the windows of heaven” poured them forth 
upon the earth (pp. 77, 255-258). Gen. 2:5-6 indicates that there was 
“no rainfall before the Flood’’ and consequently ‘‘very little geological 
work” between the creation and the flood (pp. 241 f.). Then at the same 
time that the “‘windows of heaven” were opened at the flood, ‘‘all the 
fountains of the great deep’’ were ‘‘broken up” (Gen. 7:11); by this state- 
ment ‘‘great volcanic explosions and eruptions are clearly implied’’, 
“probably both on the lands and under the seas”, whereby ‘“‘great quanti- 
ties of liquids, perhaps liquid rocks or magmas, as well as water .. . burst 
forth through great fountains”; in association with these convulsions, 
“there must also have been great earthquakes and... tidal waves... 
throughout the world” (p. 122). The ‘‘ocean basins were fractured and up- 
lifted sufficiently to pour waters over the continents” (p. 9). ‘‘Tremendous 
quantities of earth and rock must have been excavated”’; there was ‘‘exten- 
sive erosion ...on a global scale” and as a result ‘‘unprecendented sedi- 
mentary activity”, providing ‘‘ideal conditions for formation of fossils’’ 
(p. 123), which must have been “entrapped and buried in the. swirling 
sediments’’ (p. 128). The richness of the fossil deposits, in number and 
variety, ‘‘fits well with the Genesis record of the character and magnitude 
of the great Flood”’ (p. 130). ‘‘The great Deluge of Noah’s day is seen to 
account for a large portion of the sedimentary rocks of the earth's crust”’ 
(p. 439); “if the Bible record is true, most of the strata .. . were laid down 
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in the course of a single year under catastrophic conditions” (p, 451). Then 
in order to drain off the waters from the land, the ocean basins were en- 
larged and deepened, while the earth’s great mountain systems were raised 
up at the same time (Psalms 104:8: ‘‘the mountains rose, the valleys sank 
down’’), causing a second great period of erosion and sedimentation (pp. 
77, 128, 267, 269, 287). Loss of the vapor canopy caused new extremes of 
temperature; the Siberian mammoths were suddenly frozen (pp. 288 ff.). 
“‘Snow began to fall, quite possibly for the first time in earth’s history”, 
giving rise to the glacial period, a third stage of erosional activity (pp. 
292 ff.). After the flood, ‘tectonic and volcanic disturbances” evidently 
continued in ‘‘what might be called residual catastrophism for many 
centuries’ after Noah disembarked from the ark (pp. 312 f.). 

Is this the picture drawn for us in the Bible? It seems clear that the 
Bible does not require such a course of events. A few observations are 
necessary. First, possible inferences from Scripture may not be plausible 
inferences, while necessary inferences arise only from firm exegetical 
grounds. If Scripture allows certain possible inferences, it may also allow 
quite different inferences as well. A canopy of waters above the firmament, 
existing from the second day of creation until the flood and then removed, 
is not a necessary inference. The absence of rain described in Genesis 2:5 
probably refers especially to the area of Eden, before it was prepared for 
man, rather than to an absence of rain over the whole world from the crea- 
tion until the flood. And what is meant by the breaking up of ‘‘all the 
fountains of the great deep’’? Like the opening of ‘‘the windows of heaven”, 
this expression describes a physical event, which caused waters to flood the 
land. But we simply cannot describe the character or degree or extent of 
this physical event; the Bible does not tell us. The Bible says the waters 
rose, and the waters later receded; but it is silent respecting immense 
tidal waves. Except for Noah and his family, the flood destroyed the 
human race; but we do not know whether it covered the entire globe. The 
Bible likewise says nothing about the rise of the great mountain ranges of 
the world after the flood, unless it be in Psalm 104:8, ‘‘the mountains rose, 
the valleys sank down”; but even if this verse does refer to mountains 
increasing their height after the flood, it does not require that the major part 
of the vertical elevation of the world’s higher mountain ranges was achieved 
at that time. 

A basic element in the authors’ thinking is chronology. ‘Divine revela- 
tion... records a Creation and subsequent universal Flood, both occurring 
only a few thousand years ago!”’ (p. 391); ‘‘the Biblical revelation of actual 
human and earthly history indicates a relatively ephemeral existence, 
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beginning only some eight to ten thousand years ago” (p. 346, footnote). 
With this may be contrasted the position of B. B. Warfield, as expressed 
in his article “On the Antiquity and the Unity of the Human Race” 
(republished in Warfield: Biblical and Theological Studies, Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1952): 


for aught we know instead of twenty generations and some two thousand 
years measuring the interval between the creation and the birth of 
Abraham, two hundred generations, and something like twenty thousand 
years, or even two thousand generations and something like two hundred 
thousand years may have intervened. In a word, the Scriptural data 
leave us wholly without guidance in estimating the time which elapsed 
between the creation of the world and the deluge and between the 
deluge and the call of Abraham. So far as the Scripture assertions are 
concerned, we may suppose any length of time to have intervened 
between these events which may otherwise appear reasonable (p. 247). 


The approach of Warfield respects the silences of Scripture. It relies 
upon the full, verbal, infallibility of Scripture on all subjects on which 
Scripture speaks, but it holds that the Bible is not concerned to provide a 
detailed genealogy and chronology of the human race, so that we may 
properly turn to the data of natural revelation in our inquiries respecting 
that chronology. In the same manner the reviewer would say that while 
everything that the Bible says respecting history, nature, and geology is 
authentic and infallible, yet the Bible is not concerned to give us a sys- 
tematic outline of historical geology. In geological studies, then, honoring 
fully the overruling divine authority of Scripture and the great Scriptural 
landmark of creation in all exegetical detail, and all in the Bible that may 
bear upon geology, including all that we know certainly from Scripture 
about the flood, we must concern ourselves also with the natural data of 
geology. It is only after these considerations are cleared, and the Christian 
philosophy of science recognized as uniquely distinct from all false philos- 
ophies of science, that the Christian approach to geology comes into its 
proper exercise. 

The authors have given us a book concerned with geology, and they 
deal with geological problems in great detail, seeking to examine every 
known objection to their position. It is therefore important to mention 
briefly some of the major geological issues with which they grapple. 

‘Uniformitarianism” is set over against “catastrophism’”’ throughout. 
The former is viewed as ‘‘the belief that existing physical processes, acting 
essentially as at present, are sufficient to account for all past changes and 
for the present state of the astronomic, geologic and biologic universe”’ 
(p. xx, footnote). ‘“‘Catastrophism’’, on the other hand, the authors inter- 
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pret as one cluster of global catastrophes which occurred by divine inter- 
position at the flood, accounting for most rock strata and practically all 
fossils. Much of their argument against uniformitarianism is based upon 
numerous quotations showing that naturalistic geologists themselves either 
allow for catastrophes or find great inconsistencies which they cannot 
explain. In the opinion of the reviewer the evidence seems to indicate a 
great deal of “uniformitarianism” and a great deal of ‘‘catastrophism”’: a 
“uniformitarianism” of divine providence whereby very much of the rock 
formations and fossils was laid down by processes similar to existing pro- 
cesses, and a ‘‘catastrophism’”’ of divine providence whereby many changes, 
such as overflows of volcanic rock upon vast areas, and certain types of 
mountain building, of continental subsidence and uplift, and of fossiliza- 
tion, as well as glaciation, took place much more rapidly. 

Stratigraphy is a major difficulty for flood geology. Sedimentary strata 
all over the world exhibit regularity of deposition and lines of demarcation, 
indicating that each rock layer was originally lithified under pressure from 
above, applied in such a way as not to destroy the intrinsic identity of the 
formation. Sequences of clearly distinguished strata often rise one upon 
the other, horizontally uniform and in thicknesses grading down to thin 
laminations. Such orderly structures seem to have been laid down slowly 
under non-violent conditions and not in the great flood because, as J. 
Laurence Kulp observes in the article ‘‘Deluge Geology’’, in the Journal of 
the American Scientific A fiiliation, II, 1 ‘‘If the sedimentary rocks were once 
unconsolidated debris at the same time and the entire muddy mass was 
subjected to compressional stress the result would be a chaotic mixture of 
material” (p. 9). 

Fossilization also compounds the problem, for countless fossils in rich 
variety are found in these sedimentary strata, and in formations very deep 
in the earth. Coal seams occur 4,000 feet below the surface, intercalated 
with layers of limestone, shale, or sandstone. Many fossil materials thus 
appear to have been deposited over much longer periods of time than the 
authors allow. They consider the oft-cited case of the successive fossil 
forests at Specimen Ridge in Yellowstone Park (pp. 418 ff.), and suggest 
that these fossil stumps were transported from other localities in waves, 
before each volcanic burial. Yet the forests appear to have grown ail in 
their present location, one after the other, each being covered with volcanic 
ash which had then to be reduced to soil in which the roots of a new forest 
could eventually grow. There were more than thirty such successive for- 
ests; and after complete lithification the adjacent river had yet to erode 
its way down 2,000 feet to bring the whole structure to view. 
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Radiochemical methods of dating the age of the earth, such as that based 
upon the rate of disintegration of uranium, are believed by most writers 
to show an age so great as not to be “remotely comparable to the few 
thousand years implied by the Bible’’ (p. 343). The authors question the 
precision of these tests, but say that ‘‘there is no question that the vast 
majority of these geochronometers have given estimates of geologic age 
immensely greater than any possible estimate based on Biblical chronology. 
The radioactive estimates ... usually yield age values measured in hun- 
dreds of millions of years and some up to three billions of years’’ (p. 333). 
The minerals, therefore, were created with an ‘‘appearance of age’’ (p. 345). 
“All these primeval clocks, since they were ‘wound up’ at the same time, 
were also set to ‘read’ the same time. Whatever this ‘setting’ was, we 
may call it the ‘apparent age’ of the earth, but the ‘true age’ of the earth 
can only be known by means of divine revelation” (p. 346). The reviewer 
would ask, what if the Bible does not tell us the age of the earth? Then we 
must allow for the possibility that the revelation of nature, in yielding the 
“apparent” age of the earth, may be entirely in- harmony with the 
Scriptural account of creation. 

Many other geological, biological, and anthropological problems are 
discussed in the book, and interesting hypotheses are brought forward. 
There are excellent indexes. This volume will be valuable for reference on 
those issues which arise when we consider, as we must, the early history of 
the earth, of life, and of man. 


ARTHUR W. KUSCHEE, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


J. P. A. Mekkes: Scheppingsopenbaring en Wijsbegeerte. Kampen: J.H. 
Kok N. V. 1961. 135. Fl. 6.90. 


The author of this book is a member of a group of Christian philosophers 
usually associated in the English-speaking world with the names of D. H. 
Th. Vollenhoven and Herman Dooyeweerd. Dr. Mekkes’ field of special 
interest is that of jurisprudence and politics. But, like Dr. Dooyeweerd, 
Mekkes seeks to relate his teachings in his special field to his general philos- 
ophy. And it is with the principles of his general philosophy that he is 
concerned in this work. It is his desire to compare a truly Christian ap- 
proach in philosophy with that of modern immanentist thinking, especially 
with that of recent existentialism. 
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It is to be appreciated in existentialism, says Mekkes, that it rejects the 
supposedly neutral approach to philosophy as this is found in earlier 
rationalism and in idealism. Existentialists call attention to the place of 
the thinker in relation to his thought. This is in itself a step in the right 
direction. Do not Christian philosophers do likewise? Do they not call 
attention to the fact that back of the supposedly neutral philosophic 
efforts of men there is the would-be autonomous man who uses his philos- 
ophy as a means toward the fulfilment of his own self-centered desires? 

This is true. All the more important is the question as to what one’s 
view of the thinker is. And on this point existentialism and Christianity 
stand squarely opposed to one another. 

If the Christian thinker is fully self-conscious with respect to his own 
position then he will make his thinking wholly subject to the revelation 
given him in sovereign fashion by God in Christ. He will then seek to 
clear himself from every remnant of autonomous self-reflection (p. 28). 
The Christian philosopher learns to know who and what he is by listening 
to the revelation of God as it speaks of him (p. 29). By faith in the Christ 
of the Scriptures alone does he know who and what he is. 

Over against this faith of the Christian stands the faith of the exis- 
tentialist thinker. His faith is a “blind trust’’ in man as self-sufficient 
(p. 29). Having this faith he resembles the philosophers of earlier schools 
of thought. And because the existentialist has this blind trust in man his 
philosophy suffers from the same basic antinomy that marks every form 
of apostate thought. On the one hand apostate man assumes that theo- 
retical thought is legislative for the nature of all reality, inclusive of man 
himself. On the other hand apostate thought assumes that man himself 
as sovereign in his will and being is the source of all meaning. Thus the 
existentialist too is committed, on the one hand, to an all-encompassing 
rationalism and determinism that would swallow him up with all his 
individuality and freedom and, on the other hand, to an irrationalism in 
which the impervious individual cannot. hear others or make himself 
heard by others. 

It is, therefore, important, argues Mekkes, that we inquire into the 
assumed existential position of each thinker with which we deal (p. 32). 
Suppose we listen to Heidegger as he charges us as Christians with being 


committed in advance to the type of answers that we give to every philo- 
sophic problem (idem). Shall we seek to escape the point of his dagger by 
some rationalist scheme of a neutral sort? Not if we know and believe our 


own position. Then we have no hesitation in admitting that our answers 
on basic issues are involved in our basic submission to the authority of the 
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revelation to which we submit. Having said this much, we point out to 
Heidegger that he has failed to enter into an examination of the real source 
of his own thinking. He has been uncritical in not seeing that he requires 
of us that to which he will not himself submit (pp. 32 f.). He does not give 
himself an account of himself in terms of his own principle of communica- 
tion. 

As a Christian I do seek to be critical. Christian thinking alone is truly 
critical. And as truly critical it is free from the destructive antinomy in- 
herent in existentialism. Being set free in terms of my Christian faith I am 
also set free from the spider-web of dialectical relations in which the 
phenomenological reduction of Husserl or the thought of the existentialists 
would catch me (p. 34). 

And while the Christian thinker, in being critical, is set free from the 
dialectical coils produced by the would-be autonomous thinker he has, at 
the same time, found the true platform of communication with those who 
reject his view (p. 35). The Christian must ask the existentialist not to 
hide his basic presupposition with respect to himself as a thinker. Only 
when the basic presuppositions are frankly exposed on both sides is it 
possible to have intelligible communication (p. 35). Only by being truly 
critical is the grand perspective of a way of thought that leads to truth 
instead of to frustration opened up to men (p. 36). God speaks to men 
clearly, in the simple fact of their existence (p. 38). God speaks to men 
clearly in the whole of their environment (p. 48). Man must therefore 
listen to God’s voice. Man cannot escape the call of God to him (p .47). All 
of man’s thinking is done either in obedience or in disobedience to the voice 
of God. It is this that existentialism, for all its stress on the idea that man 
is involved in his thinking, does not realize (p. 47). It hides from itself 
the fact that all its dialecticism is done in obedience to man, as autonom- 
ous. For this reason it has no unity in its thought (p. 49). From the 
Christian point of view existentialism, as a modern form of apostate 
thought, is not truly existential at all. 


The main argument of Mekkes’ book is now before us. This main argu- 
ment is made fruitful by further discussions on the question of the relation 
of philosophy to theology. Both must subject themselves to revelation. If 
they do then there will be no stress and strain between them. Again the 
argument is made to tell with respect to the question of the place of “‘fact’’ 
in apologetics. ‘‘All ‘facts’ and ‘states-of-affairs’ can be called objective 
only in relation to a subjectivity”’ (p. 64). And the subject involved in the 
observation of facts is either the apostate subject or the subject redeemed 
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through Christ and his Spirit (¢dem). The former has usurped the place 
of God. The apostate subject gives its own revelation with respect to the 
facts. For apostate man the facts are what they are because they reveal 
man. Therefore apostate man has no unity in his outlook (idem). Only 
the believing subject sees the facts of creation for what they are, for he 
sees them in terms of the unity that exists in them through the death and 
resurrection of Christ (p. 81). 

It is thus that the ‘‘fundamental antithesis” (p. 99) that exists between 
the apostate and the redeemed subject is seen to be clear and all-embracing. 
The ‘thypothesis’’ of common grace must not be made to tone down this 
antithesis. It is only on Christian presuppositions that predication has 
meaning. It is only he who has been saved by grace from the assumption 
of the self-sufficiency of man and his ‘‘reason”’ who sees this fact. And he 
must not allow this great mercy to slip from him by constructing any of 
his theological doctrines by means of the methodology of apostate man 
(ch. 8). 

At all costs, then, the Christian thinker must carry on his theology and 
his philosophy in terms of his communion with the suffering of Christ 
(p. 103). Only then will he seek to be nothing less and nothing more than 
an instrument of the revelation of God to men (p. 105). Only then will he 
have the courage to point out to men that the true development and open- 
ing up of the possibilities of creation in its history are realized and will be 
realized alone through him who is the first-born of every creature. All 
revelation enters in Christ. And revelation is power. If man seeks to 
resist the wisdom and power that is in Christ he thereby exhibits his folly 
and effects his ruin. Accordingly, Christian philosophy as well as Christian 
theology must humbly but boldly speak forth the wisdom and saving power 
that is in Jesus Christ. The wisdom of the world has been, and is being, 
made foolishness with God. It is only through the foolishness of preaching 
that those are saved who believe. 


J. van der Hoeven speaks of the publication of this book of Mekkes as 
an event of major importance (cf. Opbouw, 5 Januari, 1962). The book is 
small, he says, but its significance is out of all proportion to its size. Looking 


back on twenty-five years of work carried on by those who have sought to 
develop a truly Christian philosophy, Mekkes enjoins upon us the need of 
humility. If we believe in Christ as the way, the truth and the life of 
philosophy and science as well as of theology, we have been given our belief 
by Christ through his Spirit. If as Christian philosophers we are compelled 
to reject the views of such modern thinkers as Heidegger and Sartre, we 
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must first follow them through all the labyrinth of their thought. Unless 
we have done this our criticism is superficial and premature. Again true 
modesty requires us to admit that many of our theological constructions 
are not really and intelligently related to Christ and his redeeming work. 

But though modesty be the first requirement for Christian thinkers, they 
must not hesitate to point out to Heidegger and others that there is no 
meaning and coherence in their views. Their views center in man as ulti- 
mate and therefore self-explanatory. But it is man who himself needs to 
be first interpreted in terms of Christ before he can find meaning in his 
world. Therefore, with Paul, the Christian thinker must say that while 
the wisdom of this world is, even today, called foolishness with God, it 
pleases God to save, even philosophy, through the foolishness of preaching. 

We would join van der Hoeven in his evaluation of the book of Mekkes. 


CorNELIUS VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


ed. Ian Ramsay: Prospect for Metaphysics, Essays of Metaphysical 
Exploration. New York: Philosophical Library. 1961. 240. $6.00. 


In the above symposium held at Downside Abbey in Easter Week, 1959, 
the paper of C. B. Daly, ‘Metaphysics and the Limits of Language”, 
acquaints us clearly with the situation in British philosophy that gave rise 
to this metaphysical prospecting and summarizes for us most fully the 
position taken by the majority of the participants. 

The occasion for their reflections is the vehement and even truculent 
attack upon metaphysics and theology by the British logical positivists, 
notably A. J. Ayer, whose thought draws upon Bertrand Russell and more 
remotely upon David Hume. According to Ayer, all types of metaphysics 
“are excluded for the same reason, that they fail to conform to the condi- 
tions of empirical verification under which alone a factual statement can 
be meaningful. Philosophical analysis can, he claimed, uncover the gram- 
matical blunders and logical errors which led philosophers into the illusion 
of metaphysics” (p. 179). 

The above volume, and others which have preceded it, are a token that 
British metaphysicians, not content with having been put on the shelf, 
have stepped down and are fighting back. Their first countercharge is 
that logical positivism, which claimed that the methods of mathematics 
and the empirical sciences were the only avenues to objective reality and 


meaningful statements of fact, is itself covertly metaphysical. Daly 
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remarks, ‘‘That logical positivism was itself a nest of metaphysical assump- 





tions and fallacies is now generally agreed and a matter of history” 
(idem). 

The challenge of logical positivism, however, was not altogether for the 
bad. Its insistence on verification, Daly says, stimulated reflection on the 
relation of metaphysics to science. Its emphasis on analysis stimulated 
investigation into the various meanings of ‘‘meaning”’ and the diversity of 
languages. 

Most of the members of the symposium reflect these stimuli. That is 
not to say that they all employ the same method. Some of the contributions 
discuss the possibility of metaphysics, while others are themselves meta- 
physical essays. The paper of Mark Pontifex, ‘‘The Question of Evil”, 
is a metaphysical essay of the old school, which purports ‘‘to show that 
there is a possible explanation of evil which reconciles its presence in 
creation with the existence of God” (p. 137). By far the larger number of 
the contributors, however, have been influenced by philosophical analysis, 
although they object to the way it has been employed by the positivists. 
Generally speaking, the essays are strongly empirical. In the poorer con- 
tributions this empiricism often degenerates into a philosophical chit-chat 
about how people are using words these days, or how they have used them 
in the past. More significantly the essays attempt to open up the way to 
metaphysics on the basis of a broad empiricism. Such a metaphysical 
thinking appeals not to deductive logic but to a form of intuition (p. 9), 
which appears at the boundaries of what is susceptible to scientific 
investigation. 

It is therefore not surprising that these writers find the phenomenological 
method appealing. Rudolf Otto is congenial because of his phenomenology 
of religion (pp. 82 f.), and Husserl is considered important for his philo- 
sophical method (p. 194). 

Although the symposium seeks to cut out new channels for metaphysics, 
the old dangers of metaphysical thinking are often in evidence. A. C. Ewing 
insists in his essay, ‘The Autonomy of Ethics’’, that ethical norms are 
logically prior to God (p. 49). D. A. Rees in his “Metaphysical Schemes 
and Moral Principles’ says that metaphysics must embody evaluations, 
4. €., a judgment as to what is the most real being or an idea of degrees of 
reality (p. 25). Mark Pontifex argues not only that there is a chain of 
being (p. 121), but also allows for the inevitability of evil in the attainment 
of the good (p. 123). 

The resurgence of metaphysical thinking brings with it a new emphasis 
on natural theology. One of the most interesting aspects of this volume 
for the Reformed theologian is its firm rejection throughout of the so-called 
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“new reformation” or “biblical” theology (pp. 97 f.) and existentialism. 
Howard Root in ‘‘Metaphysics and Religious Belief’’ objects to the idea 
of Barth, et al., that there is no criterion or justification of belief other 
than belief itself (p. 74). Ian Ramsey in ‘On the Possibility and Purpose 
of a Metaphysical Theology” insists on the need for plotting rationally the 
universe and man’s place in it (p. 153). Hywel D. Lewis in his ‘God and 
Mystery” has some trenchant remarks about the current fashion of 
describing authentic inter-personal relationships in terms of a completely 
un-normed I-thou relation (pp. 208, 214 f.). Without developing his ideas 
into a well-rounded philosophical position, he at least makes several state- 
ments of considerable aphoristic value. ‘Moral wisdom turns much on 
knowing when and how much to involve ourselves in the lives of others” 
(p. 215). In the same vein he rightly objects that the proponents of the 
I-thou scheme “usually make the distinction between the ‘I-Thou’ rela- 
tionship and our other contacts with persons exceptionally sharp, and 
sometimes absolute” (idem). 

There are also interesting parallels to statements often made in Reformed 
circles. C. B. Daly presents an interesting discussion of Camus’ absurdism. 
His irrationalism and absurdism arose, Daly says, because Camus set out 
with a false ideal of human understanding, demanding an all-comprehensive 
explanation or none at all (p. 195). Although Daly insists, along with the 
other contributors, that scientific thought is neutral (p. 191), he neverthe- 
less has some interesting things to say about the correlation of self- 
knowledge with knowledge of God. This correlation, he says, ‘‘receives 
striking negative corroboration in modern positivism, for which both God 
and self are meaningless” (p. 185). 

Although the newer metaphysics, as typified in this volume, involves a 
return to natural theology, at least one author strikes a warning note. In 
his ‘‘Metaphysics and Religious Belief’? Howard Root closes with a chal- 
lenge that has been felt strongly by Reformed apologetics. ‘“‘If we continue 
to say that there are reasons for accepting one set of beliefs rather than 
another, we are that far committed to something which I should call 
metaphysics. But it will have to be a metaphysics which can somehow 
do justice not only to our desire for a Natural Theology but also to our 
religiously inspired distrust of Natural Theology. Just what it would 
look like is very much worth finding out” (p. 79). Would it be altogether ° 
out of place to suggest that one of the places Mr. Root might begin looking 
is in the Apologetics of Dr. C. Van Til? 


RoBert D. KNUDSEN 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Gordon H. Clark: Religion, Reason and Revelation. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Publishing Co. 1961. ix, 241. $3.75. 


The first chapter of this book at least should be required reading for all 
writers and teachers. Dr. Clark exposes the utter childishness of positions 
which have fathered whole generations of students and shaped popular 
thought concerning things religious. 

Academic religious approaches which are considered include: (1) There 
is a philosophy of religion which controls all psychologies of religion. 
(2) If the essence of conversion is integration of personality, what about 
men like Hitler and Stalin. They too could say, “This one thing I do”. 
(3) Teachers of religion who place the emphasis on emotion rather than 
intellect are not using “pure description”. (4) The notion that there is a 
unity or common denominator in all religions including Christianity cannot 
stand scholarly analysis. 

Forthrightly Clark chooses the Westminster Confession as the purest 
and most comprehensive expression of Christianity. This choice is not 
only reasonable, but it also becomes the basis of sound reasoning. 

A unique treatment of faith and reason proceeds under four significant 
heads: The Roman Catholic view comes under ‘Reason and Faith”’. 
Philosophy from Descartes to Hegel is under ‘‘Reason without Faith”. 
The outbursts of irrationalism and mysticism are headed ‘‘Faith without 
Reason’’. In the final division called ‘Faith and Reason’’ the author 
argues that (1) reason and faith are not antithetical but harmonious and 
(2) true faith has intellectual content. 

Clark diagnoses the Roman Catholic incompatibility between reason 
and faith thus: It is impossible to know and believe (on bare authority) 
the same thing at the same time — Thomas no longer believes in God's 
existence, he knows that God exists because he has proved it. Consider- 
able space is given to discussing the ‘“‘proofs’”’ for God's existence. On the 
cosmological argument, says Clark, hangs the fate of all natural as opposed 
to revealed theology. Clark then proceeds to show that these arguments 
cannot be accepted because they repeatedly violate the rules of formal 
logic. But to this reviewer, this method of disposing of the “proofs” 
leaves questions. (1) Do we not discard the proofs for spiritual as well as 
logical reasons? (2) When we catch men like Aquinas and Hodge in the 
formal rules of logic, is it not too much like catching a bear in a mouse trap? 
For instance, Aquinas violates the rules of logic because he insists that 
“no term when applied to God can have precisely the same meaning it has 
when applied to men or things” (p. 38). 
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With the loss of the cosmological arguments the Roman notion of reason 
and faith gives way to a new rubric, Reason without Faith. After a brief 
but trenchant analysis of the thought currents around both Reformation 
and Renaissance, Dr. Clark plunges into an examination of the sources of 
that faith in reason which holds that reason has no need of faith. The 
modern world is here in essence. After grappling with seventeenth century 
rationalism Clark concludes that reason without faith not only provides 
no religion, it supports no knowledge of any kind. 

Next an analysis of Empiricism shows that: ‘Empiricism . . . has blun- 
dered fatally. It has surreptitiously inserted at the beginning of the 
learning process an idea of space which does not exist until after the 
process has been well nigh completed .... the attempt to found knowledge 
on ‘reason’ as distinct from revelation has failed’’ (p. 58). 

From arguments a principle emerges. Without the sure foundation of 
revealed religion there can be no communication with reality, no structure 
of knowledge. 

But men want to escape this revelation and how shall they do it? The 
only one remaining way of escape is in faith without reason, and here 
begins our contemporary story. Twentieth-century Fundamentalism in 
varying degrees, says Clark, takes this road by advocating faith without 
reason and in disparaging the intellect. But, says the author, Neo- 
orthodoxy is more anti-rational since it descends from the post-Hegelian 
philosophy of Karl Marx and S¢gren Kierkegaard. Ethics for Marx were 
relative. The right was replaced by class demands, to be enforced not 
proved. Kierkegaard held that real religion does not consist of under- 
standing anything, it is a matter of feeling. ‘‘Whether God exists or not is 
immaterial. What counts is the individual’s relation to an unknown 
Something” (p. 77). 

The revolt against reason continues in Nietzsche. ‘‘There is no such 
thing as mind .... we never find a fact in nature.... What we now call 
truth therefore is that kind of error without which a species cannot live”’ 
(p. 79). William James next takes up the attack on fixed truth. ‘“‘Knowl- 
edge must come through experience...as an ever flowing stream of 
consciousness .. . . things are constantly merging into each other” (p. 81). 
If belief in a finite god helps then it is good. Another example of the 
collapse of human reason is, surprisingly enough, provided by Emil Brunner 
with his virtual denial of objective truth. It is noteworthy that he is placed 
by Clark among those who disparage the intellect. Brunner holds that God 
is free from the limitations of abstract truth and can reveal himself in 
false statements as easily as in true. This, declares Clark, “‘is more Neo 
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than orthodox’. ‘‘Brunner certainly does not stand in the tradition of 
Calvin” (p. 86). 

The last section of the chapter “‘Faith and Reason” may bring objections. 
In the make-up of faith mere intellectual assent is impossible. This notion, 
says Clark, betrays an unscriptural foundation in the schizophrenic faculty 
psychology. ‘‘There can be no intellection without volition, for intellectual 
assent is itself an act of will” (p. 98). Do you refer to the text, “the devils 
believe and tremble”? Says Clark, ‘The belief that causes the devils to 
shudder is a belief that God is one’”’ (p. 102). On page 103 Dr. Clark sum- 
marizes: ‘Let it be remembered that the Bible teaches the unity of the 
person; that faculty psychology is unscriptural; that the Old Testament 
term heart is far more intellectual than its use in present day preaching; 
that faith is an inner or mental act, not properly compared with sitting on 
a chair; that Hebrews shows the necessity of creeds; and that belief in a 
creed is both intellectual and voluntary”. 

Clark attacks those who separate emotion and will from belief, but one 
wonders what place he would give to a belief which, though it may be 
called intellectual, is nevertheless not saving. 

Throughout the book the author shows a Socratic insistence on definition 
and also insists that truth be propositional, e. g., ‘David wrote the Psalms”’. 
This reviewer feels that while insistence on definition is always salutary, 
yet if the definitions lack comprehension and flexibility the answers may 
be easy rather than correct. Furthermore, by his repeated use of the term 
“proposition” the author gives the impression that perhaps the whole of 
revelation can be reduced to propositions. But may not our epistemology 
be impressive without being large enough for our theology? 

Dr. Clark traces modern objections to divine inspiration of the Bible 
back to the generally held theory of language itself which says: “All 


religious language is metaphorical or symbolic. No religious statement’ 


should ever be understood literally” (p. 120). Over against this Clark 
shows that a workable theory of language must be based on the world 
view of theism. So far has unbelief gone that language itself has to be 
brought back to where it means something. But from here Clark carries 
his logic into the area of aesthetics with results not so plausible. He holds 
that if “religious language can be literal, not only may symbolism be trans- 
lated into ordinary prose, but the symbols must be regarded as less ade- 
quate, though perhaps more literarily beautiful, expressions of the truth 
than the literal statements are” (p. 143). But this reviewer protests that 
beauty of language, image and metaphor are not mere embellishments. 
Neither are such things “‘less adequate than literal language”. Rather the 
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metaphor and image are a communication of which literal language and 
prose is less capable. God reveals himself in poetry because-there are 
things too great to be said in prose. The twenty-third Psalm can not be 
reduced to literal language, though it contains literal truth. When beauty 
is matched with meaning it becomes an instrument of discovery, there is a 
leap to truth ere reason has lit her lamp. 

Leaving the subject of symbol, however, the author goes on to score an 
important point. He shows that procedures which reject the law of con- 
tradiction make verbal inspiration impossible. Furthermore, ‘They are 
self-refuting because they cannot be stated except by virtue of the law 
they repudiate’”’ (p. 150). 

Clark argues well against utilitarianism in morals by showing that the 
mass killings of Jews by Hitler’s Germany might have had such a motive. 
“The greatest good of the greatest number is by itself an incorrect prin- 
ciple.” The criterion of good and evil “‘is not the mere total of pleasure, 
but the equality of its distribution” (p. 157). Furthermore, if all good is 
instrumental and not intrinsic, if nothing carries its own credentials, how 
could one distinguish between the serious and the trivial? Also it is not 
possible for scientific method to select ideals. Rather do men select ideals, 
and then science helps man achieve them whether they be good or bad. 
The ideal that it is undemocratic for parents to teach religion to their 
children is already here. It was not brought by scientific method though it 
might be powered by such, as it is in Russia. 

In Christian ethics, says Clark, we must ever keep in mind that God is 
ex-law. Not the law, but the Law-giver is supreme. God’s command to 
Abraham to sacrifice his son was not immoral because God is ex-law. It 
would seem to this reviewer that the contrast is too sharp. If God’s law 
is a reflection of his perfections, God might not be too ex-lex after all. 

The last chapter takes up the question of God and evil. The problem is 
terrifyingly simple, How reconcile the existence of a good and almighty God 
with evil? Determining to be consistent to the end, the author holds that: 
1. The problem of evil does not disappear with secularism. 2. The ques- 
tion of evil today is crucial and answers frequently include the idea of a 
limited deity. While this is ‘‘out’’ for the Christian, it is nevertheless more 
honest than some Christian views. 3. The idea of permission does not make 
sense when applied to God. 4. Free will means that there is no determining 
factor operating on the will, not even God. Man has no free will. Clark 
quotes with approval Luther’s view in The Bondage of the Will. 5. Human 
responsibility does not require free will. 6. God cannot sin, therefore he 
is not responsible for sin. 
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Apparently Clark accepts the exegesis of Matt. 23:37 as given by John 
Gill. The verse cited is Jesus’ weeping over Jerusalem. ‘‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem ...how often would I have gathered thy children...and ye 
would not!” According to Gill, ‘‘How often would I have gathered”, 
refers to the subjects or disciples of leaders, and ‘‘and ye would not”’ refers 
to civil and religious leaders (pp. 215 f.). It does seem to this reviewer 
that, if this is not forced exegesis, it is a bit overly ingenious. Why not 
let the verse speak its more natural message and rejoice in this passionate 
illustration of the sincere offer of the gospel to all men? Mysterious? Cer- 
tainly; it is the heart of God. There are fragments in this chapter which 
critics might seize upon as being hyper-Calvinism. 


This book is stimulating and eminently worthwhile. Yet criticisms are 
in order. Clark’s treatment of man’s will would be unsatisfactory to many 
Calvinists. That which may be called “the free’’ and ‘‘the responsible’ 
in man seems to diminish in the doctrine of divine sovereignty. The older 
idea of the decrees of God and man’s free agency existing in two parallel 
lines that never meet is a concept which, if it exists in the book, is at least 
inoperative. This thinking coming to the fore in the last chapter of the 
work, contains no ‘“‘West Running Brook’’ and little is found of those 
creative contradictions which this reviewer has found so enlarging in 
Calvinism. 

The strength of the book may prove its weakness. It is heavy on the 
side of reason and logic. This of course raises the work high above the 
average. Nevertheless one wonders at times if all truth is to be determined 
by consistency in man’s little mind. One could also wish for more verve 
in the areas of general revelation. The difficult problems are not shunned, 
but faced forthrightly. And yet in traversing the great themes we seem 
never to get far beyond the confines of the author’s mathematical mind. 
Nevertheless here is a book which represents the mature thought and ripe 
scholarship of an active Christian philosopher. The book is a crusade 
against an anti-intellectualism which is turning not only religion but 
meaning itself into sheer vapidity. Dr. Clark has presented an advanced 
challenge and an unsettling argument against paganism in its two forms: 
Intellectualism and Anti-Intellectualism. Significant it is that this new 
and comprehensive attack comes from a philosopher whose faith is biblical 
Christianity. 


RoBERT K. CHURCHILL 


Sonora, California 
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Leon Morris: The Story of the Christ Child: A Devotional Study of the 
Nativity Stories in St. Luke and St. Matthew. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1960. 128. $2.50. 


This devotional study of the nativity accounts in Matthew and Luke 
consists of midday addresses which were delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in Melbourne. The addresses were tape-recorded and then somewhat 
revised, but the revision has not obscured completely their original direct, 
popular, spoken form. 

The happy congeniality that can exist between study and Christian 
devotion and worship is exemplified in this work. Lying behind the sim- 
plicity, ease, and clarity of the author’s exposition is conscientious labor 
to determine the precise force of the Greek text. The scholarly interest 
which is easily discerned in this book, however quietly and unpretentiously 
it may express itself, warrants designating this book as a study. But the 
study constantly turns in the direction of Christian devotion and worship. 
Characteristic of the soundly based devotional orientation of the whole 
work is the concluding sentence: ‘‘As we contemplate Bethlehem and all 
that it stands for we can but bow in adoring wonder, and worship” (p. 128). 

Morris’ treatment is distinguished by enlightened theological perception 
and discernment. Great doctrines of the Christian faith are heartily 
affirmed. There is, of course, no equivocation about the truth of the 
Virgin Birth of Christ. It would be helpful, however, if in the section deal- 
ing with Matthew 1:22 f. (p. 41) the reader were clearly informed that 
the Septuagint was quite faithful to the Hebrew of Isaiah 7:14 in employing 
a Greek word meaning “virgin”. 

Morris is alert to the problems and needs of Christians today. His 
reflection on the power of God, for example, takes a practical account of 
the contemporary situation (pp. 51f.). In setting forth the ‘“‘essential 
meaning”’ of Christmas he makes a theologically informed application to 
present-day practice which is well balanced and constructive. He says 
in part: 

Christmas basically has little to do with sentimentality and romance. 

It does not find expression in an irrational good fellowship that tem- 

porarily lays aside its grudges it knows not why. The essential point 

about Christmas is that God sent His Son to be our Saviour. God took 


action to deal with the sin of the world. We do well at Christmas to 
reflect on the fact of our sin and the seriousness of our sin. It was this 


*Edward J. Young, ‘‘The Immanuel Prophecy — Isaiah 7:14-16 — 
II’, The Westminster Theological Journal, XVI (1953-1954), 36. 
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that brought the Son of God to Bethlehem’s manger. It is this that 
Christmas is all about. 

This does not mean that I object to good will and mutual forbearance 
being shown especially at this time of the year. Let there be all the good 
fellowship there can be! But let it be soundly based. We should show 
good will towards men, not from motives of fuzzy sentimentality, but 
because we are men who have been lived and died for (pp. 93 f.). 


































Joun H. SKILTON 





Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Edmund P. Clowney: Preaching and Biblical Theology. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1961. 124. $2.50. 


Amid the continuing debate concerning the nature and method of 
biblical theology the volume here reviewed should rate as an excellent 
guide. The book abounds in helpful distinctions; it shows a commendable 
balance while at the same time taking a clear stand against much of the 
activism which characterizes contemporary studies in biblical theology. 
Though the chief thrust of this work is to set forth the relevance of biblical 
theology for the preaching of God’s Word the discussion is conducted 
against the background of a penetrating evaluation of biblical theology 
as a whole. In that respect the first chapter entitled ‘‘What Is Biblical 
Theology?” is a model of clarity and conciseness. This chapter sums up 
the plight of modern biblical theology in its search for the normative, a 
search which is conducted along the lines of a scientism which repudiates 
the normative as an integral part of the investigator’s method. Professor 
Clowney correctly points out that though biblical theology as a discipline 
has been largely cultivated by liberals, yet the field of ‘‘study to which it 
has led the way requires the orthodox conviction that the Bible is God’s 
supernatural revelation and has the unity of his Word”’ (p. 18). 

Of great value also is the author’s discussion of the contemporary 
emphasis on God's Word as deed rather than as objective communication 
of content. Drawing upon the parallel of Hittite covenant making and 
illustrating his point with many Scripture references, the author convinc- 
ingly points out that both the Old and the New Testaments maintain a 
consistent doctrine of Scripture. That which we bear in our hands as we 
mount the pulpit is “the inspired kerygma and didache of the witnesses 
who testify of Christ” (p. 61). The writer calls attention to the ‘‘amazing 
chain of reasoning that argues from the scriptural premise that the word 
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of God is efficacious and active to the contradictory conclusion that it is 
an act rather than a word” (p. 45) and observes that this reasoning “has 
no support whatever in the Bible” (idem). 

After thus setting forth the principles on which biblical preaching should 
rest, the author continues to discuss the character and the content of 
preaching. There is in this section a fine insistence that a text should be 
approached in the context of its own setting in redemptive history. Thus 
the preaching will be kept from being “uniformly hortatory, or didactic, 
or even sentimental”’ (p. 74). In this connection the author refers to the 
late Professor B. Holwerda, a former instructor of the reviewer and still 
viewed by him with great esteem. With the use of a few pertinent examples 
drawn from the stories of David and Abraham, it is pointed out that 
redemptive-historical preaching need not be lacking in ethical application. 

It is in this context that the reviewer would have preferred to see a 
slightly greater recognition of the fact that the preaching from redemptive 
events is in the nature of the case circumscribed by the record which we 
possess of these events, and that any ethical implications must therefore 
be drawn from the record and not just from the “experiences” of the 
persons whose events happen to be the theme of a given story. For the 
orthodox preacher this distinction does not become a separation much 
less a contradiction. The record, for him, adequately reflects the event. 
To preach from the record means therefore to preach about the event. 
Yet, in order to keep alive the necessary awareness that our application of 
any given story must always be that which the story itself warrants, it is 
well to keep the above distinction constantly in mind. Only thus is the 
relation between text and context on which Clowney so well insists most 
naturally preserved. 

The unity of the two Testaments is another feature which is very ad- 
equately set forth in this volume. It is very easy to go wrong in stating 
the precise relationship between these two but the author’s sound biblical 
theological insights consistently guide him in the utilization of this im- 
portant theme and in its application to preaching. Thus he succeeds ad- 
mirably in pointing out the ever widening horizons of biblical revelation. 
An extensive discussion of the significance of Jonah’s prophecy for the 
whole of the progress of God’s revelation (pp. 92-98), constitutes a fine 
application of the author's principles. 

It is significant to note in this connection, that it is the New Testament 
itself which, at crucial junctures in its narratives, points us to the in- 
dispensability of the Old Testament for the saving understanding of the 
redemptive events recorded in the New Testament. Christ’s attitude 
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toward his townspeople, his answer to the Baptist’s doubt, his conversation 
with the men of Emmaus and several other instances clearly imply a 
certain sufficiency, inhering in the Old Testament itself, for the saving 
recognition of the Christ of God. In each of these instances Christ, delib- 
erately it seems, omits underscoring his Messianic identity by means of 
anything additional to that which the Scriptures have spoken about him. 
Convinced that the fulfilment of the Old Testament word simply cannot 
remain behind the utterance of that word (cf. the frequent references to 
be? and déov éori which are particularly prominent in Luke’s Gospel), 
Christ as it were weans the attention of his audience away from a pre- 
occupation with his physical person in order thus to place himself in the 
full light of what the Scriptures say about him. 

It is these and many other thoughts that come to mind when one reads 
this fine book. Needless to say the style which this author employs is 
always forceful and expressive. It is the reviewer’s opinion that this volume 
should receive wide circulation and close attention by anyone who seeks 
to preach God’s Word to our generation within the context of modern 
thought. Our preaching will be the richer for it. 


MARTEN H. WouDsTRA 


Calvin Theological Seminary 


E. M. B. Green: 2 Peter Reconsidered. London: The Tyndale Press. 
1961. 37. Paper, 1s.6d. 


The Tyndale New Testament Lecture for 1960 exposes the weakness of 
arguments which have been used against the genuineness of II Peter. 
It shows that the view that II Peter is pseudepigraphic lacks convincing 
support in arguments from external attestation, the relation between II 
Peter and Jude, differences or contrasts in diction and teaching between 
I and II Peter, and supposed anachronisms and contradictions. A valuable 
concluding section treats of the negative attitude of the early church to 
pseudepigrapha, and maintains that as a pseudepigraph II Peter can find 
no adequate explanation. The case made against the pseudepigraphic 
view is indeed so strong that the author could properly lay claim to a 
larger achievement than he does. His concluding statement could warrant- 
ably be less modest: “The case against the Epistle does not, in fact, appear 
by any means compelling. It cannot be shown conclusively that Peter 
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was the author; but it has yet to be shown conclusively that he was not” 
(p. 37). 

Warfield in 1882 justifiably asserted that there was “a mountain mass 
of presumption in favor of the genuineness and canonicity of 2 Peter’, 
and he found then no “rebutting evidence” capable of overturning it. 
Green’s scholarly lecture will be of use in showing that the “rebutting 
evidence” has by no means acquired overturning power since Warfield’s 
time. 

Joun H. SKILTON 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


R. E. O. White: The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation, A Theology of Baptism 
and Evangelism. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 
1960. 392. $6.00. 


In this significant work on baptism, Pastor White recognizes that the 
covenantal pattern is basic to the Scriptures. Although the author’s first 
quotation is from the Reformed theologian, Geerhardus Vos, the reader 
soon discovers that the biblical theology and covenantal concept of White 
differ radically from those of Vos. White’s doctrine of initiation demands 
believer’s baptism by immersion, and his most fundamental criticism of 
infant baptism is the claim that it ‘‘deserts the covenantal pattern of biblical 
thought” (p. 302). 

The author, a Baptist minister in Wales, England, and Scotland for 
more than twenty years, presents his baptistic position within a theological 
framework that shows strong neo-orthodox influence. His sources are 
primarily recent, and many of these are definitely neo-orthodox. Many 
aspects of his argument show affinity with Karl Barth. On the other 
hand, Oscar Cullmann, a defender of infant baptism, is the object of White’s 
vigorous opposition. Aside from a brief reference to Vos and Warfield, 
and more detailed opposition to P. Marcel, White makes almost no refer- 
ence to orthodox Reformed writers on the subject of baptism. At crucial 
points White has not done justice to the Reformed view of baptism, and 
his argument, unfortunately, does not sufficiently distinguish the Roman 
Catholic from the Protestant view of infant baptism, nor even the liberal 
from the orthodox Protestant view of baptism. This invalidates many 
elements of White’s argument. 


* Benj. B. Warfield, ‘‘The Canonicity of Second Peter,” The Southern 
Presbyterian Review, XXXIII (1882), 74. 
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It must be acknowledged, however, that White’s book is well written, 
closely reasoned, and solidly documented from those writers whom he 
has chosen to consult. He does not rest his position upon a few loose 
strands of argument, but has set forth a theology of baptism with implica- 
tions for evangelism. As such the work is a major contribution to Baptist 
theology, and study of White’s book will prove stimulating to the dis- 
cerning reader. 

According to White ‘‘Christian initiation concerns the very heart of the 
gospel” (p. 110) for it deals with the question as to how a man can enter 
into a right relationship with God. Contending that ‘‘an impoverished 
baptism means an impoverished Christian life, and inevitably an impover- 
ished church” (p. 317), he suggests that ‘‘much of the spiritual malaise of 
the modern church is traceable to baptismal inadequacies’ (p. 279). 
From his analysis of the scriptural data, White maintains that baptism 
“is the expression of man’s response to the word and grace of God con- 
sciously apprehended and accepted, and the expression of God’s response 
to man’s repentant faith. It marks actual initiation into a new relation- 
ship and experience, and not the recognition of a relationship already 
subsisting in the course of nature’’ (p. 123). 

Before tracing the main argument of White, a few strictures with respect 
to his theology should be noted. White accepts the principles of negative 
higher criticism and develops a view of the covenant in the light of these 
critical presuppositions. He regards the whole Scripture as presenting an 
historical development in which the supernatural guidance of God does 
not receive its proper recognition. His Christology is also affected as he 
speaks of Jesus’ developing awareness of God and his own destiny. Like- 
wise White holds to a universal atonement and presents an unbiblical view 
of the universal love of God and the innocence of the child. This denial of 
the imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity and the idea of a universal 
love of God are basic to his views of baptism: ‘‘God is gracious to all, but 
the human reaction to His grace determines finally its actual results in 
experience”’ (p. 128). 

Basic to White’s doctrine of initiation is his understanding of the cove- 
nant which he derives from Scripture by way of critical principles. White 
contends that there is no Old Testament doctrine of initiation. Critically 
understood, the Old Testament sets forth a history of developing ideas 
rather than a system of thought. And he proceeds to distil the elements 
essential to a scripturally sound initiation teaching and practice by ‘‘assum- 
ing that what persists through all developments and in all schools of 
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biblical thought, and what is traceable directly to the word and deeds of 
Jesus, must be accepted as central and determinative’’ (p. 277). 

White regards the covenant concept as a great contribution of the 
Hebrews to religion. But by the time of Jesus this covenant concept had 
undergone a “long evolution of individual religion in the prophets, the 
Psalmists, and the law’’ (p. 110). White sees this modification as one from 
the national and racial concept of the covenant to a more individual, 
moral, and spiritual emphasis. The doctrine of the remnant in the late 
prophets is regarded as the decisive step toward individualizing Old Testa- 
ment religion. Circumcision is regarded by White as a tribal and racial 
introduction which developed along nationalistic lines during the exile. 
Critical presuppositions lead White to date Genesis 17 as a late-exilic 
source, so that he asserts that nowhere prior to the pre-exilic prophets, 
Deuteronomy or the Code of Holiness is circumcision enjoined (p. 23). 
For him it is therefore ‘‘a gross over-simplification to speak of circumcision 
as the rite of initiation into the covenant” (idem). And in response to 
Marcel, White simply says that the former is too concerned with early 
sections of the Old Testament and does not show sufficient appreciation 
for historical development or critical insights (p. 285). ’ 

Unfortunately, then, White does not take into account the early chapters 
of Genesis in formulating his view of the covenant. Here his critical pre- 
suppositions lead him to eliminate just those sections of Scripture which 
are so crucial in getting the covenant doctrine straight. However, White is 
essentially correct when he sees the elements of mutual faithfulness in- 
volved in the covenant. He recognizes that ‘‘the basis of the covenant is 
God’s deed, the motive is God’s love, the terms are of God’s appointing”’ 
(p. 15). And he is correct in adding that this divine initiative calls for a 
free, deliberate and moral response. White is right when he indicates that 
the covenant calls for ‘‘free human response to a divine initiative of grace 
in history, upon terms... presented by God for man’s unforced accept- 
ance or rejection” (p. 17). But White goes completely astray when he 
demands this relationship in the baptism relation. This is the non sequitur 
of his argument. And by redating Genesis 17 and thus failing to regard 
circumcision as the divinely ordained rite of the Abrahamic covenant of 
grace, he has failed to grasp the relation of circumcision and baptism in 
the covenant of grace. This is perhaps the crucial point at which White's 
analysis leaves the biblical context and also fails to meet head on the 
claims of those favoring infant baptism. 

It was out of the Old Testament, Judaic proselyte baptism, and the 
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baptism of John that ‘‘the Christian rite of initiation was fashioned”’ 
(p. 269). White, like Karl Barth, believes that it was the baptism of Jesus 
which refashioned and adapted proselyte baptism into the Christian sacra- 
ment. Jesus’ baptism has given dominical authority to the rite. ‘‘Obedience 
to Christ and imitation of His example henceforth require baptism” 
(p. 105). Henceforth baptism is inseparable from the gift of the Spirit 
and the promise of sonship. ‘‘The transformation of the rite of baptism 
by the baptismal experience of Jesus fits it to pass into the church in His 
name as the concomitant ‘symbol’ of both repentant-faith and of remission 
of sins, and so as the form of initiation of those, who accepting His word 
and work, enter into sonship, possession of His Spirit, and membership 
of the new Messianic community” (p. 129). In spite of its forbears, Chris- 
tian baptism is a new rite which has a confessional nature, an ethical 
emphasis, an ecclesiastical reference, an eschatological effectiveness, a 
spiritual endowment, sacramental implications, and an initiatory character. 
Its initiatory character is fourfold; for it initiates into the age ‘‘of es- 
chatological fulfillment, into the fellowship, activity, and corporate expe- 
rience of the believing community, into the realm where the Spirit rules 
and empowers and into the enjoyment of all that the kerygma offered — 
remission” of sins, ‘‘salvation, ‘intoxication’ and joy” (p. 273). 

The author has not given detailed consideration to the evangelism part 
of his sub-title. There are implications for evangelism, but they are not 
drawn out into any systematic form. As White understands the cove- 
nantal relationship and the believer’s response in baptism, he is dealing 
with the implications of his view for evangelism. He states, for example, 
that “any version of Christian evangelism, or mode of initiation, which 
loses sight of such covenant relationship, asking something less than man’s 
free and conscious response to a divine invitation clearly apprehended, 
has departed from a central truth of biblical theology” (p. 266). His 
prejudice and failure properly to distinguish has led him to caricature the 
evangelism of those who maintain infant baptism. He says “logically, 
the only ‘evangelism’ a paedobaptist church can promote is a recall of 
Christians, already regenerate, already possessing the Spirit, to vows 
taken and promises made in infancy”’ (p. 304). White ignores entirely the 
fact that, where infant baptism is practiced, there is also warrant for the 
baptism of those adults who come to faith in maturity. And although 
children baptised in infancy are to be called upon to respond to the cove- 
nant promises of God, there is also place for the evangelism of those out- 
side the covenant circle. 
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From his analysis of the scriptural data, the author sets forth the follow- 
ing elements as essential to a sound initiation teaching and practice. 
“It must preserve undimmed the two-sidedness of covenant relationship 
with God. It must express the assurance that for the initiate the promise 
is fulfilled and the Saviour has been found. It must be fully confessional, 
neither ignoring the necessity for the initiate’s personal faith, nor accept- 
ing some substitute for it. It must manifestly carry the authority of Jesus, 
and identify the initiate directly with Him. Its mode must provide an 
unambiguous vehicle by which the initiate on his part shall give expression 
to his repentant renunication of all Christless things, and by which the 
church on God’s part, shall express the divine cleansing of remission and 
signify the Father’s welcome to the sinner. It must clearly impose, and 
imply the initiate’s clear acceptance of, the ethical and social obligations 
inherent in the spiritual life now entered upon. And above all it must 
unite the convert, by the regenerating Spirit, with the living Christ: for 
whatever else is implied in or associated with baptism, it is essentially, 
in New Testament thought, baptism into Christ.” (pp. 277f.). In this 
light, and after a quite unsatisfactory analysis and attempted refutation of 
infant baptism, the author turns to suggest certain improvements in 
Baptist theology and practice. He urges a return to the dynamic sacra- 
mentalism associated with baptism in the New Testament; a reassertion 
of baptism’s full scriptural importance and authority; restoration of the 
true and expressive symbolism of baptism by immersion since “nothing 
could symbolise less than the touch of a wet finger’’ (pp. 311 f.); a reaffir- 
mation of the true context of baptism within the life of the church; and an 
altogether new emphasis upon the profound scriptural teaching about 
baptism into Christ, with the accompanying truth of the baptismal gift 
of the Spirit to every believer (pp. 305 ff.). 

Since the construction of White’s argument has so broad a base and so 
extensive a framework, only the main arguments can be touched upon in 
this brief review. The reviewer, therefore, recommends G. Vos: Biblical 
Theology and John Murray’s Tyndale lecture on ‘‘The Covenant of Grace”’ 
in connection with White’s covenant doctrine. And an effective rebuttal 
of many of the details of White’s argument on baptism can be found in 
such works as John Murray: Christian Baptism and D. H. Small: The 
Biblical Basis for Infant Baptism. 


FreD H. KLoostTER 


Calvin Theological Seminary 
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Randolph Crump Miller: Christian Nurture and the Church. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1961. xv, 208. $3.50. 


Randolph Crump Miller, professor of Christian Education at Yale 
Divinity School, has written extensively on that subject since A Guide for 
Church School Teachers (1943). In Christian Nurture and the Church he 
concludes a trilogy studying the relationship of theology and doctrine to 
Christian education in the church. For this reviewer, once a student under 
Dr. Miller, the work is a fresh reminder of the very real qualities of the 
man. Miller is not a great or even eminent thinker, but he does have cer- 
tain qualities which place him far ahead of most scholars in his field. 
First, Miller has been a working and successful pastor, and more important, 
is a man who will always be, first and last, very happily a pastor in his 
insistence on relevance in theory and in his pastoral approach. Second, 
as a man who delights in his own fatherhood, he approaches covenant 
responsibilities with a proud vitality. This is no small asset and a very 
real power. 

Moreover, as the trilogy reveals, Miller, while strongly influenced by 
neo-orthodoxy, is still at heart often closer to the older liberalism, and is 
thus one of the “‘blessed possessors’’ against whom Barth’s hand is raised. 
Miller will not entirely deny the possibility and reality of the direct 
revelation of God to man in history and experience. Furthermore, as an 
Episcopalian, steeped in the Book of Common Prayer, one of the greatest 
of Calvinistic documents (for this among other reasons Anglo-Catholics 
have sought its revision), Miller shows a Reformed perspective in many 
areas which broadens his vision markedly over that of his liberal colleagues. 
While in temper alien to the Reformed faith, Miller reflects it at points 
and lacks the usual animosity to orthodox faith. 

In the first volume, The Clue to Christian Education (1950), Miller sought 
to relate ‘‘the content of the Christian revelation to the best creative meth- 
ods of teaching”. He cited H. Shelton Smith’s Faith and Nurture as ‘‘the 
chief stimulus to my thought” (p. vii). In terms of this purpose, he declared 
that “The theological problem and the educational problem are identical: 
it is the need to present Jesus as the Christ, historically conditioned as 
part of God’s act of revelation and eternally living in the bosom of the 
Father” (p. 22). His concern was therefore a theological focus in terms of 
educational evangelism with strong parental responsibility. He opposed 
the usual curriculum as laboring under the assumption ‘‘that if only the 
pupils learn enough they can be good Christians. It is the old heresy of 
Pelagius, writ large; it has been disproved by the experiences of Christians 
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throughout the ages, and yet the influence of modern optimism about the 
essential goodness of man has brought it to the foreground of educational 
philosophy” (pp. 90f.). It was apparent, however, that Miller’s concern 
was to continue the orthodox tradition in a liberal framework; for him, 
“bibliolatry” (pp. 174, 176 f.) was to be avoided. Again, in terms of liberal 
scholarship, he saw three covenants: 1) with Israel under Moses, 2) God’s 
laws written now in men’s hearts as a new covenant (Jer. 31:33 f.), and 
3) in the death of Christ (pp. 24 f.). 

In Biblical Theology and Christian Education (1956), the study was 
carried forward, and ‘‘the organic relationship between content and 
method, between doctrine and the learning process, between theology and 
living as a Christian’ (p. vii), stated in terms of the five great acts of 
redemption, in terms of the focus of Creation, Covenant, Christ, Church, 
and Consummation, the ‘5 C’s”. This is an emphasis which is strikingly 
Reformed and truly catholic. To his study of these points Miller brought 
an often sharp insight, as witness his emphasis on the unity of justice and 
love in the cross and resurrection (p. 86), and such comments as, ‘‘ Distance 
from God is not the same as separation from God” (p. 21). On the other 
hand, his liberalism is in sharp focus also, as witness this comment on the 
person of Christ, “The deity of Jesus is God acting in him” (p. 93). Here 
is modern Christology tersely and aptly stated, and its weakness sharply 
revealed. The incarnation is limited to a coincidence of activity, whereas 
it very obviously is a coincidence of persons, of God and of man. The 
result of this reduction to activity is no incarnation in any sense, and what 
is titled a study of “‘the Person of Christ’’ is no study of the person at all. 
Even more clearly is the departure seen in the treatment of the Second 
Coming, placed in “‘the category of myth or of symbolic meaning”’ (p. 155), 
so that God's activity is now itself eroded. The older modernism believed 
in the myth of non-interpreted factuality, 7. e., in brute facts without prior 
meaning, and hence sought for an historical Jesus apart from the Jesus 
of faith and of theology. The new modernism insists quite rightly on the 
unity of event and faith, but its fact, act or ‘“Christ-event’’ turns out 
ultimately to be no event but rather a radical pessimism concerning his- 
tory. God acts in history, in creation, covenant, Christ (incarnation), 
resurrection, and consummation, but these events too often are in part or 
whole mythical and nonhistorical interpretations. Thus, from the earlier 
rejection of meaning or theology, there is now a swing into the rejection of 
event as history, and the result is a denial of the principle of the incarnation 
of act and meaning, 1. e., of God’s creation and revelation. The result is 
Docetism and Gnosticism at the very least. In this Miller shares to a 
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degree. He uses myth to cover the gaps in his historical faith but is not 
ready to surrender history entirely. 

The consequences of this development, however, take their toll in the 
third volume, Christian Nurture and the Church, a study of the doctrine of 
the church and its implications for Christian education. The church is 
seen, not in terms of the covenant essentially, but ‘the Church is primarily 
a community of the Holy Spirit’ (p. 33; cf. p. 119). Thus, the primary 
nature of the church is non-historical; it is no longer primarily the new 
Israel of God, established in the renewed covenant in the body and blood 
of Christ. This latter note is not forgotten by any means, but Miller’s 
significant shift of emphasis is revealing. It is that note in modern ec- 
clesiology which, by shifting the emphasis from the truly historical divine 
act to the experiential life, leads to a concept of the church or body of 
Christ which matches the description of Zwingli’s communion, ‘‘the real 
absence”’. 

This collapse of history is further apparent in Miller’s oft-repeated 
doctrine of Scripture: ‘The Church is part of our faith in Jesus Christ. 
This is an inescapable fact of history. If we say that we can know Christ 
through the Bible, this is true only because the Bible is the Church’s 
book, its history, its memory” (p. 38). Thus, for Miller, the Bible is not 
God's creation and gift, but the church’s. Hence its limited authority. It is 
primarily the faith of the church which speaks in Scripture, only secondarily 
at best, is it God. The church is thus interpolated and made primary as 
well. Through the Bible, the church speaks primarily, not God; the 
church’s faith is there expressed, not God’s infallible word. History is 
thus further sundered from faith (in the consistent neo-orthodox thinker, 
it is superseded), and the phenomenological authority of the church sup- 
plants God and history. Hence, in Miller’s works, ‘‘The Bible’s authority 
is not external to the Church’’ (tdem). Even as Kant’s subjective con- 
sciousness swallowed up God and the world, so in modern theology an 
experiential church absorbs God and history and subsumes them in its 
own existence. 

What happens to Christian education in such a church? “Education is 
what happens to a person in community” (p. 1). Again, ‘‘Men become 
persons within community” (p. 119). Furthermore, “‘An individual isolated 
on a desert island would not become a person’’ (p. 120). The very obvious 
implication of this is immediately apparent: Adam was not a person in 
Eden! The biblical doctrine asserts that man was first of all man in isola- 
tion from, and communion with, God, and his communion with men was 
made conditional upon true communion with God. Here, the doctrine is 
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turned upside down and social communion made, in and through the 
church, the primary fact and the ground of communion with God. Man is 
thus a social creation and a social creature, not a person created in the 
image of God and finding his life, being and community primarily in terms 
of renewal and life in that image. Society makes the person, not God, 
“The personality is potentially present in the individual, and it evolves 
within the converging forces of human culture. Within a human society» 
these potentialities can be so hindered that a deformed personality will 
develop; his chances of staying alive may be jeopardized” (idem). Since 
the community, and man’s relationship to the community rather than 
to God, make or break him, man is primarily a social rather than a religious 
creature. And, further, since the church is the truest community, man is 
at best a creature (like the Bible) of the church rather than of God. Earlier, 
Miller had defined education as ‘‘a social process” (The Clue to Christian 
Education, p. 71). The implications are now apparent. The biblical posi- 
tion is that education is always a religious process and should be a cove- 
nantal act. It is a social process now in that, 4 la Dewey, the new god is 
society, but this social orientation is itself religious although ungodly. 

Miller’s concern with ecumenical education is thus inevitably the climax 
to his work. ‘‘The most important form of education is ecumenical meeting”’ 
(p. 181, italics in original). The ecumenical church is indeed the fulfilment 
of man’s personality in terms of this church-oriented faith, and the 1956 
World Council of Churches Litany for the Week of Prayer for Unity spoke 
of “our continual divisions, which obscure the sufficiency of thy sacrifice” 
(cited by Miller, pp. 175 f.). Thus, the older modernism, which discarded 
theology and church in its search for a non-theological history, has given 
way to a new modernism which makes man and the Bible creatures of 
the church and interposes a cloudy theology between God and man and 
dissolves God’s acts into the haze of myths. 

The church is primarily an experiential community. Is there no ‘‘truth” 
beyond that church? ‘Truth is always a representation of reality’’ (p. 184), 
and Miller prefers a close and faithful representation. But he again follows 
neo-orthodoxy’s treacherous lead by conceding ‘‘that some truths of reli- 
gion are of such a nature that they can only be communicated through the 
use of myth, for a myth is a story containing a truth which cannot be 
stated in logical terms” (tdem). Why can it not be stated in logical terms? 
Why the necessity for pre-logical language? The answer Miller does not 
give, but we can supply. The God of biblical faith, in whom potentiality 
and actuality are one and the same (of which predestination is witness), 
and in whom omnipotence and total self-consciousness meet, reveals him- 
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self unequivocally and clearly in his revelation because there are no hidden 
depths in him unknown to himself and hence inchoate in expression. But a 
god who has emerged out of chaos is limited and still potential and tenta- 
tive in nature, is dark, hidden and inchoate in his self-revelation because, 
like man, although differing in degree, he is still in process and often un- 
known to himself. The language of myth is the language of the uncon- 
scious, whether in God or man, and the ascription of myth to revelation is 
the affirmation of a god who is governed, not by his mind but by the vast 
and unconscious depths of his own being. This is the god of modern the- 
ology and also its persistent nemesis. 

This is not the god Miller wants. His love of the Book of Common 
Prayer and its faith is unmistakable. But he also wants the autonomous 
man’s ability to be his own theologian, to be respectable in terms of the 
mythologies of science and society, and the result is an unhappy one. The 
framework of faith is ably presented, but it is largely clothed with the 
mindless flesh of the vast abyss of inchoate being. 


Rousas JOHN RUSHDOONY 


Santa Cruz, California 


Thomas Hewitt: The Epistle to the Hebrews, An Introduction and Com- 
mentary (The Tyndale New Testament Commentaries). Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1960. 217. $3.00. 


Another volume has been placed on the shelf containing the ‘‘Tyndale 
New Testament Commentaries” series. Most of the readers of this Journal 
will be familiar with these commentaries since several earlier volumes have 
been reviewed in previous issues (XX, 1, pp. 80 ff.; XXI, 2, pp. 213 ff.). 
The series, edited by R. V. G. Tasker, seeks to ‘‘avoid the extremes of 
being unduly technical or unhelpfully brief” (p. 5). It is meant to be a 
tool for the serious Bible student, layman, and busy pastor. The com- 
mentaries exegete the text in brief and concise terms, sometimes mention- 
ing divergent views and quoting classic commentaries. Although the 
commentaries are based on the Authorized Version, the text is not printed 
except for snatches that occur in italics in the verse by verse commentary. 
The authors frequently mention other modern Bible translations as pre- 
ferred. Greek words and phrases are transliterated and translated for 
those who may be unfamiliar with the language. Some of the more im- 
portant variant readings in the Greek manuscripts receive attention. 
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Thomas Hewitt’s work on Hebrews includes author’s preface, a combined 
list of abbreviations and bibliography, introduction (pp. 13-45), analysis 
or outline, and finally commentary (pp. 49-217). 

As the reader compares the preface with his select bibliography, he will 
be interested to notice that the author has sought the help of three notable 
English commentaries for his work on Hebrews. His constant companions 
have been the books on Hebrews by William Manson, Moffatt (ICC), 
and Westcott. These are some of the more important books on Hebrews 
for our time. But as the student reads on through the commentary, he is 
slightly puzzled, and a bit disappointed, by the lack of references to other 
important commentaries on the epistle, e. g., those by F. Delitzsch, O. 
Michel, and C. Spicq, to mention a trio of perhaps corresponding con- 
temporary significance. Surely the author is acquainted with these other 
important European scholars in his field of labor. And since Hewitt 
declares that ‘‘the Epistle to the Hebrews is, perhaps, the most theological 
book in the New Testament” (p. 9), we might expect that for the study of 
such an important concept as “‘the priesthood of Christ’ by which ‘‘this 
Epistle is set apart from all other books in the New Testament”’ (idem), 
he would make some use of that standard reference work on the theological 
vocabulary of the New Testament: Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament (e. g., Vol. III, pp. 274-283). The conservative scholar, even 
when he aims to produce a practical, exegetical commentary of this nature, 
can hardly afford to ignore such important literature, although he may be 
forced to differ with it sharply in its basic principles and in its conclusions. 

The introductory section gives a short and concise discussion of the 
difficult problems concerning authorship, readers, destination, date, occa- 
sion and purpose of the Epistle. 

The author accepts the ‘‘results of modern scholarship... that Paul 
was not the author of the Epistle” (p. 13). He shows that scholars from 
both the eastern and western sectors of the ancient church, as well as the 
leading Reformation theologians seriously questioned the Pauline author- 
ship. He mentions several possibilities, e. g., Philip, Priscilla and Aquila, 
Aristion, Barnabas, Apollos, Luke, each suggested as the author of the 
epistle by some notable scholar. Hewitt suggests Silas (7. e. Silvanus) as 
the author. His view, which he freely admits is hypothetical (p. 32), 
rests on several interesting observations. Silas was closely connected with 
I Peter, and “there are striking affinities between . .. Hebrews and I Peter”’ 
(p. 28). Silas would have been known to Christians at both Jerusalem 
and Rome. Being a Jew, from Jerusalem, he ‘“‘would be well-acquainted 
with the ritual of the temple”’ (p. 30). Finally, the author conjectures a 
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construction of the circumstances that prompted Silas to write. This all 
makes interesting reading, but the reader is none the less left with a re- 
newed appreciation for the conclusion of Origen: ‘‘God alone knows’’ who 
wrote Hebrews. 

The author believes the recipients of the epistle ‘‘were Jewish Christians, 
probably resident in Rome’’ (p. 34). The letter was written, he feels, at 
about A.D. 65 (p. 39) in order ‘‘to stress the finality of Christianity, and 
its superiority over all other religions” (p. 40). So, with Paul, it emphasizes 
that the church is neither Jewish not Gentile, but one Christian church; 
and with Stephen, it teaches that a break with the Jewish law and temple 
was inevitable. For these reasons ‘‘Hebrews...can never be limited to 
any age, for it must ever remain the classic answer to the dangers of 
sacerdotalism”* (idem). Hewitt’s penetrating summary of the teaching of 
the epistle (pp. 41-45) is one of the highlights of the book. 

The commentary proper is organized according to the author’s outline 
of the epistle. Short introductory sections summarize the thought of each 
new section. The quotations from the Old Testament are compared with 
the original Hebrew and the LXX texts. 

The commentary on chapter one contains a commendable defense and 
exposition of the deity of Christ. The author takes ‘‘this day have I 
begotten thee” (1:5) as referring to Jesus’ eternal Sonship, and not to his 
baptism, transfiguration, or resurrection (p. 55). ‘‘And when he again 
bringeth the firstborn into the world” (1:6) refers not to the incarnation 
but to the second advent of Christ (p. 56). 

The ‘“‘word of God” in 4:12 “is not the personal Word of John i but the 
word which God speaks, i. e. the teaching or message of Holy Scripture’’ 
(p. 90). One wonders why the author did not explicitly identify God’s 
Word with Holy Scripture itself, as well as with its teaching and message. 

The interpretation of 5:7 and the sufferings of Christ in Gethsemane are 
of considerable interest. Attention is drawn to this interpretation in the 
preface: ‘‘For many years I have been dissatisfied with the traditional 
interpretation of Christ’s agony in the garden. There seem to be... too 
many apparent contradictions, and sometimes I have felt that the honour 
of Christ has been challenged” (pp. 9 f.). Hewitt feels that 5:7 points to a 
different solution. There, the preposition ék should not be translated 
“from’’; for then the meaning would be that Christ cried to God ‘‘to save 
him from death”. But this prayer was not answered and Christ died. 
Hewitt suggests that the translation should be ‘‘out of’’; for then the 
Lord’s prayer in Gethsemane was “that He might safely be brought through 
it [death] to the resurrection”’ (p. 100). This interpretation has much to 
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commend it, and should receive careful consideration, although the author 
also sees that problems still remain. 

Hewitt agrees with Westcott that the “unpardonable sin” in 6:4-8 is a 
hypothetical case because of the phrase “‘if they shall fall away’”’ (v. 6). 
However, he also appreciates the interpretation of Calvin and John Owen 
“that it is dangerously possible for a man to possess and to experience very 
much that is Christian without being in truth a new creature”’ (p. 110). 

In regard to 8:2, the author believes that the “true tabernacle signifies 
the humanity of Christ in whom and through whom the full and unceasing 
revelation of God takes place’’ (p. 135). He points to such passages as 
John 1:14, 2:21, Mark 14:58, II Cor. 5:1, 4 for support. 

The rather difficult position is taken, that ‘‘the day’’ (10:25) primarily 
“refers to the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70” (p. 164), and only 
secondarily to the parousia. The reverse order would be more plausible. 

There are a few technical flaws in the book. While the author does us a 
service by frequently quoting important source material, he is not con- 
sistent in footnoting or identifying that material. For example, two para- 
graphs on p. 29 are related to Selwyn, but it is not clear (until one refers 
to Selwyn’s book) that the second paragraph is a direct quotation as well 
as the first. Incidentally, these two paragraphs also illustrate the fallibility 
of authors and proofreaders, for Hewitt’s quotations fail to reproduce 
Selwyn accurately at eight different points (most of them punctuation 
marks). Perhaps Hewitt did not intend to identify all his sources. At 
any rate, he too often fails to use quotation marks and to supply page 
references. Note, for example, pages 29, 30, 40, 44, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 62, 
63. Another kind of confusion results when the author refers to A. B. 
Bruce as H. B. Bruce (p. 41), so that D. H. Wallace in Christianity Today 
(VI, 3, p. 155) mistakenly assumes the reference is to the contemporary 
scholar F. F. Bruce. 

Although such minor flaws in an otherwise fine piece of work seem insig- 
nificant, the lack of proper footnoting might prove irritating to the serious 
student. But these deficiencies hardly detract from the ultimate value of 
this lucid and concise commentary on a rather difficult epistle. Sometimes 
a book succeeds in making a difficult subject more difficult. This book, 
however, presents the message of the epistle to the Hebrews with admirable 
clarity and yet challenging depth of thought. 


James C. DE YOUNG 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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James M. Gustafson: Treasure in Earthen Vessels. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1961. xiii, 141. $3.50. 


“We have tried insofar as possible to account for the life of the Church 
as an historical community without primary reference to ideas that are 
part of the disciplines of Christian doctrine and Biblical studies” (p. 99). 
So writes the author in the concluding chapter of this volume. Dr. Gustaf- 
son’s studies, according to H. Richard Niebuhr of Yale, provide us with 
“the first real sociology of the church” (jacket). 

Now the motive for this approach is to dispel some of the church’s 
myopia. Theologians do “not see many phases of their own existence. 
Concepts from sociology and philosophy enlighten aspects of the life of the 
Church that traditional doctrinal or Biblical concepts do not’’ (p. 6). 

Viewed in this light, says Gustafson, the church visible may properly be 
called a human community, a natural community, and a political com- 
munity. In order to maintain itself in these forms, the church has some 
definitely earthly activities: communication by means of language, inter- 
pretation of that language, the cultivation of memory and understanding, 
belief and consequent action. 

Sociology views the church visible as a community among many other 
communities. It is like them in that it does for its members what the 
other social groups do for theirs. It is unlike them in that it has a unique 
object of loyalty, and this loyalty has a unique effect on social action. 

It may be instructive to follow Gustafson somewhat closely in one 
facet of the development of his social theory of the church visible. For 
example, many of its functions are adapted to the life of the human body: 
birth and baptism; puberty and confirmation; marriage; death and funeral 
service. In each instance the church visible gives a Christian interpretation 
of these phases of life, and the adequacy of its message is measured by the 
way people turn to the church in such times of crisis. 

Moreover, the church visible ministers to man’s social needs — it is an 
element in social integration. For example, ‘‘political and other national 
leaders assume that religion strengthens social unity, for most civic occa- 
sions find an invocation of the deity to be appropriate”’ (p. 23). Further, 
the church visible must look to its own continued existence. This requires 
certain processes: “it must cultivate a ‘shared cognitive orientation,’ a 
pattern of meanings and values that marks the outlooks of its members” 

(p. 26). 

True to his promise, in these sections Dr. Gustafson has thrown light on 
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and has added meaning to many of the actions of the church. Ministers 
who may have been troubled at being compelled to perform some meaning- 
less tasks may now be able to view them in a new light and see some 
rationale for these required actions. 

In similar fashion, Gustafson analyzes the politics of the church visible. 
It is here that his purpose, in contrast to that of the theologian, becomes 
most obvious. When from the latter’s point of view we speak of ecclesi- 
astical politics, the term has unsavory connotations — it is just not 
“spiritual” to engage in political activity! But from Gustafson’s perspec- 
tive, the term indicates a normal, good, and necessary activity. The 
church visible has ‘‘patterns of relationships and action through which policy 
is determined and social power exercised” (p. 31). Indeed, ‘‘Political life 
pervades every particular organizational form of the Church” (idem). Such 
activity is both formal and informal; it takes place equally in hierarchical 
denominations and in congregational churches. In some traditions it is 
rigidly imposed; in others it is instrumental in character. 

Politics, thus viewed, produces some problems in church theory and 
practice: ‘‘A political pattern that appears to be grounded in a Biblical or 
doctrinal image may not be effective as an instrument of the Church’s 
purpose in modern society. ...a pattern that is governed solely by imme- 
diate effectiveness in the realization of institutional goals may be inade- 
quate or disfunctional with reference to normatively defined purposes of 
the Church” (p. 35). 

Because the church visible is a political community it is affected by the 
political mores of the times. ‘In spite of differences in formal polity, 
however, the denominational structures of American churches are moving 
towards a common pattern” (p. 38). Thus the congregationalists have 
administrative bishops without calling them that, and the episcopalians 
see bishops more as general administrators than as spiritual advisors. Of 
course, the theologians might not admit this; but the sociologist, who has 
no axe to grind, can see it and even approve it. 

We cannot examine here all the facets of Gustafson’s presentation. He 
has come to his task well-read in the leading sociologists of our time. He 
has written with the objectivity which should characterize a scientist in 
social theory. He has breadth of awareness of the many aspects of his very 
complex subject. The appendix, ‘‘Time and Community: A Discussion’’, 
indicates his competence in philosophical discussions. 

Moreover he is aware of what he calls “‘reductionism’”’, that is, a one- 
sidedness which deliberately omits or underemphasizes the other points 
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from which the church may be viewed. The truth, he feels, can only come 
when we are wary of both a theological and a social reductionism. At the 
close of the book, he seeks to bring the theological and the social together. 
“The Christian understanding of the Church, then, breaks through the 
circle imposed by an exclusively social interpretation”’ (p. 107). ‘“‘God uses 
human needs, for example, as a medium through which he gathers his 
people together, and through which his divine ministry becomes a ministry 
among men” (p. 109). ‘‘The human processes of its common life are means 
of God’s ordering, sustaining, and redeeming his people’’ (p. 110). 

If Dr. Gustafson were primarily interested in theology, the reviewer 
might be called upon to examine more closely this “‘theodicy’’. But we are 
primarily concerned with the “‘sociology’’ involved. It must be said that 
the sociology per se is non-Christian, and it cannot be made Christian by 
any such “break through’’. What we need is not a sociology by reduction, 
but a sociology by Christian orientation. For example, it is just not 
Christian to say, with Dr. Gustafson, that ‘‘Jesus Christ can be understood 
as collective representation of the Christian community, indeed as its 
‘totem symbol’ ’’ (p. 44). Nor can a Christian sociologist write, ‘‘Ortho- 
doxy, like modernism, is a social option for the Church” (p. 62). 

Here it should be apparent that sociology has been set over against 
theology as an independent discipline. But, we are bound to remark, a 
de-theologized sociology is not a Christian discipline. A Christian adores 
his Lord — he just cannot, dare not, call him a ‘‘totem symbol”. But this 
occurs in the present volume again and again. ‘How can the event and 
person of Jesus Christ be contemporaneous with each succeeding genera- 
tion, and cross the linguistic and cultural boundaries? ... The theologian 
is likely to answer, ‘By the work of the Holy Spirit." The approach to 
continuity and social identity of the Church in these chapters, however, is 
made through concepts and language developed by social philosophy” 
(p. 43). 

What the church needs today is a sociology developed on Christian 
foundations and utilizing biblically oriented insights. We certainly need 
to be warned against a one-sided view of God’s manifold work, but in 
every perspective we should bear witness to our sovereign Lord. 


Joun W. SANDERSON, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Heinrich Schlier: Principalities and Powers in the New Testament. New 
York: Herder and Herder. 1961. 89. $1.95. 


Karl Rahner: Inspiration in the Bible. New York: Herder and Herder. 
1961. 80. $1.95. 


Karl Rahner: On the Theology of Death. New York: Herder and Herder. 
1961. 127. $2.25. 


Gustave Weigel: Catholic Theology in Dialogue. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1961. 126. $2.75. 


Rome has come a long way since the post-Reformation reaction of 
Pius IV, who in 1564 forbade anyone to read the Bible in the vernacular 
unless he had obtained written permission from the bishop or the inquisitor; 
or since 1864, when in the same breath Pius IX condemned Bible Societies, 
secret societies, Socialism, and Communism. Today, indulgences are 
granted to the laity on the basis of daily reading of the Bible; modern and 
popular translations are being produced (four at least, in English, in the 
last thirty years); serious textual criticism is being engaged in; archaeo- 
logical studies and research in comparative religions are avidly being pur- 
sued; commentaries are being written; and many biblical exegetical studies 
are being produced. It would not, however, be accurate to emphasize 
unduly this development of the last sixty years, for Rome’s interest is 
still divided between the Bible and the church’s infallible teaching, with the 
latter having the upper hand in theory (and, therefore, to a certain extent in 
practice). Nevertheless, we may sincerely rejoice at the revival of biblical 
studies in Rome. And this for two reasons. The first is that ‘‘the word of 
God is not bound” (II Tim. 2:9). It is not bound to Protestantism, but as 
Rome reads and studies the inerrant Word of God, by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, she will be altered. Luther was not the last Romanist to see 
light because he studied the Bible. This is happening today and will do 
so increasingly as Rome turns more and more to the Word of God. A 
second reason for rejoicing in Rome’s biblical studies is that she is able to 
help the Protestant in his understanding of the Word of God. This is 
evidenced, for example, in her controversies during the last one hundred 
years on the nature of the inspiration of the Bible. It may be feared that 
some of her scholars have gone too far to the left on this matter: neverthe- 
less, their extensive discussions point up acutely the problems involved and 
offer variegated solutions, some of which are eminently worthwhile. 

Another instance of how Rome’s biblical studies are helpful to the 
Protestant is seen in an 89-page monograph on Satan, written by the 
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professor of Ancient Christian Literature and New Testament Exegesis at 
the University of Bonn, Heinrich Schlier. Originally written in German, 
this work has been translated under the title Principalities and Powers in 
the New Testament. It is primarily a New Testament study on the activities 
of Satan. So remarkably free is it from distinctive Roman doctrines, that 
one may have to turn several times to the back of the title page to assure 
himself that the book does bear a nihil obstat and imprimatur. Obviously, 
in such a short compass the author does not give an exegetical study of the 
relevant New Testament passages, but he does attempt to describe the 
work of Satan by a constant appeal to the biblical data. However, dubiety 
is aroused on occasion at certain suppositions. For example, although 
many newer commmentators agree with Schlier in relating the orovxeta 
of Gal 4:3, 9 to the stars and demons, one may ask if linguistically or 
contextually this interpretation is defensible. 

The author begins by describing the influence that Satan has had or 
still does have in this world: on men’s bodies, souls, and minds, on nature, 
on history, and on the church. He proceeds to develop the basic triumph 
of Christ over Satan as it is climaxed on the cross. Although the victory is 
definitive through the death and resurrection of Christ, and for the Chris- 
tian at baptism (here, of course, he is thinking of baptism as an ex opere 
operato sacrament), yet the Christian must constantly put on the armor of 
God in order to be able to stand against the deceits of the devil. The final 
chapter deals with the manifestation of Satan in the Antichrist, especially 
as this is developed in Revelation. 

In addition to the work of Schlier, two other monographs have appeared | 
so far in this series, entitled Quaestiones Disputatae: they are the Jesuit 
Karl Rahner's Inspiration in the Bible and On the Theology of Death, trans- 
lated from the German. If Schlier’s work is marked by its biblical charac- 
ter, Rahner’s works may be classified as speculative. This quality of 
experimentation does not allow an ossified approach to traditional Roman 
Catholic thought, but is one of the reasons that Rahner is among the most 
interesting German Roman Catholic theologians today. He professes a 
desire to be faithful to the teachings of the church, but the very fact that 
in his Inspiration in the Bible he deems it necessary to defend his new 
excursions as not being heretical reveals much of the nature of his works 
(pp. 7 f.). 

A Roman Catholic work of an entirely different nature from the afore- 
mentioned studies is Jesuit Gustave Weigel’s Catholic Theology in Dialogue. 
This professor of ecclesiology at Woodstock College offers the reader a 
collection of seven lectures that he has given to non-Roman groups. His 
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purpose is to discuss the Roman-Protestant differences in a friendly way for 
a Protestant audience.. The subjects that he handles are the Roman 
Catholic concepts of the church, Scripture, sacrament, ecumenicity (with 
Protestantism and Eastern Orthodoxy), dogma, and church and state 
relations. 

Today there is increasing activity on the part of some Protestants with a 
view to a possible ecclesiastical reunion with Rome. It is profitable to 
hear the clear-cut views of one of America’s leading Roman Catholic 
theologians. Listening to Weigel should dispel any thoughts that some 
Protestants might have that there could bea “‘fifty-fifty’”’ compromise, with 
Rome giving up a few obnoxious features and Protestantism abandoning 
some of her stiff-neckedness, so that there would be a united Christendom. 
The author decisively rejects such a possibility. What then is his solution 
to the problem raised by the World Council? ‘It is a well known one and 
obvious. It takes the form of the advice that all Christians become Roman 
Catholics. The result naturally would be a single church” (p. 72). How 
cai anyone who understands Rome expect anything different? She believes 
that she is exclusively the church of Christ, the only saving instrument 
ordained of God to dispense grace. According to her, there are not Churches 
on earth, but the one and only Church, the Roman. As the author ex- 
pressed himself more forcefully elsewhere: ‘‘there cannot be a Catholic 
Protestant Church. If I am not wrong, the Protestant principle and the 
Catholic contradict each other totally.... Once you persuade the 
Catholic Church to enter into a genuine ecclesiological union with some 
other unconverted church, you will have no Catholic problem because 
Catholicism would be dead”’ (R. M. Brown and G. Weigel: An American 
Dialogue, New York, 1961, p. 218). “For ecumenical work the Catholic 
can follow only one tactic. He must ask the Protestant to be converted to 
Catholicism. He has absolutely no other choice” (ibid., p. 220). Such 
clarity on the part of Rome is to be welcomed. Unfortunately, Protes- 
tantism can offer no such unambiguity, for there are undoubtedly so-called 
Protestants to whom it would make little difference ideologically whether 
they became Romanists or not. But one who believes in sola fide can never 
unite with a church that says: “If anyone shall say that by faith alone 
the sinner is justified ... let him be anathema” (Denzinger, Enchiridion, 
819). 

It is impossible in such a short space to do justice to the several important 
issues in the Rome-Protestant dialogue that Weigel raises. But it is 
desirable to draw attention to one feature in connection with his attempts 
to calm Protestant fears about an undue exercise of influence by Roman 
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Catholics in the realm of the’state. This is the more significant because in 
The American Dialogue Robert McAfee Brown raised the subject very 
pointedly. Brown substantiated from Roman Catholic sources the ‘‘thesis- 
hypothesis’ theory. The thesis is that Rome has the sole right to recogni- 
tion as the religion of the state and must press for this recognition when 
possible. The hypothesis is that where this recognition is not practical, 
Rome must grudgingly tolerate the evil of partial recognition of other 
religions. In his half of The American Dialogue, Weigel, who had had an 
opportunity to read Brown’s contribution, did not have much comment on 
this real problem which Brown had dwelt on at some length. In the later 
work Catholic Theology in Dialogue Weigel does go into the problem more 
fully. Chiefly, however, he defends the interpretation of some American 
Romanists such as Gibbons, John Courtney Murray, and himself. He 
makes an apparently unequivocal assertion: “Officially and really American 
Catholics do not want now or in the future a law which would make Catholicism 
the favored religion of this land .... They do not want the religious freedom 
of American non-Catholics to be curtailed in any way”’ (p. 113). Then he 
asks: ‘‘With a note of desperation I ask, what more can we say?” (p. 114). 

Such an attitude reveals the difficulty Protestants have in this dialogue 
in understanding Rome. Exactly who is it who speaks for supposedly 
monolithic, non-fragmentized Rome? Is it Murray and Weigel, who present 
one view on church and state? Or is it the influential A merican Ecclesiastical 
Review, that often stands for the thesis-hypothesis interpretation? Or is it 
Ryan and Boland, who in Catholic Principles of Politics (whose jacket blurb 
says that it is ‘‘the basic text for colleges and seminaries’’) assert that the 
only ground for complete religious freedom is practical expediency, not 
natural rights? What more can Weigel say? He can comment on the author- 
itative encyclical of Leo XIII, Jmmortale Dei, that Van Noordt and other 
Roman Catholic theologians interpret in a fashion diametrically opposite 
to Weigel’s views. Then he can give his opinion on the article that appeared 
in the Jesuit journal Civilta Cattolica on April 3, 1948, where it was stated: 
“The Roman Catholic Church, convinced through its divine prerogatives 
of being the only true church, must demand the right to freedom for herself 
alone, because such a right can only be possessed by truth, never by error. 
As to other religions, the church will certainly never draw the sword, but 
she will require that by means legitimate and worthy of man they shall not 
be allowed to propagate false doctrine.” 

We see, then, in these various works a variegated image of Rome. At 
one time she is most biblical and helpful. At another, less biblical and more 
speculative and provocative. In one situation, she can be sweet; on another 
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occasion, she can be stern. This adaptability is one of her strengths: she 
can be all things to all men. 
Epwin H. PALMER 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Rousas J. Rushdoony: Intellectual Schizophrenia. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Publishing Company. 1961. xxii, 133. $2.75. 


The publishers of this little volume are to be congratulated on their 
ambitious program of Reformed publication. Intellectual Schizophrenia 
analyzes western culture in the vocabulary and thought forms of the 
Calvinistic philosophy associated with the names of H. Dooyeweerd in the 
Netherlands and C. Van Til in America. The author and publishers have 
demonstrated that this philosophy is no mere ivory tower speculation, but 
is, indeed, a powerful system capable of speaking forcibly and pertinently 
to the frustrated citizens of our frightened civilization. 

It is the author’s contention that western culture is a house divided 
against itself; hence the schizophrenia. Historically and philosophically 
this situation can be traced to the abandonment of the Christian concept 
of man and his intellect for the tabula rasa idea of Locke and the Enlighten- 
ment. Not that modern thought agrees that the mind is a complete blank 
at birth, but rather that it is the task of culture and its educational institu- 
tions to reduce the mind to such a state, draining it of all ties with the past 
that it might be filled with all the ideas of the bright new world of to- 
morrow. But in causing the mind thus to break with its historical and 
philosophical traditions culture has introduced an educational problem 
which cannot be solved by any mere curriculum revision, for the prostitution 
of all knowledge and scholarship resulted when the philosophy of the 
Aufklérung destroyed the only possible foundations of knowledge. At the 
same time and in the same manner moral sensitivity has likewise been 
destroyed. Man has been taught that he need not live under the authority 
of God and instead has been induced to live under the tyranny of man, the 
group, the state. Thus culture with its educational system has become as 
totalitarian in its demands as was the Church of the Middle Ages. Seeking 
for freedom man ends in slavery. Seeking for the attainment of his innate 
personal dignity and self realization, he ends in conformity to the group. 
Seeking for some ultimate unity and certainty, he finds only the diversity 
and relativism of the “equally valid opinions” of his fellow men. Hence the 
schizophrenia. 
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And the cure? It must begin with the forsaking of the tabula rasa ideal. 
Culture must recognize its rootage in the historic Christian faith which 
alone allows for the possibility of true knowledge and which alone provides 
a moral dynamic for life. Culture must throw off its statist conception of 
life along with the statist institutions of education, which continually 
cause culture to become more deeply involved in its statism. Society must 
become regenerate in the truly Christian sense of the word or perish. 

Rushdoony speaks as follows concerning mathematics: ‘‘For example, 
in the study of the theory of numbers in so many universities, when dealing 
with the question of what a number is, it is denied that number has any 
correspondence with reality. But if numbers have no correspondence with 
reality, why study mathematics?” (p. 28). First of all it is to be noted 
that there are two main branches of mathematics: pure and applied. Pure 
mathematics, perhaps more than any other discipline, deals with mental 
constructs. Moreover, it must be remembered that when the mathematician 
speaks of reality, he is usually referring to the common-sense world of the 
physical universe. With this universe pure mathematicians have no 
professional dealings. Thus the point, the line, or the plane of geometry 
have no “real” counterpart in the physical world. Likewise in number 
theory, a number may be a noun but there is no place in the physical 
world where number is a noun; it is always an adjective. Pure mathe- 
matics can never be strictly applied to the physical world simply because 
every such application involves measurement which always involves 
approximation. This makes correspondence between pure mathematics 
and the physical world an impossibility. But perhaps even more to the 
point is the fact that pure mathematics is developed from a postulational 
point of view. It would be difficult to prove, for example, that Euclid’s 
fifth postulate, the so-called parallel postulate, has any kind of divine 
sanction. Yet the omission of this postulate has allowed for the develop- 
ment of many kinds of non-Euclidian geometries which have proved quite 
useful. It is true that we may have some intuitive feeling for the truth of 
the fifth postulate, but it is only an assumption, and certainly not one 
whose necessity can be demonstrated, if for no other reason than the fact 
that planes have no physical existence. 

There is really very little that the Reformed mind will find to disagree 
with in this little volume, either theologically, philosophically, or educa- 
tionally. It is thus all the more lamentable that a better job of editing 
could not have been done on Mr. Rushdoony’s generally excellent material. 
In the first place the work is lacking in coherence and structural unity. 
The theme of intellectual schizophrenia is an excellent one in terms of 
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which to analyze the cultural chaos of our day. Alas, the tremendous 
resources which this theme offered are not adequately exploited. The lack 
of structural unity is made more keenly felt by the non-sequential character 
of the chapters. There appears to be little idea of development. Each 
chapter is a brief essay in itself, having slight interdependence or inter- 
relation with any other. If the Reformed world must choose between 
form and content, let it always choose for content. But the necessity of 
such a choice ought very seriously to be questioned. Certainly in a day 
when the impact of Reformed literature is as needful as it is lacking, nothing 
less than excellence on both counts should be the goal. 

In spite of the foregoing paragraph, Rushdoony’s work is earnestly com- 
mended to every thoughtful reader’s attention. To all who want a deeper 
insight into the meaning of a culture in chaos, to all who may still have 
doubts, and their number is legion, that only consistent biblical Christian- 
ity, commonly called Calvinism, can speak effectively to such a culture, 
this work is recommended. 


Ear. E, ZETTERHOLM 
Edwardsburg, Michigan 


Wayne E. Oates: Christ and Selfhood. New York: Association Press. 
1961. 252. $4.50. 


A man’s identity, according to the professor of the psychology of religion 
at Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, is his awareness of his own 
“existence” in creation. The center of focus of this identity is what is 
meant by “‘selfhood” and the decisive factor in the latter is encounter 
with Christ. This does not imply that the person who is not a Christian 
is not a self at all. He is, but his selfhood is entirely different from the 
“‘new self” in Christ. When a man is confronted by Christ, he is confronted 
by a decisive individual, so that ‘‘the decisions and responses of man to 
Christ involve at least three conflicts within the identity of man’’ (p. 37). 
They are the conflicts of origin, calling and destiny. It is the author’s 
contention that these conflicts are resolved in Christ. Let us. note briefly 
the main arguments from this premise. 

Man’s conflict over his origin, that is, “his personal and cultural back- 
ground” is ‘‘reconciled’’ in the incarnation. Oates says that it is in the 
incarnation that God “brings to us the reconciliation which focuses our 


identity at its true center in him and enables us to begin to live a genuinely 
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human existence”’ (p. 46). This reconciliation does not merely deal with 
the ‘‘superficial conflicts’’ of a man’s background, it also resolves the basic 
conflicts between God and man, flesh and spirit, self-surrender and self- 
realization (idem). These three are true respectively because in the in- 
carnation man encounters: God who became man, the Creator who became 
creature, and the cross as the culmination of the incarnation. 

The second conflict of man is that of his calling or vocation. Here the 
conflict is resolved in ‘‘the encounter of man with Christ, ‘The Anointed 
One’”’ (p. 75). By exploring ‘‘Christ’s own decisive focus of his identity 
in his awareness of himself as the Anointed One” (p. 76) we can ‘‘face up 
to” our vocation. We need not just play a “‘role” in life. As we see “how 
Jesus himself took issue with and decisively rejected the popular role 
expectations of his day” (p. 95) so we too can penetrate beyond the super- 
ficial to fulfil the real vocation in life to which Christ has called us. 

The third conflict, man’s destiny conflict, ‘‘was dealt with triumphantly 
in the Resurrection. Here the decisive act of God in Christ brings the 
radical transformation that the hope which is in Christ will not disappoint 
men. The relationship between the self and Christ cannot be separated 
by either life or death’”’ (p. 247). When man is confronted by the resurrec- 
tion, we are told, he makes ‘‘a faithful discovery that Christ is a trust- 
worthy witness to the Power of God. We can depend on what he says 
and does as being truthful and loving, durable and everlasting” (idem). 

The incarnation, messiahship and resurrection of Christ deal decisively, 
then, with the basic conflicts of man. There is still, however, the problem 
of the maturing of the self in Christ. This is seen as the work of the Holy 
Spirit. His is the task of sanctifying the total personality. But there is 
another important aspect to his work. When it is observed that conflict 
is ‘‘the growing edge of the self’’, then the most significant aspect of the 
Holy Spirit’s activity is ‘‘as the consistent Counselor of the self amid 
temptation and conflict” (p. 248). He is also viewed as continuing the 
incarnation in the life of the church (p. 139). 

“Implicit in all that has been said thus far’’ there is ‘‘a central theological 
problem in relation to the Christian understanding of God and the self’ 
(p. 170). This is the issue of Christian monotheism and trinitarianism. 
The psychological significance of these two brings ‘‘the structural integrity 
and flexible versatility of the self in Christ ...into bipolar relation to 
each other” (p. 248). “The decisiveness of the encounter of God with 
man in Christ rests in the oneness of Christ with God”, monotheism, so 
that ‘‘the confrontation of Jesus Christ is the encounter with God” (p. 178). _ 
On the other hand, ‘‘in oneness and manyness the consistency and variety 
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of identity and selfhood in God and man are represented in the Trinity” 
(pp. 203 f.). 

This is both a summary of the contents of this book and a presentation 
of what the author describes as “the design of Christian selfhood” 
(pp. 245-248). 

To say the very least this volume is a most provocative and stimulating 
attempt to correlate theology with psychology and psychiatry. At the 
outset the author offers an “invitation to dialogue”. He, as a theologian, 
has stated his ‘‘working hypothesis of selfhood in Christ” (p. 17), and 
invited the reader to ‘‘genuine dialogue’. Frequently in the ensuing 
“‘conversation”’ brilliant contributions are made. Dealing with the recon- 
ciliation of God and man it is correctly observed that ‘‘the basic conflict 
is between the person’s ambitions to be God in human form or to find God 
in some other human being”’ (p. 47). With reference to the Magnificat, 
Oates rightly links Mary with Hannah. He goes on to observe that ‘‘the 
predominant motifs of the actual ministry of Jesus and some of his most 
significant declarations and demonstrations of his own conception of him- 
self appear in the Magnificat” (p. 77). In the light of this he asks how 
much of his Messianic sense of identity did Mary communicate to Jesus 
himself. 

When pondering the influence of the temptation upon Jesus’ sense of 
vocation, Oates says: ‘‘The Devil’s temptations are almost blueprints of 
the popular conception of the Messiah as a political saviour who would 
magically feed hungry people, exercise power over their oppressors, and 
worship the temporal itself’’ (p. 79). Then later there is an informative 
treatment of the problem of role-playing (pp. 96 ff.). To select but one 
more example we may note the observation in connection with monotheism 
and selfhood in Christian marriage: man’s making sex the central value 
of his life ‘‘is idolatry and it is not coincidental that much of polytheism 
has gone in the direction of fertility-cultism and worship of the procreative 
events of life’ (p. 195). 

Having come to this juncture, however, we must confess that we have 
also come to the parting of the ways. Although, as noted above, there are 
many provocative insights throughout the book, the main lines of develop- 
ment are, by and large, theologically unsound and exegetically very weak. 

The statement in chapter one that man is faced with the three conflicts 
of his past, his calling and his destiny is substantiated simply by a reference 
to Paul Tillich. The author then superimposes this thesis upon his theology. 
The result is that the first conflict is related to the incarnation, the second 
to Messiahship, and the third to the resurrection. This appears to me to 
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be highly arbitrary, and the more so when the discussions of these three 
are analysed more carefully. 

Since the conflict of man with his past is basically a matter of reconcilia- 
tion, the incarnation is viewed as reconciliation. Now it is true that be- 
cause God became man he was able to reconcile himself to man in his 
death on the cross. But the biblical emphasis is clearly on the latter and 
the shedding of Christ’s blood. Only at one point (p. 62) does Oates con- 
nect the cross and the incarnation. The real error here is that reconcilia- 
tion is viewed primarily as being between flesh and spirit, rather than 
between sinful humanity and a holy God. The cross has been omitted 
because the Fall of man has not been taken seriously. All members of 
the human race are said to ‘‘have sinned and.do sin like Adam”, but not 
in Adam (p. 50). With Barth, Oates does not believe that Adam and Eve 
lived in Eden before the Fall. Therefore the anthropological statement: 
“As far as we can look in either direction, man apart from Christ is first, 
last, and always a sinner, incapable of accepting himself’? (tdem) is any- 
thing but biblical. God created man ‘‘good’’, but man rebelled against 
God. There was a time when man was not a sinner, but through rebellion 
he fell and was no longer able to walk in fellowship with God. His basic 
problem is not self-acceptance, but fellowship with a God whose wrath 
has been kindled against him. Reconciliation, therefore, has to do with 
the wrath of God and with sin, not with flesh and spirit. 

When we come to the second conflict where vocation is related to 
Messiahship, Jesus is presented as struggling with the issue of his prophetic 
identity (p. 80). While it is true that Jesus faced real temptation, especially 
in this area, his was not an internal struggle such as Paul describes in 
Romans 7. His humanity, though real, was not a fallen humanity. 

The author’s understanding of the gospel usage of the title ‘‘Son of 
Man” also leaves much to be desired in this connection. He does not 
allow for the fact that both the apocalyptic and the suffering denotations 
are acceptable to Jesus (p. 86). 

After reading chapter three one would still like to ask: why is the voca- 
tional conflict resolved in the consideration of Christ as the Anointed 
One? The mere viewing of Christ’s attitude toward his calling does not 
really change us. Of course we must ponder Christ’s attitude, but we 
must do more. We must trust in his sacrifice upon the cross. To be sure, 
Oates mentions the cross as ‘‘the focal center of Jesus’ identity” (idem), 
but, again, all is not reoriented with reference to it. 

We are not surprised, therefore, that, before the treatment of the resur- 
rection, chapter three is not followed by one on the crucifixion. Incarna- 
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tional theology finds little need for such a chapter because it does not 
really deal with sin. Its basic message is simply that we are to realize 
ourselves. We are to become what we are. 

But incarnational theology also diverges seriously from Scripture at 
another point. It does not view the coming of Christ and the death of 
Christ as decisive acts occurring once, never to be repeated. The incarna- 
tion is viewed as the on-going symbol of the reconciliation of flesh and 
spirit, and the sacrifice of Calvary is continually being re-enacted, not only 
in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper (p. 148), but also in the administra- 
tion of Baptism (p. 129)! 

What then, is the significance of the resurrection for the conflict that 
man has with his destiny? It is described as a decisive triumph, but its 
significance is simply the ‘discovery that Christ is a trustworthy witness 
to the Power of God” (p. 247), as we noted earlier. This, however, could 
be regarded merely as the substantiation of some ‘‘Platonic eternal truth”’. 
Of course the resurrection does show Christ to be a trustworthy witness, 
but it does far more. The resurrection is God raising up Christ from the 
dead for our justification. It is a decisive act with decisive results, rather 
than merely an edifying truth. 

In the chapters that follow, there are also many theological problems. 
The indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the life of the church is seen as the 
continuation of the incarnation (p. 139) and, with Karl Barth, the doctrine 
of the Trinity does not mean that there are three personalities in God 
(p. 224). The former error is but a development of the author’s under- 
standing of the incarnation, while the latter is derived from the examina- 
tion, not of Scripture but of the modern understanding of “‘person” as a 
“center of self-consciousness’’, in contrast to the classic patristic meaning 
of ‘‘confrontation’”’ (p. 224). 

This brings us to the basic weakness of this book. It is neither oriented 
toward Scripture, nor based on a careful exegesis of Scripture. But then 
this is only consonant with Oates’ low view of inspiration. He clearly 
states that the biblical authors ‘‘at no point claim for themselves infalli- 
bility” (p. 33) and adds: ‘“‘without effort they speak with an inspired 
harmony rather than a monotonous unison as to their redemption by him” 
(p. 34). He adopts the form-critical view of the gospels as ‘‘postresurrec- 
tion reinterpretations of recalled events in Jesus’ life’ (p. 44) as well as 
the view that Deuteronomy is ‘‘the prophetic version of the Law’”’ (p. 181). 
Because of this loose attitude toward the Word of God, the ‘“‘truths”’ set 
forth in these pages are not only far wide of the mark of God's truth in 
numerous cases, they are also expressed in very confusing terminology. 
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Technical terms such as: “‘self’’, “‘selfhood’’, “‘identity’’, ‘center of 
focus’, ‘‘actualization’’, ‘‘bipolar existence”, added to existential jargon, 
make many passages utterly unintelligible. If the author had striven 
more for clarity than for erudition, this volume would at least be more 
readable. The problem is also reflected in the extravagant number of 
quotations. One sometimes wonders if people who revel in quotations and 
technical and existential terminology are not suffering under the misappre- 
hension that the difficult must be expressed with difficulty. One can 
be penetrating without using the confusing, paradoxical statements so 
common in this book. 

For one with a little time on his hands, the perusal of these chapters 
will be stimulating and even helpful, if read with a critical eye. But the 
busy pastor, who is seeking a better understanding of how to tend his 
flock, will want something more biblical and less technical, as well as 
something with a better analysis of man’s basic need and God’s remedy 
in the cross of Calvary. 


ARTHUR VAN SETERS 
Toronto, Ontario 


John Macmurray: Persons in Relation. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1961. 235. $5.00. 


The material in this book composes the second installment of the Gifford 
Lectures delivered in the University of Glasgow in 1953 and 1954. The 
author is Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

One reviewer has suggested that ‘‘it is not improbable that, a century 
hence, they will still be arguing its propositions”. This particular reviewer 
is of the opinion that the strongest argument against the probability that 
this book will be considered even ten years hence lies in the fact that the 
author seems lacking in the ability to communicate his point of view 
plainly so that the average reader may understand the point of view which 
he is trying to promote. This is particularly true in the opening chapters. 

Macmurray claims that the central purpose of his book is to show how 
the personal relationship of persons is constitutive of personal existence 
and that there could be no man until there are at least two men in com- 
' munication. To support this argument he builds upon a previous volume 
which was published in 1957 under the title The Self as Agent, in which he 
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promoted the need to transfer the center of gravity in philosophy from 
thought to action. A major premise of his lectures seems to be his rejection 
of ‘the standpoint of our philosophical tradition — the ‘I think’, and to 
substitute for it the ‘I do’”’ (p. 15). He conceives of the Self as a spectator 
which becomes a mere idea since it is excluded from participation in what 
it contemplates. This Self exists only in dynamic relation with the Other. 
He states his thesis as follows: ‘‘The thesis we have to expound and to 
sustain is that the Self is constituted by its relation to the Other; that it 
has its being in its relationship; and that this relationship is necessarily 
personal. Our main effort, therefore, must be directed towards determin- 
ing the formal characters of personal relationship” (p. 17). 

In promoting this thesis he recommends that we avoid certain terms in 
traditional philosophical usage. These words are “‘the mind, the will, and 
the self’. He believes that these words are indeterminate and that their 
derivation is purely theoretical. 

One of the interesting chapters, to this reviewer, is the one entitled 
“Mother and Child”’. In this chapter the author describes what is assumed 
in many quarters to be the concept of ourselves as organisms and of our 
societies as organic structures. With respect to the fact that many refer 
to the history of society as an evolutionary process and seek to ‘‘account 
for all human action as an adaptation to environment” (p. 45), Macmurray 
contends that such procedure is not empirical and not even scientific. 

The unqualified claim is made that we are not organisms but persons 
and that “‘the nexus of relations which unites us in a human society is not 
organic but personal” (p. 46). Macmurray then proceeds in a very proper 
way to point out the earliest relationship which exists between a dependent 
infant and the mother which results in the child’s progress in the acquire- 
ment of skills. These skills are contrasted with instincts found in animals 
but never duplicated in children. ‘The form of his behaviour is governed 
by the intention of the mother, in terms of a personal mode of corporate 
life into which it must be fitted. Because of this even the negative aspect 
of the child’s development has a rational form, although the intention 
which rationalizes it has to be, for a considerable time, wholly the mother’s. 
The consequence is that the skills a child acquires, and the form in which 
he acquires them, fit him to take his place as a member of a personal 
community, and not to fend for himself in natural surroundings” (pp. 58 f.). 

The author continues to develop his thesis by pointing out that the gift 
of speech, which some agree distinguishes us from the animals, should be 
considered in the proper sense as “‘the capacity to enter into reciprocal 
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communication with others’” (p. 60). He feels that the ability to speak to 
others is not sufficient in itself but must include the ability to participate 
in a common experience with at least one other person by understanding 
what he says to us as well as by being able to speak to him. Upon this 
point he builds the statement, “Thus human experience is, in principle, 
shared experience; human life, even in its most individual elements, is a 
common life; and human behaviour carries always, in its inherent structure, 
a reference to the personal Other” (p. 61). This brings us to the author’s 
conclusion that, ‘‘All this may be summed up by saying that the unit of 
personal existence is not the individual, but two persons in personal rela- 
tion; and that we are persons not by individual right, but in virtue of our 
relation to one another. The personal is constituted by personal related- 
ness. The unit of the personal is not the big ‘I’, but the ‘You and I’ (idem). 

The author proceeds to develop his view that ‘‘I need you to be myself” 
(p. 150). He describes the need which two people have for each other in 
order to be complete. There must be ‘‘a fully positive personal relation in 
which, because we trust one another, we can think and feel and act to- 
gether. Only in such a relation can we really be ourselves’’ (idem). 

The author states that in his first series of lectures he purposely omitted 
any discussion of religion for the simple reason that it could not be con- 
sidered, in his opinion, “from the standpoint of the isolated agent, but 
only when we are considering persons in relation’ (p. 151). Now he feels 
that he has reached the point in his discussion when enough of his argu- 
ment has been presented to enable people to understand the nature of 
religious experience and to define religion as a mode of personal experience. 
He makes it clear that he is not concerned with any particular expressions 
in religion but with “religion as such, as something people do, as a human 
activity” (idem). 

He evaluates Marx’s criticism of religion. Marx is thought not to have 
made a critical examination of the facts of religion in order to verify his 
generalization that religion is a device ‘for taking men’s minds off their 
present miseries by the promise of a better life in a better world” (p. 153). 
If Marx had examined the literature of his own ancestors of Old Testament 
times, he would have found that the Jewish religion was materialistic and 
showed no interest in any other world but was entirely concerned with the 
right way to maintain a human community in this world. Macmurray is 
of the opinion that Marx betrayed a subjective and emotional reaction to 
religion as he conceived of it. 

Freud's view of religion is said to be a projection of the child's experience 


of family life. Macmurray thinks that his own point of view of the relation 
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between a mother and child agrees with that of Freud concerning the 
child’s relationship with his family, but he parts company with Freud 
when Freud concludes that religion is thegefore illusory. Macmurray 
states ‘‘that the form of the child’s experience is dependent on a personal 
Other; and that this form of experience is never outgrown, but provides the 
ground plan for all personal experience, which is constituted from start to 
finish by relation to the Other and communication with the Other. It is 
this form which finds expression in religion, no doubt; but there is nothing 
illusory about this’’ (p. 154). Hence the adult who seeks to establish posi- 
tive personal relationships is not indulging in fantasy but seeking to realize 
his own nature as a person. 

The author then proceeds to summarize by pointing out that the ideal 
community of persons is composed of pairs of individuals who are in ideal 
relationship with each other. Each agent in the community is in relation 
to another who is in turn in ideal relationship with the Other. Since each 
must have an Other, so the argument runs, all must have a common Other 
and this common Other becomes God. 

It is impossible, in the opinion of this reviewer, to consider the view 
presented in this volume to be of help to the Christian who believes in a 
personal God who has revealed himself to man. The psychologist who 
examines this book from the Christian viewpoint finds that the author’s 
references to psychological functions among men all rest upon a strictly 
naturalistic basis and take into consideration no personal God as revealed 
in the Christian faith. The distinctions which Macmurray draws between 
his views and those of men like Freud and Marx are differences of opinion 


among men who have no appreciation for Christianity. 


LUTHER CRAIG LONG 


Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


H. J. Hegger: J Saw The Light. Translated by H. DeJongste, and edited 
by E. W. Allen. Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co. 
1961. xi, 171. $3.75. 


This book describes a religious pilgrimage made by an ex-priest out of 
the shadows into the light of the gospel of Christ. The author writes about 
himself with disarming frankness, calm incisiveness and joyful abandon. 
Already in its fifth printing in the Dutch, the work now reaches the English- 
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speaking world for the first time. Unlike some American works which 
deal with the same subject, it is refreshingly free from alarmist warnings 
about the political dangers of Roman Catholicism. 

Hegger tells the story of his long and difficult journey with quiet thor- 
oughness. Although the complex rules governing his monastic life burdened 
him, the author writes about them without bitterness. With thorough 
understanding he discusses the Roman Catholic practice of the confes- 
sional, the doctrine of the Mass, and the place of Mary in the devotional 
life of many Romanists. He wields the sword of truth with deftness and 
compassion. His polemic displays a genuine redemptive concern. 

The author’s journey out of Roman Catholicism began with basic 
intellectual difficulties. Despite intense mentzi effort he could find no 
certainty about Roman Catholic doctrine. At best he could grant the 
probability of its truth. ‘‘And”, says Hegger, ‘‘holding such a view, I no 
longer could be called a Roman Catholic. The doctrine of my own Church 
drove me out. Innocent XI had declared clearly enough that anyone who 
thinks that what the Church declares to be Divine revelation is only 
probable can have no saving faith” (p. 80). But the troubled priest could 
not move toward Protestantism. His early education conditioned him 
against such a move. ‘Protestantism always had been represented as the 
greatest of nonsense, and as being internally contradictory .... Either 
one must be a Roman Catholic or he must be a heathen; this was the cus- 
tomary mode of reasoning’’ (p. 81). While remaining an ordained priest 
he tried to construct a religious view of life upon supports drawn from 
philosophy and depth psychology. This stage of his pilgrimage was like 
‘plowing aimlessly a rough sea, like a ship with no destination, a wanderer 
with no home”’ (p. 83). In this context of his story, Hegger discusses what 
the rational arguments for the existence of God meant to his life. Finally, 
while teaching at the Grand Seminary in Brazil, our author made his 
break with the Roman Catholic Church. He entered the household of 
Protestantism by the door of the Methodist Church in Brazil. Having 
passed over this threshold, he entered into the Reformed Calvinistic com- 
munity of Christianity. In Chapter XII Hegger articulates his confession 
of God’s sovereign grace in Jesus Christ. It is a confession throbbing with 
vitality; a poem of praise written to honor the Triune God of love who led 
him along his arduous journey. 


Interesting and instructive are the author’s remarks about the doctrine 
of predestination. Hegger’s urgent religious problems and his increased 
understanding of biblical revelation led him to embrace eagerly this much 
maligned truth of Reformed Christianity. He came “‘to see that our elec- 
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tion by God is the keystone of our assurance of salvation. Properly speak- 
ing, we ought to be willing to rest solely on the promises of Jesus. But 
God has been willing to meet halfway the questions arising in our sinful 
minds by revealing something about His eternal decrees. He has shown 
us how, from before the foundation of the world, He has thought of us in 
love and has seen us in the image of Jesus Christ, His Son, the Redeemer 
of contrite sinners who appeal to Him in faith” (p. 157). The doctrine of 
predestination was not an intellectual puzzle which drove this man away 
from the Reformed faith. Rather, it was a comforting evangelical truth 
which banished his fears and gave stability to his new-found faith and 
freedom. Would that more theological discussions about this doctrine 
could be made in the context of the sinner’s struggles with the problems of 
anxiety and sin. In this context we could once again understand divine 
election as the cor ecclesiae, the heart of the Church. 

This book helps the Protestant understand the difficulties of conversing 
with Roman Catholics about the treasures of divine truth. It should be 
read by many Protestants because its reading will not only sharpen their 
appreciation of the Protestant heritage of the historic Christian faith, but 
will also aid many in helping Roman Catholic friends see the full light of 
the gospel of God’s grace in Jesus Christ. It is devoutly hoped that more 
of Hegger’s writings find their way into the English-speaking community 
of Reformed Protestantism. 


ALEXANDER C. DEJONG 


Highland, Indiana 


George A. Hadjiantoniou: Protestant Patriarch. The Life of Cyril Lucaris 
(1572-1638) Patriarch of Constantinople. Richmond, Virginia: John Knox 
Press. 1961. 160. $3.50. 


Even informed Protestants are often unaware of the fact that in the 
seventeenth century there was a Greek Orthodox Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople who was a convinced and enthusiastic proponent of Reformed 
doctrine. This welcome volume from the pen of the heroic and vigorous 
pastor of the Second Greek Evangelical Church of Athens should help to 
reduce the number of the ignorant. It is written in a popular and attractive 
style. There is no need to be a professional historian to enjoy it. 

Cyril Lucaris remained loyal to the bitter end of death by strangulation. 
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He was an ornament of the Greek Church in intelligence, in probity, in 
learning and in perspicacity. 

The volume is the result of considerable research and it assembles more 
information about Lucaris than has hitherto been available in one place in 
English. The point of view is warmly sympathetic as is remarked by 
Albert C. Outler in his gracious Foreword (p. 6). 

The book, at times, contains statements that are the product of the 
author’s imagination (e. g., the passage beginning with the last sentence 
on page 25). There are odd forms for a book in English, ‘‘Moldovlakia”’ 
(p. 44); and “‘Vlachia” (p. 45). The rather frequent use of the word 
“dollar” (e. g., p. 70) in a seventeenth century context is most confusing. 
Is it an attempt to do the impossible, to translate into modern values? 
It could hardly have anything to do with the seventeenth century 
Bohemian or German Thaler. In the so-called footnotes (at the end of the 
volume) the titles of books published in Greek are translated into English 
which is likely to mislead the unwary. There is no index. 

Cyril Lucaris was an able man, as is evident from his ability to reach 
conclusions essentially scriptural yet unusual for his background, his 
ability to defend and maintain these conclusions in the face of most deter- 
mined opposition, and his ability to determine what remedies to support 
and encourage for the contemporary abysmal ignorance in the Greek 
Church. That he did not make a greater impression is understandable. 
He did, however, leave disciples and he left the testimony of his Confessio 
Fidei, a vigorous Reformed document. An English translation of this 
confession is printed as an appendix to the volume under review. Un- 
fortunately the translation omits the Scripture references and the four 
concluding questions. However, it is good to have as much as is given, 
since there is, to the reviewer’s knowledge, no other currently available 
English version. 

What the reviewer misses most of all in the book is greater insight into 
the character and personality of Lucaris. He still remains, to a considerable 
extent, a veiled figure, a man whose passions and program are seen through 
a haze. It may be that this is unavoidable but the reviewer is dubious. 
We have enough of his correspondence to make, I think, a more intensive 
analysis possible and to reach somewhat more detailed conclusions as to 
methods, manner of procedure, hopes and intentions than is here accom- 
plished. However, it is a wrong emphasis to stress these things, for we 
are most grateful to Dr. Hadjiantoniou for all the hours of reading and 
research which have gone into bringing this work to completion. It should 
give new ground for praise to God who has seen fit through the ages to 
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maintain a testimony to his truth under most varied conditions. We hope 
that this volume will provoke further meditation upon the problem of the 
gospel in the Eastern Orthodox Churches. It certainly will illuminate the 
reader, and the man who does not enjoy it will probably be one who dis- 
likes every form of history reading. 


PAUL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Spiros Zodhiates: The Labor of Love. An Exposition of James 2:14-4:12. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1960. 376. $4.00. 


This is the second in a three-volume exposition of the epistle of James. 
The author is a Baptist minister and General Secretary of the American 
Mission to Greeks. Not only is he active as radio preacher, writer and 
editor, but he also gives evidence of practical application of the lessons of 
the book of James in his service as director of a program of caring for 
orphans, the aged and the infirm. 

The Labor of Love is designed to be helpful to the lay Christian, Sunday 
School teacher and preacher by the provision of various study helps. An 
extensive bibliography is provided, including works for Greek readers as 
well as English. There are indices of subjects, illustrations, Scripture 
references, English and Greek words; these last two indices contain Greek 
transliteration of English words and the English of transliterated Greek 
used in James, along with references. There are also two guides to trans- 
literation, Greek to English and English to Greek. According to the jacket, 
“fresh illustrations” are provided to help cause ‘“‘the reader to sit up and 
take notice of what James has to say’’. The reviewer feels that there are 
far too many illustrations and not enough exegetical consideration to be 
as useful to the student and preacher as the author intends. Few of the 
hundreds of illustrations come from Scripture and many seem artificial. 

Throughout the book there is a warm evangelical tone. Zodhiates holds 
that the author of the epistle is the brother of our Lord, and he everywhere 
gives evidence of a high view of Scripture as the very Word of God. Christ’s 
work is set forth as a satisfaction of divine justice, and there is deep con- 
cern for the glory of the triune God. There is no contradiction with the 
theology of Paul, and justification by faith involves imputed righteousness. 
Faith is said to be a gift of God (pp. 46, 255, 271, 272), conversion the work 
of the Holy Spirit (p. 143), as also is the breaking of man’s will (p. 33). 
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The wisdom of God is not acquired by man, but rather bestowed by God 
upon his elect (p. 135). We are told that ‘‘apart from Christ there is no 
wisdom” and “by accepting Him... you automatically perform an act of 
wisdom, and from that moment on you can be counted as wise’”’ (p. 135); 
it is not made clear, however, how the unbelieving person, lacking such 
wisdom, can perform the wise act of accepting Christ. The extent of the 
author’s grasp of, and belief in, the heart of Calvinism is not clear to the 
reviewer. It is clear, however, that there is a lack of clarity and precision 
of theological expression. Is it wise to say that faith produces a changed 
heart and life? (p. 15). Most disturbing is the statement that ‘‘regenera- 
tion ...is a voluntary response to the initiative of God”’ (p. 116); on the 
contrary, it is the cause of man’s response in faith and is solely the work 
of the sovereign Spirit of God. 

There is some tendency on the part of Zodhiates to make unqualified 
statements that are too general or universal. In stressing the point that 
we should work as well as pray, that we should provide for the needy 
when we are able and not just pray for their needs (a good point, much- 
needed in the church), he makes the statement that ‘“‘we should have it 
as a principle not to pray for the things that we can very well take care of 
ourselves” (p. 20). How would we apply this to our daily bread? Is it true 
that ‘‘Any zeal that harms others is evil’’? (p. 153). Can a believer not 
laugh at some things at which worldly people laugh, without his Chris- 
tianity being radically wrong in some way? (p. 292). Is everything un- 
believers laugh at sinful and, therefore, improper for the child of God? 
There should also be some qualification of the statement that 0é\w “im- 
plies purpose or design, whereas’ BotAouar ‘‘denotes mere willingness 
or desire’’ (p. 33), for there is serious theological error involved in connec- 
tion with this alleged difference. 

At times there seems to be a tendency to play down the importance and 
necessity of teaching. We must certainly qualify the statement that 
“After all, Christianity is not taught, it is caught — like the measles — 
from somebody else’ ’’ (p. 25). It is true that faith must be shown by works 
and that such works often attract unbelievers to the gospel, but Chris- 
tianity is not caught without being taught. Faith cometh by hearing, not 
simply by observing works of faith. 

Although the author gives abundant evidence of his high regard for 
Scripture, he could be more careful to stress that Scripture alone is the 
necessary and sufficient rule of life. We read that God does not spell out 
all the do’s and don'ts of our lives but wants us to exercise our purified 
minds and hearts; thus ‘We can only call ourselves true followers of His 
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as we unreservedly do the things that He would do and go to places where 
He would not have hesitated to go if He lived in our place”’ (p. 237). Does 
not this idea (not uncommon among evangelical believers) make our ideas 
and conjectures as to what Jesus would do in our society the rule of life? 
Does this not mean that the Bible is not the sole and completely sufficient 
rule of life? A much better statement occurs later, ‘The standard and the 
criterion (of our actions in the judgment) will be, not our own imagina- 
tions, but the teaching and the laws of God contained in His Word”’ 
(p. 247). 

In another place we are told that God punishes with finality ‘only 
after man, through the Gospel, or any other particular divine revelation 
to him as an individual, is given ample opportunity” to accept God’s 
grace (p. 318). What is the nature of such revelation that is not through 
the gospel in the Word? Such a statement impinges upon holy Scripture 
and also seems to imply things Scripture does not say regarding the heathen 
who hear not the gospel. Another statement that needs to be explained is, 
“Let us remember that God’s standard for one individual may be some- 
what different from His standard for someone else”’ (p. 85). 

Zodhiates maintains that ‘“‘man is composed of two parts, one material 
and the other immaterial” (p. 166), but too sharp a distinction is drawn 
between soul and spirit, a distinction that does not adequately consider 
biblical usage, as in the Magnificat. Can Mary’s soul that magnifies the 
Lord be described as ‘natural or sensual’’ or the “horizontal sense or 
understanding of man’’? (p. 167). The author should demonstrate a better 
understanding of, and precision in, theological terminology and its im- 
plications. It is to be hoped that he does not truly embrace the erroneous 
statements and implications mentioned above. 

The textual comments are generally true to the Word and are clearly 
presented. Some, however, are either not clear or not convincing. In com- 
menting on 2:14 the author says that “my brethren” are “orthodox 
Christians ... who have no desire to live Christlike lives’’ (p. 12). Re- 
garding those who say they have faith but ‘‘whose life does not bear out 
that profession”, we read that ‘we have every reason to doubt the exist- 
ence of faith inside” (p. 13). Zodhiates is saying that we (and presumably 
James) doubt the faith of those whom James here calls brethren. Yet in 
commenting on 2:15 Zodhiates says that the brother is ‘within the house- 
hold of faith’? and a member of the ‘divine family on earth” and one of 
the “brothers and sisters in Christ’’ (p. 18). This is quite inconsistent. 
The defense of the apparent contradiction between un and karadadéw 
in 4:11 is obscure (pp. 300f.). The significance of the plurals in 3:3 is 
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not made convincing (p. 95). In connection with Abraham being justified 
“by works” (€& épywyv), the author seems to imply that the preposition 
6a would refer to the cause of justification; but this is not true if used with 
the genitive (p. 40). Comments on 3:1 seem to imply that preaching does 
not involve a systematic teaching of Scripture (pp. 76 f.). 

At times there is a tendency to go astray from exposition and to ser- 
monize at length. In the comments on 3:4 we are told that the ‘‘main 
thesis ...is the importance of little things and especially the importance 
of the tongue” (p. 97). There then follows a lengthy commentary on the 
illustration of the ship, which is made into a parable of life and its adver- 
sities. The reviewer questions whether this is true exposition of what 
James is saying. The comments on 3:7-8 deal more with the taming of 
man’s nature than with the tongue (p. 114). The word “envying”’ (A.V.) 
in 3:14 is rendered ‘‘zeal’’ and then over a page is used to deal with a 
positive kind of zeal that is not mentioned in this verse (pp. 146-148). 
It is also doubtful to the reviewer that duoiws dé in 2:25 can bring out 
both similarity and difference between the illustrations of Rahab and 
Abraham (p. 64). 

In some places two variant readings are endorsed in that the meaning 
of each is set forth for spiritual profit (pp. 116 f., 226). Only one reading 
was original, and the Word of God cannot say both at the same place. 
There may also be some question about the endorsement of various 
meanings of the same word in the same place (pp. 109, 172 f., 191). 

In his effort to make clear the true meaning of the original text, Zodhiates 
is not completely fair to the translators of the Authorized Version. In 3:15 
the King James translation speaks of wisdom not from above being 
“earthly, sensual, devilish’. The author says that this ‘‘does not do justice 
to the original Greek” (p. 163). When he himself does justice to the Greek, 
he opposes those with “an earthly salvation’”’ (idem). Wisdom that is 
not from above is “earthly” (pp. 164, 167), and ‘at best enables one to 
get along with his fellow human beings on the natural, sensual level of 
things” (p. 167). Obviously not quoting the A.V., the author speaks of 
human wisdom as “earthly, natural and devilish’ (p. 169). This same 
kind of terminology is used in several other places. It would appear that 
the A.V. was not unjust to the original Greek, but that the author was 
somewhat unjust to the A.V. 

In the comments on ‘‘Submit yourselves therefore to God”’ in 4:7 it is 
stressed that the aorist tense of the verb suggests ‘‘a definite once-and- 
for-all act”, something ‘‘permanent”’ (p. 262). Yet other aorist verb 
forms are held to bring out ideas of ‘‘one particular moment in our lives”’, 
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“temporary” (p. 282), “not ...a continuous and unceasing act’’, “tem- 
porary” (p. 286). This same point of being temporary is brought out in 
two other places also in connection with aorist verbs. This appears very 
arbitrary to the reviewer. 

Notwithstanding the above criticisms, it is refreshing, in a day of un- 
belief, to be assured of this author’s genuine faith, his acceptance of the 
Word of God written and his concern for consistent Christian living. 
This book will probably be more helpful to the layman and Sunday School 
teacher than to the minister interested in exegesis. 


C. RALPH VERNO 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


H. W. Byrne: A Christian Approach to Education, A Bibliocentric View. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House. 1961. 367. $4.95. 


This is at best a disappointing book. The subject is one of vital impor- 
tance in a day when the effectiveness of prevailing educational philosophies 
has been so widely called into question. In the face of the current confused 
state of education, there is great need for a stimulating and penetrating 
discussion of the distinctive approach to education offered by the Christian 
faith. It is with a good deal of expectancy, therefore, that the reader 
takes up a book entitled A Christian Approach to Education. Furthermore, 
the title seems to imply a proper humility on the part of the author; this 
is but an approach — an implication which is spelled out in the author’s 
words in the Preface: ‘‘No claim is made that this work completely solves 
such problems, but at least an attempt is made to give them serious con- 
sideration”’ (p. 9). Thus, the prospective reader is encouraged by both the 
relevancy of the subject and the restraint of the author to expect a fruitful 
discussion unencumbered by the impractical formulae of a theorizer. 

Alas, the author’s humility is all too well-founded. Although it is un- 
doubtedly an honest attempt to give the problems serious consideration, 
the result hardly justifies the effort. It is fair to say that the book con- 
tributes almost nothing new to the discussion. Its major premise that 
“the Christian philosophy of life...embraces a genuine philosophy of 
education”, although it is vitally important, is hardly original with this 
work. Yet the whole book is little more than an uninspired statement 
and restatement of that theme, with no significant variations. 
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The Preface says that this is an attempt ‘‘to provide a bibliocentric 
approach to the problems of education” (p. 9). And indeed the book does 
give evidence of a deep concern to arrive at a self-consciously biblical 
concept of education — an idea which the author recognizes is absent from 
much evangelical thinking on the subject. There are repeated assertions 
of the need for a distinctively biblical basis for the formulation of the 
philosophy and principles of education, and there is a recurring emphasis 
on the unity of truth which finds its ultimate source in God. 

But whatever value there may be in restating these broad and basic 
ideas is almost entirely dissipated by the feeble and faulty expression which 
the author gives to them. For the most part, the literary style is dominated 
by hopelessly imprecise language and poor grammatical construction. 
The organization and presentation of the ideas is often so confused and 
superficial that it is difficult to determine whether Byrne is saying some- 
thing good or bad — or whether he is saying much of anything at all. 
Many of his points are made by presenting list after list of educational 
clichés so that it is possible neither to criticize the statements nor to derive 
any significant understanding from them. The poverty of expression is 
betrayed by the author’s wearying employment of diagrams and charts 
that add nothing to the clarity of argument. One is somehow reminded of 
the efforts of a schoolboy to make an impression by setting down in his 
composition an endless succession of statements without much regard to 
their vital relevance to the point in discussion. 

This is apparently intended as an introductory textbook for Christian 
schools and colleges. It is to be hoped, however, that the departments of 
education in our Christian colleges have found something more significant 
and stimulating than this with which to inspire their students to engage in 
teaching careers that are truly Christian. 


ROBLEY J. JOHNSTON 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Elizabeth Whitley: Plain Mr. Knox. Richmond: John Knox Press. 
1961. 223. $3.00. 


This biography of John Knox comes as something of a relief. Ever 
since the days of Thomas M’Crie most lives of Knox have read as briefs 
either for the prosecution or for the defence. Those which have not, have 
very often become so bogged down in facts and theories that they have 
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provided very little interest for the average reader. This work, however, 
displays verve and interest which could come only from one deeply moved 
and sympathetic to the subject. 

The author of the work is the wife of the present occupant of John 
Knox’s pulpit in St. Giles Church and one cannot but feel that Mrs. 
Whitley believes that she and her husband stand in a very important 
spiritual and ecclesiastical tradition. She has already had some experience 
of writing, since even in her college days she held a position as a reporter 
for the press. Consequently one need not feel surprise at the rather deft 
handling of the subject and at the author’s obvious control of her material. 

The work does not reveal much original research beyond what M’Crie, 
P. Hume Brown, Lord Eustace Percy and others have discovered. Indeed 
there may not be very much room for further research. Yet within these 
limits the author has accomplished much. She displays a very thorough 
knowledge of Knox’s writings as published by David Laing for the Wodrow 
Society, and she uses them to very good effect, so that on occasion one 
may almost hear Knox speaking. Along with this collection Mrs. Whitley 
has also employed the resources of the published records so that she has 
been able to give a well-rounded account of the Scottish reformer’s life. 

But probably the most intriguing characteristic of the book is that it 
displays both sympathy and restraint about the subject. Knox, in the 
past, has received both extreme adulation and extreme denigration, prob- 
ably the most bitter statement concerning him coming from the present 
custodian of the Roman Catholic records in Scotland who wrote a scathing 
and historically unsound attack upon Mrs. Whitley’s book when it first 
appeared in Britain. But the author has seen her subject as ‘‘plain Mr. 
Knox’”’ and has tried to understand him as such. In so doing she has tried 
to let him speak for himself, something which he was always willing and 
able to do when he walked this earth. 

Yet withal one finds at times that there are slips. One notices that more 
than once Mrs. Whitley takes for granted things which are by no means 
certain, as for instance the story of Wishart recanting his Protestantism 
(p. 19). A foot-note at this point might have helped. Then, too, she speaks 
of Cranmer’s ‘forty-five articles’’ when there would seem to have been 
only forty-two (p. 58), and she also suggests that the First Book of Dis- 
cipline was accepted by the Scottish parliament at the same time as the 
Scots Confession, when in actuality parliament never ratified the document 
(p. 159). Yet on the whole the work is accurate. It, of course, has neither 
foot-notes nor bibliography which to an historian is an unpardonable sin, 
but to the general public it may well be a great cause for rejoicing. 
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The most serious criticism which the reviewer would level against the 
work stems from a sentence upon the last page. Mrs. Whitley states that 
“it was for this that Knox spent his sweat and his soul: that the sacrament 
be given back to Scotland”’ (p. 220). One cannot but feel some surprise 
at this statement, particularly as Knox in setting forth the marks of the 
true church always insisted that the first requirement consisted in the 
true preaching of the Word of God. Certainly he held to the importance 
of the celebration of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, but in his English 
congregation in Geneva the celebration took place only once a month 
and in Scotland the First Book of Discipline called for it only once a 
quarter. One cannot but wonder whether the author has been carried 
away by the present presbyterian high church movement which tries 
desperately to prove that Calvin, Knox and all the other reformers were 
really episcopalians. 

With this caveat then, the reviewer would recommend this book to 
the general reader who seeks some knowledge of Knox, but who does not 
wish to plow through numerous heavy tomes to see the man as he was. 
It is a useful book which merits a welcome in Reformed circles. 


W. STANFORD REID 


McGill University 








